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ADVERTISEMENT. 



XT is not the only, nor even the chief, design of these sheets, 
to refute the reasoning and objections of Mr. Hume, with re- 
gard to miracles : The chief design of them is, to set the prin- 
cipal argument for Christianity in its proper light. On a sub- 
ject that has been so often treated, it is impossible to avoi^ saying 
tnany things which have been said before. It may, however, 
with reason, be aflBrmed, that there still remains, on this subject, 
great scope for new observations. Besides, it ought to be re- 
membered, that the evidence of any complex argument depends 
very much on the order into which the material circumstances 
are digested, and the manner in which they are displayed. 

The Essay on Miracles deserves to be considered as one of 
the most dangerous attacks that have been made on our reli- 
gion. The danger results not solely from- the merit of the 
piece ; it results much more from that of the author. The piece 
itself, like every other work of Mr. Hume, is ingenious ; but 
its merit is more of the oratorial kind than' of the philosophicaL 
The merit of the author^ I acknowledge, is great. The many 
tiseful volumes he has published of history^ as well as on critic 
cisniy politics, and trade, have justly procured him, with all per- 
sons of taste and discernment, the highest reputation as a writer. 
What pity is it, that this reputation should have been sullied 
by attempts to undermine the foundation both of natural reli'^ 
jgion, and oi revealed! 

For my own part, I think it a piece of justice in me, to ac- 
knowledge the obligations I owe the author, before I enter on 
the proposed examination. I have not only been much enter- 
tained and instructed by his works ; but, if I am possessed of 
any talent in abstract reasoning, I am not a little indebted to 
what he has written on human nature, for the improvement of 
that talent. If therefore, in this tract, I have refuted Mr. 
Hume's Essay, the greater share of the merit is perhaps to be 
ascribed to Mr. Hume himself. The compliment which the 
Russian monarch, after the famous battle of Poltow«L^ ^^\d vVv^ 
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Swedish generals, when he gQve them the honourable appella- 
tion of his maslers in the art of war, I may, with great sinceri- 
ty, pay my acute and ingenious adversary. 

I shall add a few things eoncerning the occasion and form of 
the followinjr dissertation. 

■ Some of the principal topics here discussed were more briefly 
treated in a sermon preached before the Synod of Aberdeen, and 
are now made public at their desire. To the end, that an ar- 
gument of so groat importance might he more fully and treely 
canvassed than it could have been, with propriety, in a sermon, 
it was judged necessary to new-model the discourse, and to give 
it that form in whicli it now appears. 

The edillon of Mr, Hume's Essays, to which I always refer 
\a this work, is that printed at London, in duodecimo, 1750 •, 
intitled. Philosophical Essays concerning Human Understand- 
ing. I have, since finishing this tract, seen a later edition, in 
which there are a few variations. None of them appeared to me 
so material as to give ground for altering the quotations ani re- 
ferences here used. There is indeed one alteration, which ean- 
dour required that I should mention : I have accordingly men- 
tioned It in a note f. 

The arguments of the essayist I have endeavoured to refute 
by argument. Mere declamation I know no way of refuting 
but by analysing it; nor do I conceive hnw inconsistencies can 
be answered otherwise than by exposing (hem. In such analy- 
sis and exposition, which, 1 own, 1 have attempted without ce- 
remony or reserve, an air of ridicule is unavoidable : liut this 
ridicule, I am well aware, if founded in misrepresentatiim, will 
at last rebound upon myself It is possible, that, in some 
things, I have mistaken the author's meaning ; I am conscious, 
thai I have not, in any thing, designedly tuisrepreteiUed ii. 

• A* Ihli Bdvprllwmcnl wu prcflird to the Unt edition of Ihr DlaHTtallnn, 
I mu nnt ■ liriU ■iii'priH«l to obwrvi. thai tlie Fri'nch inuitlutor derltu'nl. In 
the flrat Knlvnrr of fala Jmi au Leeleur, ih*l lie did not know what rdition oT 
' Mr. Huom's Emhj'h I had iivrd In thin work. On proHedjiii;, I dlacnvrml 
that iti)' HiliirliKmrHl hu nut b«n tru»lul«l by Liin, whirh niokes nic luipcct, 
that, by utuc at»,-i[Irul, it liud bte.a IcCl lut of the ct<[iy ivhich he uied. 
t l-ogf 101. 
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PREFACE. 



X HERE oflPer to the Public a new and improTed edition of my 
Dissertation on MiracIeS| first printed in the year 1762, toge^ 
ther with some other Tracts related to it, as supplying addi- 
tional evidences of the truth of our Religion, displaying ita 
amiable spirit, and manifesting its beneficial tendency, in re« 
apect, not only of individuals, but of communities and states. 
. The first of these is a Sermon on the Spirit of the Gospel^ 
preached before the Synod of Aberdeen in 1771. The second, 
a Sermon preached before the Society in Scotland for Propa^ 
gating Christian Knowledge in 1777 ; the scope of which is to 
show, that the success of the first publishers of tlie gospel is a 
proof of its truth. The third is a Sermon preached at the As* 
sises at Aberdeen, on the happy influence of Religion on Civil 
Society, The fourth also is a Sermon, on the Duty of Alio* 
giance, preached at Aberdeen in 1776, on the Fast-day, on ac- 
count of the Rebellion in America ; and the fifth, an Address 
to the People of Scotland, on the alarms that had been raised 
in regard to. Popery. 

' On the Dissertation itself I have made a few amendments^ 
not very material I acknowledge, yet of some use for obviating 
objectiona and preventing mistakes. It has been observed by 
several, that Mr. Hume has, since the Dissertation first ap- 
peared in print, once and again republished the Essay to which 
it was intended as an answer ; not only without taking the 
smallest notice that any thing reasonable, or even specious, had 
been urged in opposition to his doctrine, but without making 
any alteration of any consequence on what he had advanced. 
I know but one exception, if it shall be thought of moment 
enough to be called an exception, from this remark. What, in 
former editions, had been thus expressed, as quoted in the Dis- 
sertation *, '^ Upon the whole, it iq[)pears that no testimony 

< «F^I. Sect. 1. 



*' ly attacked. I was walking in the Cloisters of the Jesnifs 
** CoLege of la Fleehe, (a town in which I passed two years of 
*' my youth) and was engaged in conversation with a Jesuit of 
" some parts and learning, who was relating to me, and urging 
*' some nonsensical miracle performed lately in their Convent ; 
*' when I was tempted to dispute against him ; and as my head 
" was full of the topics of my Treatise of Human Nature, 
" wjiich I was at that time composing, this argument irame- 
•' diately occurred to me, and I thought it very much gravelled 
" my companion. But at last he observed to me, that it was 
" impossible for that argument to have any solidity ; because it 
" operated equally against the Gospel as the Catholic miracles; 
** which observation I thought proper to admit as a sufficient 
*' answer, I believe you will allow, that the freedom at least 
" of this reasoning makes it somewhat extraordinary to have 
*' been the jiroduce of a Convent of Jesuits ; though perhaps 



" you may think that the sophistry of it 



plainly of the 



" place of its birth : I beg my compliments to Mrs, Campbell ; 
*' and am, with great regard, 

" Sir, 
" Your most obedient humble Servant, 
" Edau June 7, 1762." " David Hume.** 

The reader will perceive, from this letter, that Mr. Hume 
had not only read my book, since the publication, but had 
perused the manuscript before. The fact was, I had sent my 
papers to a very respectable Clergyman in Edinburgh, still 
living, who was well acquainted wiih that author, and who has* 
since that time, eminently distinguished himself in the world, 
by his own writings; of whose judgment, as I had a high and 
juiit esteem, I was desirous to have his opinion of my piece, iri 
respect both of argument and of composition, before I should 
venture to lay it before the Public. This gentleman, in return, 
after giving his opinion in a candid and friendly manner, added, 
that, as he knew I was myself a little acquainted with Mr. 
Hume, there would be at least no impropriety, if I consented, 
in his showing him the manuscript. To this I heartily agreed ; 
and did it the more readily, as I thought it very possible 
ttiatjinsomc things, I might have mistaken that author's roean^ 
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Hfig; in which case, he was suicly better qualif)i.'tl lliaii any 
Ipther person to set me right.. That, however, had not been 
Idle case; for though Mr. Hume remarks very freely oti my cx- 
Kunmation of his £«say, he docs not, in a. single instaucei eharga 
Hpe with cither misunderstanding or misrepresenting him. la 
BKtumiog the manuscript, Mr. Hume aecompanied it with a 
MBtter to my liieiid, containing such observations as had occurred 
bo him in the perusal. This letter, with the writer's permis- 
■poQ, was transmitted to me. It is to it he alludes in the ee- 
Bond sentence of that which he afterwards wrote to me, and 
■Irfaich is inserted above. 

B| Jt cannot be denied that, in the first letter, he appeared not 
■l little hurt by the freedom of the manner in which his prin- 
l^ples at>d reasoning had been canvassed. To complaints of 
^i^is kind a few hints arc suhjomedas suggesting topics from 
y.'Which a sufficient answer might be drawn to some of my refu- 
HMUions and objections. In regard to a few particular cxprcs- 
■fona complained of, 1 have, as he justly observes, either re~ 
■Bovcd or softened them, that I might, as much as possible, 
nevoid the offence, without impairing the argument. For the 
I bints he has thrown out, by way of reply, I consider myself as 
Lfiodebted to him. They have suggested objections which had 
not occurred to me, and which required to be obviated, that 
the argument might hsve all the weight, and all the illustration 
of which it is capable. I did accordingly, where it appeared 
uisite, introduce, and in my judgment, refute the sug- 
ited answer. Thus I was enabled to anticipate objections, 
remove difficulties, which might have occurred to other 
leaders, and been thought by some very momentous. But ai 
the manuscript had, before then, been put into the hands of 
the printer at Edinburgh, I could not, at Aberdeen, avail my- 
self of those hints, so easily as by making (hem the subject of 
notes which 1 could soon transmit to the printer, with direc- 
tions in regard to the passages to which they refer. I was not 
a little surprised that I could find nothing in reply to my refu- 
tation of his abstract and metaphysical argument on the evi- 
dence of testimony displayed with so much ostentation in the 
first part of his Essay, the production of which argument, to 
the Public, teems to have been his principal motive for wilting 






oil tlic subject. All his observations of any moment i 
Icvellod against tlic answers which had beeu given to his mora 
familiar and popular topics employed in the aceond part. — The 
letter, wliich is addressed lo Dr. Hugh Blair, Edinburgh, is as 
follows : 
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" I have perused the ingenious performance, which you wai 
" so obliging as to put into my hands, with all the attention 
"possible; though not perhaps with all the seriousness and 
■' gravity which you have so frequently recommended to me. 
■' But the fault lies not in the piece, which is certainly very 
■' acute, but in the subject, I know you will say it lies in nci- 
" ther, but in myself alone. If that be so, I am sorry to say 
" that I believe it is incurable. 

" I could wish that your friend had not chosen to appear 
" as a controversial writer, hut had endeavoured to establish his 
" principles, in general, without any reference to a particular 
" book or person; though I own he docs me a great deal of 
" honour, in thinking that any thing I have wrote deserves his 
" attention : For besides many tnconveniencies, which attends 
" that kind of writing, I see it is almost impossible to preserve 
" decency and good manners in it. This author, for instance, 
" says sometimes obliging things of mc, much beyond what I 
" can presume to deserve ; and 1 thence conclude, that in ge- 
f neral he did not mean to insult mc : Yet I meet with some 
" other passages more worthy of Warbuiton and bis foUowcTS) 
" tlian of so ingenious an author. 

" But as I am not apt to lose my temper, and would still less 
f* incline to do so with a friend of yours, I shall calmly com- 
" municate to you some remarks on the argument, since you 
f seem to desire it. I shall employ very few words, since a bint 
" will suffice to a gentleman of this author's penetration. 

" Sect. 1. I would desire the author to consider, whether 
** the medium, by which we reason concerning human testimony, 
" be different from that which leads us to draw any inferences 
*' concerning other human actions ; that is, our knowledge of 
" human nature from experience? Or why it U different? I 
" suppose wc conclude an honest man will not lie tq us, in tb« 
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^* same manner as we conclude that he will not cheat us. As 
** to the youthful propensity to believe, which is corrected by 
'^ experience; it seems obvious, that children adopt, blindfold, 
'^ all the opinions, principles, sentiments, and passions, of their 
'^ elders, as well as credit their testimony : Nor is this mora 
^^ strange, than that a hammer should make an ^npr^ssjion on 
f' day. 

^^ Sect. 2. No man can have any other experience but his 
^^ own. The experience of others becomes his only by the 
^' credit which he gives to their testimony ; which proceeds from 
^' his OWD experience of human nature. 

'^ Sect. 3. There is no contradiction in saying, that all the 
^* testimony which ever was really given for any miracle, or ever 
^^ will be given, is a subject of derision : And yet forming a fic- 
^' tion or supposition of a testimony for a particular miracle, 
f^ which might not only merit attention, but amount to a full 
^^ proof of it. For instance, the absence of the sun during 48 
** hours : But reasonable men would only conclude from this 
^^ fact, that the machine of the globe was disordered during th^ 
** time. 

^^ PsLge 28. I find no difficulty to explain my meaning, and 
'^ yet shall not probably do it in any future edition. The proof 
^^ against a miracle, as it is founded on invariable experience, 
^^ is pf that species or kind of proof, which is full and certain 
*^ when tal^en ^one, because it implies no doubt, as is the case 
^^ with all probabilities ; but there are degrees of this species, 
'^ an4 whei^ a weaker proof is opposed to a stronger it is over-> 
f * come. 

** Page 29. There is very little more delicacy in telling i^ 
^f map he speaks nonsense by implication than in saying so di- 
^* rectly. 

** Sect. 4. Does a man of sense run after every silly tale of 
^^ witches, or hobgoblins, or fairies, anj canvass particularly the 
^' evidence ? I never knew any one, that examined and deliberat- 
** ed about nonsense who did not believe it before the end of 
** his inquiries. 

** Sect. 5, I wonder the author does not perceive the reason 
** why Mr*. John Knox and Mr. Alexander Hendewonyid not 
^^ work as many miracles as their brethren in other churches, 



" Miracle working was n popish trick, and disrardod with tlie 
** other parts of that religion. Men must have new and oppo- 
" site ways of establish iug new and opposite follies'. The 
*' some reason extends to Mahomet. The Greek priests, who 
" were in the neighbourhood of Arabia, and many of them in 
*' it, were as great miradc- workers as the Romiah; and Maho- 
" met would have been laughed at for so stale and simple a de- 
*' vice. To cast out devils, and cure the blind, where evBty 
" one almost can do as much, is not tlie way to get any extra- 
•' ordinary Ascendant over men f. I never read of a miracle in 
" my life, that was not meant to establish some new point of r(«- 
" ligion. There are no miracles wrought in Spain to prove the 
*' gospel; but St. Francis Xavicr wrought a thousand well at- 
" tested ones for that purpose in the Indies. The mir.icles in 
'* Spain, wliich are also fully aiid completely attested, are wrought 
" to prove the efficacy of a particular crucifix or relict, whicb 
*• is always a new point, or at least not universally received J. 

" Sect. 6. If amiracle proves a doctrine to be revealed from 
" God, and consequently true, a miracle can never be wrought 
" for a contrary doclriuc. The facts are therefore as mcompa* 
" lible as the doctrines. 

■ On tbcobunation, paga l^.Gu. that muieor [he Rfrunnen,eith«r ttbnid 
•r Kt bume, haJ evar prnteiidixl lu the power uf working miraclrjs, noUvithstand- 
laK IliB EnthiMium with which the Enayist charges thvia in hi»1ii»iury, >iiil 
katwIthBtandiRg [he great Facility which he affimn then I> in tlila way of iiu- 
|mdng upon numktBd. Totbh bo replies la aboTe, "/ mmdtr the ataher Joes not 
pgraine," j-c. My return to this will be fbutid in a noM id the Diuertatluu. 

f llie rc|>ly to the ahw^rvadun, with regard to Mahomet, will in Iband in lh« 
plaix nfeirtd to, partly in Ibe leil, and partly in the note at (he butlonmfiba 

f 111 page 9i of the former Wltlon t had anerteit, that the onicuUr predle- 
liuno among the Pagans, and the pretended wutiden performed hy Cspucblna 
•nd Frian, by itinerant or stalloaary leBcbers among the Roman Catliullta, 
could not be UrnDminaled iiiiraclcs aacribed to a new aysteui uf religiim. Thia 
remarii drew from Mr. Hume the reply ai ahoTB. " I ncirr read," ^c. To 
Hila oljectliin, the note on that pOMOge [■ inletided as nn aniwer: Whether 
b ba ■ sufficient one the reader will Judge. In auy event, he will, I pwiuada 
■Dytclf. do me the justice to own, IhnI I ha'e not weakened my adveniry 'a 
plea by niy manner of utating It. To avoid Ihia, I have hept aa close tu tba 
al|)eclor*a own worda, ai I cuuld propfriy, without naming and (|iioting him. 
ReaMe these •hMfrrntiona, I hardly And any Ihlnj In Ihe letter, bMiDf tht Ip-' 
pMrance of nrguDicut, whlvh affects toy rcaMinltic- .: i.ii. Ji .i iiitH 
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** I eoiild wish your friend had not denominated me an in- 

* fidel writer, on account of ten or twelve pages which seem to 
•• him to have that tendency ; While I have wrote so manjr 
" volumes on history, literature, polities, trade, morals, which, 
** in that pa^iculai at least, are entirely inoffensive. Is a man 
** to be called a drunkard because he has been fuddled once in 
« his life time? 

'* Havmg said so much to your friend, who is certainly a 
** very ingenious man, though a little too zealous for a phili>> 
"sopher; permit me also the freedom of saying a word t» 
*• yourself. Whenever 1 have had the pleasure to be in youf 
■• company, if the discourse turned upon any common subject 
** of literature or reasoning, I always parted from you both en* 
•* tcrtaincd and instructed. But when the conversation was 

* diverted by you from this channel towards the subject of 
•* your profession ; though I doubt not but your intentions were 
*' very friendly towards me, I own I never received the samft 
** satisfaction : I was apt to be tired ; and you to be angry. 
" I would therefore wish for the future, wherever my good 
*• fortune throws me in your way, that these topics should be 

forbOTne between us. I have, long since, done with all in- 
quiries on such subjects, and am become incapable of instruc- 
tion ; though I own no one is more capable of conveying it 
** than yourself. 

" After having given you the liberty of communicttting to 
youi friend what part of this letter you think proper, I re* 
main^ 

« Sir, 
" Your most obedient humble Servant, 

" David Humk." 

It may not be improper, in order, as much as possible, td 
prevent misapprehensions, to add, that though I know that se- 
veral pieces on the same subject have been published since the 
first edition of my Dissertation, I have not had the good for- 
tune to see any of them, except one printed along with other 
Tracts by the late learned and accurate Dr. Price. There 
is one in particular by Dr. Farmer, which I have oftener than 
once inquired about, but have not yet been lucky enough to 



meet with- ThiS] perhaps is imputable to the lateness of my 
inquiries ; for I acknowledge that I was ao much engrossed by 
other studies at the time of its first appearing, that I did not 
think of leading more on that article, till an application to my- 
self, for a new edition of the Dissertation, suggested the pro- 
priety of consulting what may have been written by learned 
men on the subject posterior to the first edition. From some 
other works I have read of Dr. Farmer's, I have reason to be- 
beve that the piece alluded to is both ingenious and acute; 
and from some account of it, which I remember to have perused 
in a Review, I have ground to suspect that his principles and 
mine on that subject do not in all things correspond. At the 
same time I recollect to have thought, when reading the ao 
count, that, on some points, the difference between us was 
piore in expression than in sentiment. My only reason f(w 
mentioning this circumstance here, is to prevent the mjscon- 
fltruction of my silence in regard to him and other writers on 
the same subject, whose sentiments may either coincide with 
mine, or stand in opposition to them. My silence in such 
cases proceeds neither from contempt nor from poliq/. They 
will come nearer the truth, and do me more justice, who shall 
ascribe it to ignorance. 

I shall only add, with respect to the gentleman who did me 
the honour to translate my Dissertation into French, that 
(hough, upon tlie whole, he has acquitted himself admirably 
pf the task he had undertaken, and has, In many things, im- 
proved upon his original, there are a few places in which be 
seems not perfectly to have apprehended my meaning. The 
cause of his mistake I find to have sometimes been an ambi- 
guity or obscurity in the English expression I had employed. 
In such cases I have endeavoured to correct the fault in this 
edition, and .give to the diction all the perspicuity possible. 
There is no quality in style more important, whatever be thq 
pubject ; but in argumentative writings it is indispensable. 
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P C'linisTiANiTY," it has been said, '< is not founded in u~. 
i vuraent." If it were only meant by these words, that the re- 
F figion of Jesus could not, by the single aid of reasoning, pro- 
I dnce its full effect upon the heart ; every true Christian would 
[ ^eerfully subscribe to them. No arguments, unaccompanied 
by the influences of the Holy Spirit, can convert the soul from 
un to God ; though even, to such conversion, arguments are, 
by the agency of the Spirit, rendered subservient. Again, if 
we were to understand, by this aphorism, that the principles of 
our rehgion could never have been discovered" by the natural 
and unassisted faculties of man; this position, I presume^ 
would be as little disputed as the former. But if, on the con- 
trary, under the cover of an ambiguous expression, it is intend- 
ed to insinuate, that those principles, from their very nature, 
can admit no rational evidence of their truth, (and this, by the 
way, ic the only meaning which eau avail our antagonists] the 
ffospel, as well as common sense, loudly reclaims against it. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, the author of our religion, often 
argued, both with his disciples and with his adversaries, as with 
I reasonable men, on the principles of reason. Without this fa- 
I c«lty, he well knew, they could not be susceptible either of reli- 
|K)on, or of law. He argued from prophecy, and the coufor- 
"inityof the event to the prediction". Ho argued from the 
testimony of John the Baptist, who was generally acknowledged 
to be a prophet |. He argued Irom the miracles which he him- 
self performed Xi ^S uncontrovertible evidences, that God Al- 
mighty operated by him, and had sent him. Ho espostulates 
with his enemies, for not using their reason on this subject. 



• liukc nW. 25, &C. John v. 39. uid 40. 
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INTRODUCnoN. 
IVky, says he, even of yourselves, Judge ye notwhat is right * ? 
In like manner we arc called upon by the apostles of our Lord) 
to act the part of wise men, and Judge impartially of what they 
say f. Those who do so, are highly commended for the can- 
dour and prudence they discover in an affair of so great conse- 
quence J. We are even commanded, to be always ready to 
give tm answer to every man that asiith us a reason of our 
hope 5 ; in meekness to instruct them that oppose themselves \\ ,- 
and earnestly to contend for the faith whteh was once delivered 
to the saints**. God has neither, in natural nor in revealed 
religion, leji himself without witness,- but has in both given 
moral and external evidence, sufficient to convince the impartial^ 
to silence the gainsaycr, and to render inexcusable the atheist 
and the unbeliever. This evidence it is our dnty to attend tOg 
and candidly to examine. We must prove all things, as we 
are expressly enjoined in holy writ, if we would ever hope to 
'holdfast that which is good ff . 

Thus much I thought proper to premise, not to serve as an 
apology for the design of this tract, {the design surely needs no 
apology, whatever the world may judge of the execution) but to 
expose the shallowness of that pretest, under which the advo* 
rates for infidelity, in this age, commonly take slicker. Whilst 
therefore we enforce an argument, which, in support of our re- 
ligion, was so frequently insisted on by its divine founder, we 
will not dread the reproachful titles of dangercnis friends, or rfi^ 
^iVeff enemies of revelation. Such are the titles, which the 
writer, whose sentiments I propose in these papers to canvass, 
has bestowed on his autagonisls X\ ; not, I believe, through ms* 
lice against them, but as a sort of excuse for himself, or at least 
a .handle for introducing a very strange and unmeaning com* 
pliment to the rcLgion of his country, after a very bold attempt 
to uudermine it. We will however do him the justice to own, 
that he hath put it out of our power to retort the charge. No 
intelligent person, who hath carefully perused the Essay oH 
Miracles, will impute to the author either of those ignominious 
characters. 
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My primary intention in undertaking an answer to the afore- 
said Essay, hath invariably been to contribute all in my power to 
the defence of a rdigion^ which I esteem the greatest blessing 
conferred by Heaven on the sons of men. It is at the same 
time a $econdary motive of considerable weight, to vindicate 
phUofophtfy at least that most important branch of it which as- 
certains the rules of reasoning, from those absurd consequences 
which thb author's theory naturally leads us to. The theme 
is arduous. The adversary is both subtle and powerful. With 
such an adversary, I should on very unequal terms enter the 
lists, had I not the advantage of being on the side of truth. 
And an eminent advantage this doubtless is, as it requires but 
moderate abilities to speak in defence of a good cause. A good 
eause demands but a distinct exposition and a fair hearing ; and 
we may say with great propriety, it will speak for itself. But 
to adorn error with the semblance of truth, and make the worse 
appear the better reason^ requires all the arts of ingenuity and 
invention ; arts in which few or none have heen more expert 
than Mr. Hume. It is much to be regretted, that on some oc- 
casions be has so ill applied them. 



DISSERTATION 



ON 



MIRACLt:S. 



PART I. 

lOSACLES ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM TESTIMONY, AND RELIGIOUS MIRACLES 
ARE NOT LESS CAPABLE OF THIS SVIIXENCE THAN OTHERS. 



SECTION I. 

Mr. Htme^sfcaxmrite argument is founded an a false hypothesis. 

Xt is not the aim of this author to evince, that miracles, if ad- 
mitted to be true, would not be a sufficient evidence of a divine 
mission. His design is solely to prove that miracles which have 
not been the objects of our own senses, at least such as are said 
to have been performed in attestation of any religious system^ 
cannot reasonably be admitted by us, or believed on the testi«« 
mony of others. ' A miracle,' says he, ^ supported by any 
'. human testimony, is more properly a subject of derision than 
* of argument */ * Again, in the conclusion of his essay^- 
^ Upon the whole, it appears, that no testimony for (my kind of 
' miracle can ever possibly amount to a probability, much less 
' to a proof f.' Here he concludes against all miracles. ^ Any 
^ kind of miracle' are his express words. He seems however 
immediately sensible, that, in asserting this, he has gone too 
far ; and therefore, in the end of the same paragraph, retracts 
part of what he had advanced in the beginning. < We maj^ 

« Pkge 19i. t ^H^ 202.— See Preface, p. 2. 
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* establish it as a maxim, that no human testimony cau bavc such 
' force, as to prove a miracle, and make it a just foundation for 
' any system of religion.' In the note on this passage, he has 
these words : ' I heg the limitation hero made, may he remarked, 

* when I say, that a miracle can never be proved, so as to be 
' the foundation of a system of religion. For I own that other- 
' wise there may possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual 
' cotirsc of nature, of such a kind, as to admit of proof from 
' human testimony.' 

So much for that cardinal point, which the essayist labours so 
Btrenuously to evince ; and which if true, will not only be sub- 
versive of revelatiou, as received by us, on the testimony of the 
apostles, and prophets, and martyrs; but will directly lead to 
this general conclusion : ' That it is impossible for God Al- 

* mighty to give a revelation, attended with such evidence, that 

* it can be reasonably believed in after-ages, or even in tlie 

* same age, by any person who bath not been an eye-witness 

* of the miracles, by which it is supported.' 

Now by what wonderful proccssof reasoning is this strange con- 
clusion made out? Several topics have been employed for the pur- 
pose by this subtle disputant. Among these there is one prin- 
cipal argument, which he is at great pains to set off to the best 
advantage. Here indeed he claims a particular concern, hanng 
discovered it himself. His title to the honour of the discovery, 
it is not my business to controvert; I confine myself entirely to 
the consideration of its importance. To this end I shall now 
lay before the reader, the unanswerable argument, as he flatters 
himself it will be found ; taking the freedom, for brevity's sake, 
to compcndize the reasoning, and to omit whatever is said mere- 
ly for illustration. To do otherwise would lay me under the 
necessity of transcribing the greater part of the essay. 

' Experience,' says he, ' is our only guide in reasoning con- 

* cerning matters of fact ". Experience is in some things v«- 
*riable, in some things uniform. A variable experience gives 
•rise only to probability; an uniform experience amounts to 

* a proof f. Probability always supposes an opposition ofox- 

* pcriments and observations, where the one side is found to 

* overbalance the other, and to produce a dogrcc of evidence 

• Wft 17*. t I'ng* 'T* '">• 
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proportioned to the superiority. In such cases we must ba- 
lance the oppojsite experiments, and deduct the lesser number 
from the greater, in order to know the exact force of the supe- 
rior evidence *• Our belief or assurance of any fact, from the 
report of eye-witnesses, is derived from.no other principle than 
experience; that is, our observation of the veracity of human 
testimony, and of the usual conformity of facts to the reports 
of witnesses f • Now if the fact attested partakes of the mar- 
vellous, if it is such as has seldom fallen under our observa- 
tfton, here is a contest of two opposite experiences, of which 
the xwe destroys the other, as far as its force goes, and the 
superior can oniy operate on the mind by the force which re- 
mains. The very same principle of experience, which gives 
us a certain degree of assurance, in the testimouy of witnesses, 
gives us also, in this case, another degree of assurance, against 
the fact which they endeavour to establish ; from which con- 
tradiction, there necessarily arbes a counterpoise, and mutual 
destruction of belief and authority %. Further, if the fact af- 
firmed by the witnesses, instead of being only marvellous, is 
really miraculous; if besides, the testimony considered apart 
and in itself amounts to an entire proof; in that case there is 
proof agbdnst proof, of which the strongest must prevail, but 
still with a diminution of its force, in proportion to that of its 
antagonist* A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has established these 
laws, the proof against a miracle from the very nature of the 
fiu^ is as entire, as any argument from experience can possi- 
bly be imagined $. And if so^ it is an undeniable conse- 
quence, that it cannot be surmounted by any proof whatever 
fipom testimony. A miracle therefore, however attested, can 
never be rendered credible, even in the lowest degree.' This, 
n my apprehension, is the sum of the argument, on which my 
ingenious opponent rests the strength of his cause. 

In answer to this I propose first to prove, that the whole is 
built upon a false hypothesis. That the evidence of testimony 
is derived solely from experience, which seems to be an axiom 
of. diis writer, is at least not so incontestible a truth as he sup- 

« Flige 176. t ^>^ t FBg« 179. § P^ 180. 
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poses 


it ; that, c 


in tlie contrary, testiinony has a natural and ori-' 


gi».i 


influence ( 


HI belief, antecedent to espcrience, will, I ima-' 


giiie, 


easily be i 


Bvinced. For this purpose let it be remarked,' 


that 


tlie carlie 


St assent, which is given to testimony bjr 


chUdi 


ren, and w 


'hich is previous to all experience, is in fact 


the 1 


Host unlini 


lited; that by a gradual experience of man- 


kind, 


it is gradually cantFai:ted, and reduced to narrower 



bounds. To say therefore that nut diffidence in testiinony 
is the result of experience, is more philosopliical, l»ecaUGa 
more consonant to truth, than to say that our faith iii testi- 
mony has this foundation. Accordingly youth, which is un-'^ 
experienced, is credulous ; age, on the contrary, is distrustful^ 
Exactly the reverse would be the oase, were this author's' 
doctrine just, 

Perhaps it will be said. If experience is allowed to be the 
enly measure of a logical or reasonable faith in testimony, thtf 
question, Whether the ivfluence of testimony on btlief, be ori- 
ginal or derived? if it be not merely verbal, is at least of no 
importance in the present controversy. But I maintain it is of 
the greatest importance. The difference between us is by nd 
means s« inconsiderable, as to a careless view it may appear. 
According to his philosophy, the presumption is against the tes- 
timony, or (whii;h amounts lo the same thing) there is not the 
sroallcst- presumption in its favour, till properly supported bj 
experience. According to the explication given above, there is 
the strongest presumption in favour of the testimony, till pro^ 
perjy refuted by experience. 

If it be objected by the author, that such a faith in teatimoiif 
83 is prior to experience, must be unreasonable and unpliiIos<>- 
phical, because unaccountable ; I should rejily, that there are, 
and must be, in human nature, some original grounds of belief, 
beyond which our researches cannot proceed, and of which 
therefore it is vain to attempt a rational account, I should de^ 
aire the objector to frivc a reasonable account of his faith in this 
principle, that siiiiiiar causes always ]>roduce similar effects; 
or in liiia, thai the course of nature villbe tlie same to-morrot^, 
ihal it was yesterday, and is to-day : I'rinciples, which he him- 
OTlf acknowledges, are neither intuitively evident, nor deduced 
from premises ; and which nevertheless we are under a necessity 
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of presupposing, in all our reasonings from experience *• I 
should desire him to give a reasonable account of his faith in 
the clearest informations of his memory, which he will find it 
alike impossible either to doubt, or to explain* Indeed memo- 
ry bears nearly the same relation to experience, that testimony 
does. Certain it is that the defects and misrepresentations of 
memory are often corrected by experience. Yet should any 
person hence infer, that memory derives all its evidence from 
experience, he would fall into a manifest absurdity. For, on 
the contrary, experience derives its origin solely from memory, 
and is nothing else but the general maxims or conclusions, we 
have formed, from the comparison of particular facts remember- 
ed. If we had not previously given an implicit faith to memo- 
ry, we had never been able to acquire experience. When 
therefore we say that memory, which gives birth to experience, 
may nevertheless, in some instances, be corrected by experience, 
no more is implied, but that the inferences, formed from the 
most lively and perspicuous reports of memory, sometimes serve 
to rectify the mistakes which arise from such reports of this 
faculty, as are most languid and confused. Thus memory, in 
these instances, may be said to correct itself. The case is often 
much the same with experience and testimony, as will appear 
more clearly in the second section, where I shall consider the 
ambiguity of the word experience^ as used by this author. 

But how, says Mr. Hume, is testimony then to be refuted? 
Principally in one or other of these two ways \—Jirst^ And most 
directly, by contradictory testimony \ that is, when an equal or 
greater number of witnesses^ equally or more credible, attest the 
contrary : secondly j By such evidence, either of the incapacity 
or of the bad character of the witnesses, as is suflScieiit to dis- 
credit them. What, rejoins my antagonist, cannot then testi- 
mony be confuted by the extraordinary nature of the fact at- 
tested ? Has this consideration no weight at all ? That this 
consideration has no weight at all, it was never my intention to 
maintain ; that by itself it can very rarely, if ever, amount to a 
refutation against ample and unexceptionable testimony, I hope 
to make extremely plain. Who has ever denied, that the uur 

* Sceptical Doubts. Part. 2. 
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commonness of an event related, is a presumption against its 
reality; and that chiefly on account ol' the tendency, which; 
perience teaches us, and this author has oliscrved, some peo] 
have to sacrifice truth to the lovo of wonder * ? The questioft' 
only is, How far does this presumption extend P In the estem' 
which Mr. Hume has assigned it, he has greatly exceeded thg] 
limits of nature, and consequently of all just reasoning. 

In his opinion, ' When the fact attested is such as has bgW'i 

* doro fallen under our observation, there is a contest of two o] 

* posite experieui;es, of which the one destroys the other, as fat 
' as its force goes, and the superior can only operate on the 
' mind, by the force which remains f.' — There is n metaphysical, 
J had ahnost said, a magical lialance and arithmetic, for the 
weighing and subtracting q£ evidence, to which he frequently 
recurs, and with which he seems to fancy he can perform won- 
ders. I wish he bad been a little more explicit in teaching us 
how these rare inventions must be used. When a writer of 
genius and elocution expresses himself in general terms, he wiM 
find it an easy matter to give a plausible appearance to thin« 
tbo most unintelligible in nature. Such sometimes is this axm 
thor's way of writing. In the instance before us, he is particii* 
larly happy in his choice of metaphors. They are such as ar* 
naturally adapted to prepossess a reader in his favour. Whiril 
candid person can think of suspecting the impartiality of an in* 
quirer, who is for weighing in tlic scales of reason, all the argii* 
mentG on both sides? Who can suspect his exactness who de> 
termines every thing by a nvmerical computation ? Hence it i^ 
that to a superficial view his reasoning appears scarcely inferior 
to demonstration ; but, when narro-.vly canvassed, it is impraet^ 
cable to find an application, of which, in a consistency with good 
sense, it is capable. > ' 

In confirmation of the remark just now made, let us try how 
his manner of arguing on this point can be applied to a particu- 
lar instance. For this purpose I make the following supposi' 
lion. I have lived for some years near a ferry. It consists 
with my knowledge, that the passage-boat has a thousand times 
crossed the river, and as many times returned safe. An un- 
known man, whom I have just now met, tells me, in a seriotis 
• Fugt I8I-. t IV'' I'f- 
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maimer, that it is lost; and affirms, that he iiimself, standing 
on llic bank, was a spectator of the scene; that lie saw tlie 
passengers carried down the stream, and the boat overwhelmed. 
No person, who ta infiuenccd in his judgment of thin(;s, not by 
philosophical subtilties, but by common sense, a much surer 
guide, will hesitate to declare, that in such a testimony I have 
probable evidence of the fact asserted. But if leaving common 
sense, I shall recur to metaphysics, and submit to be tutored 
in my way of judging by the essayist, he will remind me, 
' that there is here a contest of two opposite experiences, , of 

* which the one destroys the other, as far as its force goes, and 

* the superior can only operate ou the mind by the force which 

* remains.' I am warned, that ' the very same principle of ex- 

* perience, which gives me a certain degree of assurance in the 
itimony of the witness, gives me also, in this case, another de- 

reeofaasurance, against the fact, which he endeavours toesta- 
ilish, from which contradiction there arises a counterpoise, and 

* mutual destruction of belief and authority *.' Well, I would 
know the truth, if possible ; and that I may conclude fairly and 
philosophically, how must I balance these opposite experiences, 
as you are pleased to term them ? Must I set the thousand, or 
rather the two thousand instances of the one side, against the 
aingle instance of the other? In that case, it is easy to see, I 
have nineteen hundred and ninety-nine degrees of evidence, that 
my information is false. Or is it necessary, in order to make 
it credible, that the single iiistauce have two thousand times as 
much evidence, as any of the opposite instances, supposing 
them equal among themselves; or supposing them unequal, as 
much as all the two thousand put together, that there may be 
sC least an equilibrium ? This is impossible. I had for some of 
those instances, the evidence of sense, which liardly any testi- 
mony can equal, much less exceed. Once more, must the evi- 
dence I have of the veracity of the witness, be a full equivalent 
to the two thousand instances, which oppose the fact attested ? 
By the supposition, I have no positive evidence for or against 
his veracity, he being a person whom I never saw before. Yet 
if none of these be the balancing, which the essay-writer mcauA, 

le to discover his meaning. 
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Is then so weak & proof from testimony ineapahlc of being 
refuted? I am far from thinkiiij; so; though even so weak S 
proof couW not be overturned by such a contrary experience^ 
How then may it be overturned ? First, By contradictory testi- 
mony. Going homeivards I met another person, whom i kno^ 
as little as L did the former; finding that he comes from tha 
ferry, I as.k him concerning the truth of the report. He a^ 
£rms, that the whole is a fiction ; that he saw the boat, and all 
iu it, come safe to land. This would do more to turn the scale, 
than fifty thousand such contrary instances, as were supposed. 
Yet this would not remove suspicion. Indeed, if we were to 
consider the matter abstractly, one would think, that all suspi- 
cion would be removed, that the two opposite testimonies would 
destroy each other, and leave the mind entirely under the in- 
fluence of its former experience, in the same state as if neithet 
testimony had been given. But this is by no means consonant 
to fact. When once testimonies are introduced, former expe- 
rience is generally of no account in the reckoning; it is but 
!ikc the dust of the balance, which hath not any sensible efiect 
upon the scales. The mind hangs in suspense between the tVQ 
contrary declarations, and considers it as one to one, or equal 
in probability, that the report is true, or that it is falce. After- 
wards a third, and a fourth, and a fifth, confirm the declaration 
of thesecond. I am then quite at ease. Is this the only effectual 
way of confuting false testimony? No. I suppose a^atn, that 
instead of meeting with any person who can inform me concern- 
ing the fact, I get from some, who arc acquainted witJi the wit- 
ness, information concerning his character. They tell me, he 
18 notorious for lying; and that his lies are commonly forged* 
not with a view to interest, but merely to gratify a maliciona 
pleasure, which he takes in alarming strangers. This, though 
not 80 direct a refutation as the former, will be sufUciout 
to discredit hia report. In the former, where there is testi- 
mony contradicting testimony, the author's metaphor of a ba- 
lance may be used with propriety. 'ITic things weighed ate 
homogeuial : And when contradictory evidences are presented 
to the mind, tending to prove positions which cannot be both 
true, the mind must decide on the comparative strength of the 
Opposite evidences, bcfoK it yield to cither. 
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But is this the case in the supposition first made ? By no 
means* The two thousand instaqces formerly known, and the 
single instance attested, as they relate to different facts, though 
of a contrary nature, are not contradictory. There is no incon« 
sistency in believing both. There is no ^ inconsistency in re- 
ceiving the last on weaker evidence, (if it be sufficient evidence) 
Bot only than aU the former together, but even than any of 
them singly. Will it be said, that though the former instances 
are not themselves contradictory to the fact recently attested, 
they lead to a conclusion that is contradictory ? I answer, It is 
true, that the experienced frequencry^ of the conjunction of any 
two events, leads the mind to infer a similar conjunction in time 
to come. But let it at the same time be remarked, that no 
man considers this inference, as having equal evidence with any 
one of those past events, on which it is founded, and for the 
belief of which we have had sufficient testimony. Before then 
^e method recommended by this author can turn to any ao» 
count, it will be necessary for him to compute and determine, 
with precision, how many hundreds, how many thousands, I 
might say how many myriads of instances, will confer such evi* 
dence on the conclusion founded on them, as will prove an equi- 
poise for the testimony of one occulax witness, a man of probity^ 
^n a case of which he is allowed to be a competent judge. 

There is in arithmetic a rule called reduction, by which 
numbers of different denominations are brought to the same de- 
nomination. If this ingenious author shall invent a rule in /o- 
gic^ analogous to this, for reducing different classes of evidence 
to the same class, he will bless the world with a most important 
discovery. Then indeed he will have the honour to establish 
an everlasting peace in the republic of letters ; then we shall 
have the happiness to see controversy of every kind, theological, 
historical, philosophical, receive its mortal wound : for though, 
in every question, we could not even the.u determine, with cer<- 
ttdpty, on whieh side the truth lay, we could always determine 
(lind that is the utmost the nature of the thing admits) with as 
much accuracy as geometry and algebra can afford, on which 
side the probability lay, and in what degree. But till this me- 
taphysical reduction be discovered, it will be impossible, where 
the evidences are of different orders, to ascertain by subtrap^ 
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Hon the superior evidence. We couid not but esteem him a 
novice in arithmetic, who being asked, whether seven poundB or 
eleven pence make the greater sum, and whnt is the dilFcrence? 
should, by nttending solely to the numbers, and overlooking the 
vslue, conclude that eleven pence were the greater, aud that it 
exceeded the other by four. Must we not be equal novices in 
reasoning, if we follow the same method? Must we not fall into 
as great blunders? Of as little significancy do we 6nd the ba^ 
lance. Is the value of things beterogcneal to be d 
merely by weight? Shall silver be weighed against lead, oc 
, copper against iron ? If, in exchang'e for a piece of gold, I were 
oficred some counters of baser metal, is it not obvious, that till 
I know the comparative value of the metals, in vain shall 1 ^- 
tempt to find what is equivalent, by the assistance either of 
scales or of arithmetic ? 

It is an excellent observation, and mucb to the purpose^ 
which the late learned aud pious Bishop of Durham, in his ad-r 
mtrable performance on the analogy of religion to the course of 
nature, hath made on this subject. ' There is a very strong 

* presumption,' says he, ' against the most ordinary facts, before 
' the proof of them, which yet is overcome by almost any proof. 
' There is a presumption of millions to one against the story of 
' Ciesar, or of any other man. For suppose a number of corar 

* mon facts, so and so circumstanced, of which one had no kind 
' of proof, should happen to come into one's thoughts, every 

* one would, without any possible doubt, conclude ibem to be 

* fahte. The hke may be said of a single common fact *.' 
AV'hat then, t may subjoin, shall be said of an uucoramon fact i 
And that an uncommon fact may be proved by testimony, baa 
not ifet been made a question. But, in order to illustrate the 
observation above cited, suppose, first, one at random mcntiooS) 
that at such an hour, of such a day, in such a piirt of the hea- 
vens, a comet wilt appear; the conclusion from experience 
would not be as millions, hut as infinite to one, that the propi>> 
aitlon is false. Instead of this, suppose you have the testimony 
of hut one oceular witness, a man of integrity, and skilled in aa- 
tionomy, that at such au hour, of such a day, in such a part of 
the lieavciiE, a comet did a f peat ; you will not hesitate one mo* 

' I'wt 2, Char- 2. S 3. 
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ment to give faim credit. Yet all the pre^umptiton that was 
agaiiut the truth of the first supposition, though almost as 
stpong evidence as experience can afibrd, was also against the 
tmth ja£ the second, before it was thus attested. 

Is it necessary to urge further, in support of this doctrine^ 
that as the water in the canal cannot be made to rise higher 
than the fountain whence it flows, so it is impossible, that the 
evidence of testimony, if it proceeded from eitperience, should 
ever exceed that of experience, which is its source ? Yet that it 
greatly exceeds this evidence, appears not only from what has 
been observed already, but still more from what I shall havg 
occasion to observe in the sequel. One may safely affirm, that 
no conceivable conclusion from experience, can possess stronger 
evidence, than that which ascertains us of the regular succes* 
sion and duration of day and night. The reason is, the in- 
stances on whidi this experience is founded, are both without 
nnmber and without exception. Yet even this conclusion, the 
atithor admits, as we' shall see in the third section, may, in a 
particular instance, not only be surmounted, but even annihi^ 
lated by testimony. 

Lastly, let it be obeerved, that the immediate conclusion 
ff6m experience is always general^ and runs thus : ^ This is the 

* ordinary course of nature/ ' Such an event may reasonably 
^ be expected, where all the circumstances are entirely sipailar.* 
Bpt when we descend to particulars, the conclusion becomes 

. weekeTf being more indirect. For though all the known ciry 
cumstakices be similar, all the acitrrd circumstances may not be 
similar ; nor is it possible in any case to be assured (our know- 
ledge of things being at best but superficial) that all the actual 
draimetances are huHon to us. On the contrary, the direct 
con<^lnsioii from testimony is always jMir/u:«/!tir, and runs thus; 

* This is the fact in such an individual instance.' The remark 
now made will serve both to throw light on some of the preced- 
ing ebservations, and to indicate the poper sphere of each sp^ 
cies of evidence. Experience of the past is the only rule where- 
by we can judge concerning the /iiture: And as when the sun 
is below the horizon, we must do the best we can by the light 
of the raoon, or even of the stars ; so in all cases where we have 
BO testimony, we are under a necessity of recurring to cxpe- 
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rtence, and of balancing or numbering contrary observa- 
tions '. But tbe evidence resulting hence, even b the clearest 
cases, is acknowledged to be so weak, compared with that 
wbic'ti results from testimony, that the strongest conviction, 
built merely on the former, may be overturned by the slightest 
proof eshibitcd by the latter. Accordingly the future has, in 
all ages and nations, bccu denominated the province of conjeor 
ture and uncertainty. 

FaoH nhat has been said, the attentive reader will easily dift< 
cover, that the author's argument against miracles, has not Lb« 
least affinity to the argument used by Dr. Tilbtson against trail- 
svltstanliation, with which Mr. Hume has introduced his sub- 
ject. Let us hear the argument, as it is related in the essay, 
from the writings of the Archbishop. ' It is acknowledged on 
' all hands,' says that learned prelate, ' that the authority either 

* Wbererer aneh boUuclng or numbeTing can take plaea, tbe oppoaile tytm 
Jencea niuat Ik eutirelf diullu. Jt will rarely oraiat lu in juilgiag of laO^ 
Hupporled by tHtituoDf ; fur even where conti'aJicCury teAtiiiLaniea come lo tt 
coiisidcred, you will hardly find, that the characters of the witnesso on the opt 
posit* aides we so preoiwlr equil, u that aa arilhineliisl operation will eroln 
Ihc credibility. In matteti of pure experience it has often place. Henca Oot 
<«iinpu(atioaa that have been iiinde of Ibe nUuo vf annuities, iniurance^ «n4 
•cvcral other canimerr.ial artklva. In calculalluna concerning cbunces, ths ds- 
gree of pnihablllty may be determined with muthemBticaJ esBctness. I shall 
liere take the liberty, though the matter be uot weatlal lo tba design of thii 
tntct, to eorrect an ovemigbt Id the essayist, who always supposH, that wbari 
Mnttsry evidences must be balanced, tbe probability Ilea in tbe cemainder or 
■uqiliu, when (he less number is nubtracted fruiu llie greater. I'he probabilily 
jdoAt not consist in the surpjus, but in the ratio, or geometriral proportloa. 
Which the numbers on the oppoolte sides bear tii each other, I cipjala lUyMlf 
thus. In i^vooF of one supjioaFd event, there are 100 similar inalaneea, agaliBt 
~ Jt dO. In another case under coiuideratiou, the funournble instafuwa aro SIX 
Wid only 10 unfaToui-sble. Though the difference, or arlllimetiod proporttoa^ 
which is 30, be tbe same in both caws, the probability is by no means equal, ai 
(be aiitliur's ivny af reiuoning Implies. The pmhabilily of th* flrxt event is ss 
100 to Ml, org lo 1. The probability of the second is as 60 to 10, or. 6 la I. 
Cansequestly on comparing the dilferent uamplet, though both b« probable, 
^ leeoiHi is tbrica as probable aa the first. I am sent.lfa]c that the precise ip- 
^ sr«« of probability is nut entirely determined, even by Ihe ratio. There tre 
y_ frther olrcuuiatflnces to be considered whent the ulinoel acciirocy 1* reqalstte : 
" Bat It duM not appmr neressary, iu tbe prew-nl Imjulry, to enter Attftr lU* 
fAeuibjscI. Sea Dr. I'i'ice's Uissertatioii, Sect 11. 
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of the scripture or of tradition, is founded merely on the testi* 
mony of the apostles, who were eye*witnesses to those miracles 
of our Saviour, by which he proved his divine mbsion. Our 
evidence then for the truth of the Christian religion is less than 
the evidence for the truth of our senses ; because even in the 
first authors of our religion it "was no greater ; and it is evif 
dent, it must diminish in passing from them to their disciples ; 
nor can any one be so certain of the truth of their testimony, 
as of the immediate objects of his senses. But a weaker evir 
dence can never destroy a stronger ; and therefore, were the 
doctrine of the real presence ever so clearly revealed in scripr 
ture, it were directly contrary to the rules of just reasoning to 
give our assent to it. It contradicts sense, though both the 
^scripture and tradition, on which it is supposed to be built, 
^ carry not such evidence with them as sense, when they are cour 
^ sidered merely as external evidences, and are not brought home 
* to every one's breast by the immediate operation of the Holy 
^ Spirit *•- That the evidence of testimony is less than the 

evidence of sense^ is undeniable* Sense is the source of that 

evidence, which is first transferred to the memory of the indivi- 
dual, as to a general reservoir, and thence transmitted to others 
by the channel of testimony. That the original evidence can 
neVer gain any thing, but must lose, by the transmission, is be- 
yond dispute. What has been rightly perceived may be mis- 
remembered ; what is rightly remembered may, through inca- 
•pflcity, or through ill intention, be misrcported ; and what is 
rightly reported may be misunderstood. In any of these four 
ways therefore, either by defect of memory, of elocution, or of 
veracity in the relater, or by misapprehension in the hearer, 
there is a chance, that the truth received by the information of 
the senses, may be misrepresented or mistaken; now every 
such chance, occasions a real diminution of the evidence. That 
the sacramental elements are bread and wine, not fiesh and 
blood, our sight and touch and taste and smell concur in testifyr 
iDg. If these senses arQ not to be credited, the apostles them^r 
selves could not have evidence of the mission of their mast§7« 
For' the greatest external evidence they had, or could have,' of 
whis mission, was that which their senses gave them, of the reality 

* Page 173, 174. 



of his miracles. But whatever strength there is in this argu- 
ment, with regard to the apostles, the argument, with regard 
to us, who, for those miracles, have only the ctidence, nut of 
our own senses, hut of their testimony, is incomparably stronger. 
In their case, it is sense contradicting sense ; in ours, it is sense 
HOD tradic ting testimony. But what relation has this to th^ 
author's argument? None at all. Testimony, it is ackni 
ed, is a weaker evidence than sense. But it has been already I 
evinced, that its evidence for particular facts is infinitely strongi 
than that which the general conclusions from experience ci 
ford us. Testimony holds directly of memory and i 
Whatever is duly attested must be remembered by the wit 
whatever is duly remembered must once have been perci 
But nothing similar takes place with regard to experience, i 
can testimony, with any appearance of meaning, be said to hoi 
of it. 



Thus I have shown, as I proposed, that the author's rea- 
soning proceeds on a false hypothesis. — It supposes testimony 
to derive its evidence solely fronj experience, which is false.— 
It supposes by consequence, that contrary observations have s 
weight in opposing testimony, which the first and most acknow- 
ledged principles of human reason, or, if you like the term bet- 
ter, common sense, evidently shows that they have not. — It as- 
signs a rule for discovering the superiority of contrary evidences, 
which, in the latitude there given it, tends to mislead the judg- 
mcnt, and which it is impossible, by any explication, to rendfli 
of real use. 



SECTION II. 



Mr. Hume chargtd with some failacies in his may of maiuzgiiik 
the argument. 



Ls the essay there is frequent mention 
aud much use made of it. It is strange 
iavourcd us with the definition of a term 



of the word experietuSL 
that the author has ml 
I of so much moment to 
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his argument. This defect I shall endeavour to supply ; and 
the rather, as the word appears to be equivocal, and to be used 
by the essayist in two very different senses. The first and 
most proper signification of the word, which, for distinction's 
sake, I shall call personal experience, is that given in the pre^ 
ceding section. ^ It is,' as was observed, < founded in memory^ 
^ and consists solely of the general maxims or conclusions that 
^ each individual hath formed from the comparison of the parti- 

* cular facts remembered by him.' In the other signification, in 
which the word is sometimes taken, and which I shall distin- 
guish by the term derived^ it may be thus defined. * It is 

* founded in testifnony^ and consists not only of all the experiences 
^ of others, which have, through that channel, been communi- 
' cated to us, but of all the general maxims or conclusions we 

* have formed, from the comparison of particular facts attested.' 

In proposing his argument, the author would surely be un- 
derstood to mean only personal experience ; otherwise, his 
making testimony derive its light from an experience which de- 
rives its light from testimony, would be introducing what lo- 
gicians term a drde in causes. It would exhibit the same 
things alternately, as causes and effects of each other. Yet no- 
thing can be more limited, than the sense which is conveyed 
tinder the term experience^ in the first acceptation. The 
merest clown or peasant derives incomparably more knowledge 
from testimony, and the communicated experience of others, 
than in the longest life he could have amassed out of the trea- 
sure of his own memory. Nay, to such a scanty 'portion the 
savasre himself is not confined. If that therefore must be the 
rule, the only rule, by which every testimony is ultimately to 
be judged, our belief in matters of fact must have very narrow 
bounds. No testimony ought to have any weight with us, that 
does not relate an event, similar at least to some one observa- 
tion, which we ourselves have made. For example, that there 
are such people on the earth as negroes, could not, on that hy- 
pothesis, be rendered credible to one who had never seen a ne- 
gro, not even by the most numerous and the most unexception- 
lible attestations. Against the admission of such testimony, 
however strong, the whole force of the author's argument evi- 
deniiy opersites. But that innumerable absurdities would flow 



from tliis principle, I might easily evince, did I not tliink 
task superfluous. 

The author himself is aware of the consequences ; and there*-' 
fore, hi whatever sense he uses the term experience in propose'" 
iug his argument ; in prosecuting it, he, with great dexterityj' 
shifts the sense, and, ere the reader is apprised, insinuates an-' 
other. ' It is a miracle,' says he, 'that a dead man should 
' come to life, because that has never been observed in any age' 

* or country. There must therefore be an uniform experience'. 
' against every miraculous event, otherwise the event would not' 
' merit that appellation '.' Here the phrase, an uniform eav' 
perience against on event, in the latter clause, is implicitly dc*. 
fined in the former, not what has never been observed by u9j, 
but (mark his words) what has neverbeen ofmenjed m any agB' 
OH couNTiiY, Now, what has been observed, and what hat 
not been observed, in all ages and countries, pray how can you, 
Sir, or I, or any man, come to tlio knowledge of? Only I sup- 
pose by testimony, oral or written. The personal esperience of 
every individual is limited to but a part of one age, and eonw' 
iriouly to a narrow spot of oiic country. If there be any other 
way of being made acquaiutcd with facts, it is to me, I own, ay' 
impenetrable secret; I have no apprehension of it. 11' ther** 
be not any. What shall we make of that cardinal point, oa' 
which your argument turns ? It is in plain language, ' Testl- 
' mony is not entitled to tlic least degree of faith, but as far at 

* it is supported liy such an extensive experience, as if we had 
' not had a previous and independent faith in testimony, we could 

* itcvor have acquired.' "" 

How natural is the transition from one sophism to another! 
You will soon be convinced of this, if you attend but a little to 
the strain of the argument. ' A miracle,' says be, ' is a viola- 
•tion of the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable expe- 

* riencc hath established these laws, the proof against a miracle 
•is aa entire, as any argument from experience can possibly be 

* imagined f.' Again, ' As an uniform experience amounts to 
» a proof, there is here a direct and full proof, from the nature 
'of the fact, agaiubt the existence of any miracle :]:.' I must 

• P«g« 181, -f I'ngr IBO. ) 1'H<^ 'f' 
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once ask the author. What is the precise meaning of the wonk 
firm^ unalterable^ uniform ? An experience that admits no exr* 
ception, is surely the only experience, which can with propriety 
be termed uniform^ firm^ unalterable. Now since, as was ro^ 
marked above, the far greater part of this experience, which 
comprises e.very age and every country, must be derived to oa 
from testimony ; that the experience may be^rm, uniform^ iifK 
alterable^ there must be no contrary testimony whatever. Yet 
by the author's own hypothesis, the miracles he would thus coh^ 
fute, are supported by testimony. At the same time, to give 
strength to his argument, he is under a necessity of supposing^ 
that there is no exception from the testimonies against them. 
Thus he falls into that paralogism, which is called begging th$ 
question. What he gives with one hand, be takes with tho 
other* He admits, in opening bis design, what in bis argu- 
ment he implicitly denies. 

But that this, if possible, may be still more manifest, let ua 
attend a little to some expressions, which one would imagine he 
had inadvertently dropt. ^ So long,' says he, ^ as the world 
^ endures, I presume, will the accounts of miracles and prodigiea 
* be found in all profane history *•' Why does he presume 
so? A man so much attached to experience, can hardly be su»* 
pected to have any other reason than this ; because such ac- 
counts have hitherto beeil found in all the histories, profane aa 
well as sacred, of times past. But we need not recur to an in- 
ference to obtain this acknowledgment. It is often to be met 
#itb in the essay. In one place we learn, that the witnesses' 
for miracles are an infinite number f ; in another, that all reii^ 
gious records of whatever kind abound with them :{:. I leave it 
therefore to the author to explain, with what consistency he cao 
assert, that the laws of nature are established by an uniform ex-* 
perience, (which experience is chiefly the result of testimony) 
and at the same time allow, that almost all human histories are 
full ol the relations of miracles and prodigies, which are vior 
lations of those laws. Here is, by his own confession, testimony 
against testimony, and very ample on both sides. How theii 

• Page 174<. In the edition of the Essay, 1767, mentioned In the Pre^e^ 
his words are, * In all history, sacred and i^rofane.* . 
f Page 190. I Page 191. 
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can one side daiiti a firm, uniform, and unalterable support frowl 
testimony ? 

It will be in vain to object, that the testimony in support « 
tlie laws of nature, greatly exceeds the testimony for the viola 
tioos of these laws ; nnd tfjat, if we are to be determined 1 
the greater number of observations, we shall reject .aU luiracloi 
whatever. I ask. Why are the testimonies much more d 
ous in the one case than in the other? The aoswer is obvious^ 
Katurai occurrences are much more frequent than such a 
preternatural. But are all the accounts wc have ofthcpestii 
lence to be rejoctcii as incredible, because, in this countiy, 
hear not so often of that disease, as of the fever? Or, because 
the number of natural births is inflnitely greater than that of 
monsters, shall the evidence of the former be regarded as a 
confutatioD of all ihat can be advanced in proof of the latter? 
Such an objector needs to be reminded of what was proved in 
the foregoing section ; that the opposite testimonies relate to 
diSerent facts, and are therefore not contradictory; that the 
conclusion founded on them, possesses not the evidence of the 
facts on which it is founded, but only such a presumptive cvi^ , 
douce, as may be surmounted by the slightest positive fTooLm 
A general conclusion fi-om experience is in comparison but prB*J 
tomplive and indirect ; sufficient testimony for a particular facf 
is direct and positive evidence. 

I shall remark one other fallacy in this author's reasoning, 
hefore I conclude this section. ' The Indian prince,' says he. 
•who refused to believe the first relations concerning the efr J 

* fects of frost, reasoned justly ; and it naturally required very , 

• strong testimony to engage hia assent to facta, which arofi* 

* from a state of nature, vith which he was unacquainted, and 
' bore so little analogy to those events, of whCch he had liad 
'constant and uniform experience. Though they were not 

• contrary to his experience, they were not conformable to it ".' 
Here a distinction is artfully suggested, between what is con- 
trray to experience, and what is not co}ifi>rtnal/le to it, Th« 
latter he allows may be proved by testimony, but not the foria- 
cr. A distinction, for which the author seems to have so great 
itse, it will not be improper to examine. 

• Ph' IT9. 
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If my reader happen to be but little acquainted with Mr. 
Hume's writings, or even with the piece here examined, I must 
intreat him, ere he proceed any farther, to give the essay an 
attentive perusal ; and to take notice, particularly, whether, in 
one single passage, he can find any other sense given to the 
terms contrary to experience^ but that which has n<d been ex^ 
pertenced. Without this aid, I should not be surprised, that I 
found it difficult to convince the judicious, that a man of so 
much acuteness, one so much a philosopher as this author, 
should, with such formality, make a distinction, which not only 
the essay, but the whole teneur of his philosophical writings, 
shows evidently to have no meaning. Is that which is contrary 
to experience a synonymous phrase for that which implies a con- 
tradiction ? If this were the case, there would be no need to 
recur to experience for a refutation ; it would refute itself. But 
it is equitable that the author himself be heard, who ought to 
be the best interpreter of his own words. ^ When the fact at- 
^ tested,* says he, ^ is such a one as has seldom fallen under 

* our observation, here is a contest of two opposite expe* 
< riences *•' In this passage, not the being never experienced, 
bat even the being seldom experienced, constitutes an opposite 
experience. I can conceive no way but one, that the author 
can evade the force of this quotation ; and that is, by obtruding 
on us some new distinction between an opposite and a contrary 
experience. In order to preclude such an attempt, I shall once 
more recur to his own authority. ^ It is no miracle that a man 
' in seeming good health, should die of a sudden.' Why ? 

* Because such a kind of death, though more unusual than any 
' other, hath yet been frequently observed to happen. But it 
^ is a miracle that a dead man should come to life.' Why ? 
Not because of any inconsistency in the thing. That a body 
should be this hour inanimate, and the next animated, is no 
more inconsistent, than the reverse, that it should be this hour 
animated, and the next inanimate ; though the one be common, 
and not the other. But the author himself answers the ques- 
tion : ^ Because that has never been observed in any age or 
( country f .' All the contrariety then that there is in miracles 
to experience, does, by his own concession, consist solely in this, 

* Fbgfl na t F^ 181. 
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that they have never been observed; that is, they arc n 
formable to experience. To his experience, personal or t 
he must certainly mean; to what he has learned of difFen 
ages and countries. To speak beyond the knowledge he hl^ 
attained, would be ridiculous. It would be first supposing ,|| 
miracle, and then iuferrtng a contrary experience, instead ( 
Concluding, from experience, that the fact is miraculou 

Now, I insist, that, as far as regards the author's argument,* 
a fact perfectly unusual, or not eontbrmable to our experience, 
Buch a fact as, for aught we know, was never observed in auy 
age or country, is ns incapable of proof frem testimony as mira- 
cles are ; that, if this writer would argue consistcutly, he could 
never, on his own principles, reject one, and admit the other. 
Both ought to be rejeclcd, or neither. I would not, by this, be 
thought to signify, that there is no difference between a miracle 
and an extraordinary event, I know that the former implies the 
iuterposal of an invisible agent, which is not impUed in the lat- 
ter. All that I intend to assert is, that the author's arguroent 
equally affects them both. Why docs such interposal appear 
to him incredible ? Not from any incongruity he discerns in the 
thing itself. He dues not pretend it. But it is not conformable 
to his experience. 'A miracle,' says he, ' is a transgression of 
a law of nature *.' But how are the laws of nature known to 
ns? By experience. What is the criterion whereby we nmst 
judge whether the laws of nature are transgressed ? Solely tbe 
conformity or diseonformity of e\'ents to our experience. Thia 
writer surely will not preteud, that we can have any knowledge 
a priori, either of the law, or of the violation. 

Let us then examine, by his own principles, whether the 
King of Siam, of whom the story he alludes to, is related by 
Locke t» could have sufficient evidence from testimony, of s 
fact so contrary to his experience, as the freezing of water. 
He could just say as much of this event, as the author can say 
of a dead man's being restored to life. * Such a thing was 
' never observed, as far as I could learn, in any age or country.' 
If the things themselves too be impartially considered, and iu- 
depeudently of the notions acquired by us in these iiorthem 

* Pafi 182, In th« noli-. 
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dimates, we should account the first at least as extraordinary as 
the second. — That so pliant a body as water should become 
bard like pavement, so as to beat up an elephant on its surface^ 
18 as unlikely in itself, as that a body inanimate to-day, should 
be animated to-morrow. Nay, to the Indian monarch, I must 
think, that the first would appear more a miracle, more contrary 
to experience, than the second. If he had been acquainted 
with ice or frozen water, and afterwards seen it become fluid, 
but bad never seen nor learned, that after it ^as melted, it be- 
came hard again, the relation must have appeared marvellous, 
as the process from fluidity to Hardness never had been expe- 
rienced, though the reverse often had. But I believe nobody 
will question, that on this supposition it would not have appear- 
ed quite so strange as it did. Yet this supposition makes the 
instance more parallel to the restoring of the dead to life. The 
process from animate to inanimate we are all acquainted with ; 
and what is such a restoration, but the reversing of this process ? 
So little reason had the author to insinuate, that the one was 
only not conformable^ the other contrary to experience. If 
there be a difference in this respect, the first, to one alike un- 
acquainted with both, must appear the more contrary of the two. 
Does it alter the matter, that he calls the former ^ a fact 
* which arose from a state of nature, with which the Indian was 
' unacquainted T Was not such a state quite unconformable, or 
(which in the author's language I have shown to be the same) 
contrary to his experience ? Is then a state of nature,, which is 
contrary to experience, more credible than a single fact contrary 
to experience ? I want the solution of one difficulty : The au- 
thor, in order to satisfy me, presents me with a thousand 
others; Is this suitable to the method he proposes in an- 
other place, of admitting always the less miracle, and reject- 
ing the greater * ? Is it not, on the contrary, admitting with- 
out any difficulty the greater miracle, and thereby removing 
th^ difficulty, which he otherwise would have had in admit- 
ting the less ? Does he forget, that to exhibit a state of nature 
(entirely different from what we experience at present, is one of 
those enormous prodigies, which, in his account, render the 
Pentateuch unworthy of credit.f ? * No Indian,' says he in the 

* Page 182. f F^ 206. 
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note, ' it is evident, could have experience that water did Dot 
*freeie in coUl dimates. This is jiladiig nature in a sitantion 

* quite unknown to him, and it is impossible for him to tell, a 

* priori, vihut will result from it.' This is precisely, as if, in 
reply to the author's objection from experience against the rais- 
ing of a dead man {suppose Lnzarus) to life, I should retort: 

* Neither you, Sir, nor any who Uve in this century, can hav» 
'experience, that a d«ad man couid not be restored to life at 
•■the command of one divinely commissioned to give a revela- 
*tion to men. This is placing nature in a situation quite un- 
' known to yoB, and it is impossible for you to tcJl, a priori^ 
' what will result from it. This therefore is net contrary ti> 

* the course of nature, in cases where all the circumstances are 

* the same. As you nevet saw one vested with such a oommis- 
•sion, you are as unexperienced, as ignorant of this point, ns 
' the inhabitants of Sumatra are of the frosts in Muscovy ; you 
' cannot therefore reasonably, any more than they, be [lositive 

* as to the consequences *.' Should he rejoin, as doubtless he- 
would, ' This is not taking away the difficulty; but, like the 
' elephant and the tortwse, in the account given by some barba- 
' rians of the niann'er in which the earth is supported, it only 
'shifts the dilliculty a step further back. My objection still 

* recurs. That any man sliould ho endowed with such power is 

* contrary to experience, (or, as 1 have shown to he the same in 
' this autlior's language, is not conformable to my experience) 
'and therefore incredible:' Should he, I say, rejoin in this 
manner, I could only add, ' Pray, Sir, revise your own words 
' lately quoted, and consider impartially whether they be not 
' as glaringly exposed to the like reply.' For my part, I can 
only percuive one difference that is material faetwesn the two 
cases. You frankly confess, that with regard to the freezing 
of water, beside the absolute want of experience, there would 
be from analogy a presumption against it, which ought to weigh 
with » rational Indian. I think, on the contrary, in the case 
nuppoBcd l^ me, of one commissioned by Heaven, there is at 
least no presumption against the exertion of such a miraculous 
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hen say, that no testimony could give the 
So* the tattfr pan of ibe note on tbe rullon-ing panifrniih. 
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King of Siam sufficient evidence of the effects of cold on wa- 
ter? No. By implication he says the contrary: * It required 

* very strong testimony.' Will he say, that those most as- 
tonishing effects of electricity lately discovered, so entirely un- 
analogous to ev«ry tiling before experienced, will he say, that 
€uch facts no reasonable man could have sufficient evidence 
from testimony to believe? No. We may presume he will 
not, from his decision in the f(»rmer case ; and if he should, 
the common sense of mankind would reclaim against such ex- 

(travagance. Yet it is obvious to every considerate reader, that 
bis argument concludes equally against those truly marvellous, 
lis against miraculous events ; both being alike unconformable^ 
0t alike contraiy, to former experiences *« 

* I eumoi forbear to obserye^ that many of the prhiclpal teruM, ^employed in 
41m away, atre used in a manner extremely Tague »d unphiloeophical. I have 
remarked the ooofiision I find in the application of the words ex])erience, coii- 
trarietyf conftrmity, I might remark the same thii^ of the word miracle. * A 
< mirade^* it is said, p. 182. in the Mole, * piay be accurately defined, A teans* 
OBEflBON tfthe law of nature, by a pmrtictdar vo/Utum of the Zhiiy, or by the inter- 
pmul vf some inmsible agent. The word transgression iavariabiy denotes a cri* 
■dnal oj^Niai^^ ^ ftuthoriity. Rapine, adultery, murder, are transgressions of 
the kws of naitwe, but have nothing in oommon with miracles. The author's 
aecairaey in represemHng -God as a transgressor I haro not indeed tlie j>erspica- 
itfty to dlteem. Does he ixKend, by throwing something monstrous into the 
4eAnitioD9 to infuse into die reader a pr^udice iigainst the thing defined ? But 
wpposing lliat, tiirough inadvertency, he had used the term transgression in* 
ittead of sutpension, which would have been nHHre intelligible wad proper ; one 
5iraidd at least expect, that the word nuraclet in the essay, always exjnresses 
iflie seOBo of the definition. But this it «Tid(stitly does sot. Thus in the in* 
ataaoe of tiie mirade supposed {p. 203. m the note.) he calla it, in the bcgin^ 
Iifaig4if the paragraph, * A violation of the ususl course of nature ;' but in the 
^end, after teUing us that such a mirade, on the evidence eupposed, -<«ur present 

* philosophers ought to receive lor certain,* he sul^oinB, (how condstenUy, let the 

fftoder judge) < and ought to search for the causes, whence it might be 4«rived.' 

Xhtti it ta insinoated, that though a hmt apparently miraculous, and perfectly 

artraogdinary^ might he admitted liy a phUesopher, stiU the reality of the mira- 

cki must be denied. For if the interposal of the Deity be the pr^»per solution ef 

<he phenomenon, Why should we recur to other causes? Hence a cardev 

reader Is insensibly led to think, that there is some special incredibility in suck 

an Interpoeri, diatiocit from its .uncommonness. Yet the author's great argument 

It bnftt on this timf^ dreumstance, and pAaoes such an interposition just on the 

ma» foeiting with every event that is equally uncommon. At onetime, he uses 

tbe word mirade to denote a bare improbability, as will appear in the sixth sec- 

Uaa: At another, dbmrc^MnA miraculous m, with him, synoaymoiia terms; «• 



Tiius I think I have shown, that the author is chargeable 
vith some fullacies, Id his way of managing the argument ; th^ 
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are alao the uiimniiowi nature ofnn event, &u(l itb absoliilc imjiojsibUily. 
the style Bnd manner of a reawiiur? 

Let it, botvcver, in further Uluetration of the questlun, he oburved, that 
though. Id one view, miracles may be said ta imply a tiua[H-ii«li>n of (he laiva of 
nsturq, by the Interposition of an invisihie o^ent, yet, in another and mare ei- 
tfinulve view, it may perhapa be affirmed, that, in atnctuessj natui'e^a laws are 
never suspended. It irill oeire to remove iha apparent IncoDilBleniy, to cun- 
■Ider that, when we apeak of the laws of nature, ive commonly raeui do inari! 
than those regarding the material worU, or the laws of matter and mDlian with 
which we happen to In arqualnted. Yet thou which regard ipirllusl bikings 
are u truly lawa of nature as those which coneem corporeal. Our acquaint- 
ance with Cheformer, if weean call it acquaintance, is much mnrecunfined than 
with the latter; becnose the means of knowledge, lathe one cane are fewer, luoro 
suhtte, and less acuesBibli^ than in the other. But we have reason from analogy 
to believe that every thing in the Invisible, that is, in the moral and intalleetual, 
oi well OS in the vldible or material world, is r^ulateU by permanent lawi- 
In thia view of the universal syateiii, there Is ground to think that the respec- 
tive powers of the diiferent ordeia of beings and their interpoeltiona, and If no, 
divine illuoilnations thetuselres, are as really (governed by general laws, ■■ Iha 
events which result from physical causes, and talte place la the luateritd erwtiou. 
In regard to these aim, the term ausprnsian is lomellines loonely need, wliCT« 
there is an Interfering of powen, though it be ackuo^v'Jedged, on all sides, tha^ 
ill the largest and must projier aceepiatiun of the (erma, there ia tio iufriugit. 
ment of the laH-s of uuture. Thus by the law of gravitation, a heavy body 
iDovet downwards, tawardji the centre of tlie earth, till it he stopped by sonic 
interveninf ol|Ject. By the law of magnetism, iron, onespecin of heavy bodies, 
may be attracted upwards, from the earth, and kept baogiug in the air. la 
ftmillar dlncourae wb might say that the law of gravity is suspended by the mag- 
netlual attraction; whieh tneana no more than that, in this iiistanee, gravity 
proves a less powerful attraction than niSEiietism. In other instances, mag- 
uetlsm may be the weaker of the two. A loadstone, which will raise fmiu the 
gronnd a piece of iron weighing an ounce, ivill producii no seusibU effect upou 
one of a pound weight. But it Is evident thai. In a more enlarged view, the 
lawa uf nature uudergo no suspension in eillicr case, in as murli an one, whi) 
is well acquainted with the allraclion both of the longnel and of the enrth, can, 
in any proposed experiment, tell for certain belbrehand which will pievail. 
Thus, when we speak of mlraelea as suspensions of the laws of nature, the ax- 
pressiaa Is admitted rather iu apology for Ignortmc^ than as what ought to b« 
BDDOunled philosupbical or strictly proper. The intervention of superior agenli^ 
the comparalite powers of these agents, and their aperatlnns may be, and pro- 
bably are, regulated by the immutable luwa of the universe, as much as what- 
ever Boncema the terraqueous globe, and the motions of the heavenly bodina. 
llils will serve further to explain my retort upon Mr. Hume in the pitccding 
paragraph, in relulion to the rreeflng uf water, which sec. 
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he all along avails himself of ambiguity in the word experience ; 
-^that his reasoning includes a peHtio principii in the bosom 
of it ; — and that, in supporting his argument, he must have re- 
course to distinctions, where, even himself being judge, thjsre 
is nQ difference^ 



SECTION III. 

Mr* Hume himself gives up his favourite argument. 

^ jMLr. Hume himself,' methinks I hear my reader repeating 
with astonishment, * ^ves up his favourite argument !' To 
prove this point is indeed a very bold attempt. Yet that 
this attempt is not altogether so arduous as, at first hearing, he 
will possibly imagine, I hope, if favoured a while with his at- 
tention, fully to convince him. If to acknowledge, after all, 
that there may be miracles, which admit of proof firom human 
testimony ; if to acknowledge, that such miracles ought to be 
received, not as probable only, but as absolutely certain ; or, in 
other words, that the proof from human testimony may be such, 
as that all the contrary uniform experience, should not only be 
over-balanced, but, to use the author's expression, should be anr 
nihilated ; if such acknowledgments as these arc subversive of 
his own principles ; if, by making them, he abandons his darling 
arguQient ; this strange piu4 the essayist evidently acts. 

* I own,' these are his words, ' there may possibly be mira- 
^ des, or violations of the usual course of nature, of such a kind 
^ as to admit a proof from human testimony, though perhaps' 
(in this he ^s modest enough, he avers nothing ; perhaps) ^ it 
^ will be impossible to find any such in all the records of his- 
^ toiy.' To this declaration he subjoins the following supposi- 
tion : ' Suppose all authors, in all languages, agree, that from 

* the 1st January 1600, there was a total darkness over the 

* whole earth for eight days ; suppose that the tradition of this 
' extraordinary event is ^tili strong and lively among the pqo- 
f pie; that all travellers, who return from foreign countries, 
' bring us accounts of the same tradition, without the least y^s 
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T contradiction : It is evident, that our present philo- 
' sopbcrs, iustcad of doubting of that fact, ought to receive it 

* for certain, and ought to search for the causes whence it migfafe i 
' be derived " 

Could one imagine, that the person who had made the aboi 
acknowledgment, a person too who is justly allowed, by all who 
arc acquainted with his writings, to possess uncommon penetra- 
tion and philosophical abilities, that this were the same indivi- 
dual, who had so short while before affirmed, that 'a miracle,' 
or a violation of the usual course of nature, ' supported by any 

* human testimony, is more properly a subject of derision than of 
' argument f;' who had insisted, that 'it is not requisite, in 

* order to reject the fact, to be able accurately to disprove the 

* testimony, and to trace its falsehood ; that such an evidence 

* carries falsehood on the very face of it J j' that * we need but 

* oppose, even to a cloud of witnesses, the absolute impossibility, 

* or,' which is all one, ' miraculous nature of the events, which 
'they relate; that this, in the eyes of all reasonable people, 
' will alone be regarded as a sufficient refutation $;' and who, 
6nally to put an end to all altercation on the subject, had pr&- 
uounced this oracle, ' No testimony fob ANY KIND Oft j 

* MIUACLE CAN EVER POGSiULV AMOUNT TO A PROBABIL] 

' TY, MUCH LESS TO A PROOF ||.' Was there ( 
glaring contradiction ? 

Yet for the event supposed by the essayist, the testimoajn 
in his judgment, would amount to a probability: nay, 
more than a probability, to a proof; let not the reader I 
astonished, or if he cannot fail to be astonished, let Ilia 
be incredulous, wheti I add, to more than a proof, more than a 
full, entire, and direct proof; for even this I hope to make 
evident from the author's principles and reasoning. ' And even 
'supposing,' says he, that is, granting for argument's sake, 

* that the testimony for a miracle amounted to a proof, it would 

* be opposed by another proof, derived from the very nature of 

• Pm. 203, In the nolf. f F««t IM. \ lb. SP»gel96, &c 

g Pjige £02. Th»rr !■ > small alteralion madu on Ihia «en<«nM In (fan «it- 

tion of ihi Knay in IT6T, whlcb i« puttcrlur to the £d eilltiou of Ihti I}ta«r- 

Utiwu. &tc I'l'dkcr, page 'i. 
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< the fiut, which it would endeavour to establish *•' Here is then 

by hb own reasoning, proof against proo^ from which there 

iould result no bdief or opinion, unless the one is conceived to 

be in some degree superior to the other. * Of which proofs^' 

says he, * the strongest must prevail, but 'still with a diminu- 

^ tion of its force, in proportion to that of its antagonist f •' 

Before the author could believe such a miracle as he supposesy 

he must at least be satisfied that the poof of it firom testimony 

is stronger than the proof against it from experience. That 

we may form an -accurate judgment of the strength he here as- 

ecibes to testimony, let us consider what, by his own account, 

is the strength of the opposite proof from experience. * A 

^ miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and 

^ unalterable experience has established these laws, the proof 

^ against a miracle, from the v^ nature of the fact, is as entire 

^ as any argument from experience can possibly be imagined %• 

Again, ^ As an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there 

^ is here a direct and fidl proof, from the nature of the fsct^ 

^ against the existence of any miracle $.' The proof then which 

the essayist admits from testimony, is, by his own estimate, not 

only superior to a direct and /kll proof, but even superior to as 

emiire a proof as any argument from experience can possibly be 

imagined. Whence, I pray, doth testimony acquire such amaz« 

ing evidence ? * Testimony,' says the author, * hath no evi- 

' dence, but what it derives from experience. These differ 

f from each other only as the species from the genus.' Put 

then for testimdny^ the word experiencey which in this case is 

equivalent, and the conclusion will run thus : Here is a proof 

from expervencty which is superior to <is entire aprooffrom ex* 

perience, as can possibly be imagined. This deduction from 

the author's words, the reader will perceive, is strictly logical. ' 

What the meaning of it is, I leave to Mr. Hume to explain. 

What has been above deduced, how much soever it be ac« 
counted, is not all that is implied in the concession made by the 
author* He further says, that the miraculous fact, so attested, ' 
ought not only to be received, but to be received for certain. 
Is it not enough, Sir, that you have shown that your most full, 
most direct, inost perfect argument may be overcome? Will 

*F9ge202. tP«8;el80. f Page 180. § Piiae ISi. 
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nothing satisfy you now but its deatruetiou ? One would 
gine, that you had conjured up this doraon, by whose irresist 
ble arm you proposed to give a mortal blow to religion, and 
render scepticism triumphant, (that you had conjured him up, 
I say) for no other purpose, but to show with what facility you 
could lay him. To be serious, does not tliis author remember 
that he had oftcner than once laid it down as a maKim, That 
when there is proof against proof, we must incline to tlie supe- 
rior, still with a diminution of assurance, iu proportion to thft 
force of its antagonist * ? But when a fact is received fo 
tain, there can be no sensible diminution of assurance, such 
minittLon always implying some doubt and uncertainty. Con? 
seijuently the general proof from experience, though as entire as 
any argument from experience can possibly be imagined, is not 
only surmounted, but is really in comparison as nothing, or, iu 
Mr. Hume's phrase, undergoes aunihilation, when balanced 
with the particular proof from testimony. Great indeed, it 
must be acknowledged, is the force of truth. This conclusion, 
on the principles I have been endeavouring to establish, has 
nothing in it, but what is conceivable and just; but on the 
principles of the essay, which deduce all the force of testimony 
from experience, serves only to confound the understanding, 
and to involve the subject in midnight darkness. 

It is therefore manifest, that either this author's principles 
condemn his own method of judging, with regard to miraculous 
facts; or that his method of judging subverts his princip!-'s, 
and is a tacit desertiou of them. Thus that impregnable for- 
tress, the asylum of infidelity, which he so lately gloried in 
having erected, ii in a moment abandoned by him, as a place 
untenable. 

• I'age 178, IbO. 
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SECTION IV. 

There is no peculiar presumption against such miracles as are 
said to have been wrought in support of religion. 

Is it then so, that the deciaive argument, the essayist flattered 
himself he had discovered *, which, with the wise and learnedi 
was to prove an everlasting check to all kinds of superstitioiui 
delusion, and would consequently be useful, as long as the world 
endures ; is it so, that this boasted argument has in fact little 
or no influence on the discoverer himself I But this author may 
well be excused. He cannot be always the metaphysician. 
He cannot soar incessantly in the clouds. Suph constant ele-r 
vation suits not th$ lot pf huqianity. He must sometimes, 
whether be will or not, descend to a level with other people, 
and fall into the humble traqk of common sense. One thing 
however he is resolved on : If he capnot by metapbysic spells 
silence the most arrogant bigotry and superstition ; he will at ^ 
any rate, though for this purpose he shpuld'borrow aid from 
what he hath no liking to, trite and popular topics; he will at 
any rate free himself from their impertinent solicitations. 

There are accordingly two principles in human nature, by 
which he accounts for all the relations, that ever have been in 
the world, copcprping miracle^. These principles are, the 
passion for the marvellous^ and the religious dffection f ; against 
either of which singly, the philosopher, he says, ought ever to 
be on his guard ; but incomparably more so, when both hap- 
pen to be in strict confederacy tpgethpr. ^ For if the spirit of 
* religion join itself to the love of wonder^ there is an end of 
^ common sense ; and human testimony in these circumstances . 
^ loses all pretensions to authority :(•' Notwithstanding this 
strong affirmation, there is reason to suspect that the author is 
not, in his heart, so great an enemy to the love of wonder, 
as he affects to appear. No man can make a greater concession 
in favour of the wonderful, than he hath done in the passage 
fjuoted in the preceding section. No man was ever fonder of 

fragel74i. f P«g« ^84^ i65. } Pii|fe 185, 
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para^oX) and, in theoretical subjects, of every notion that is 
remote from sentiments universally received. This love of pa- 
radoxes, he owns himself, that hoth his enemies and his friends 
reproach him with *. There must surely be some foundation 
for so universal a censure. If therefore, in respect of the pas- 
sion for the marvellous, he differ {rora other people, the dit' 
fercoce arises from a particular delicacy in this gentleman, 
which makes him nauseate even to wonder with the crowd. 
He is of that singular turn that where every body is struck 
with astonishment, he can sec nothing wonderous in the least; 
at the same time he discovers prodigies, where no soul but him- 
self ever dreamed th^t there were any. 

Wc may therefore rest assured of it, that the author might 
be conciliated to the love of wonder, provided the spirit of reli- 
gion be kept at a distunce, against which he hath unluckily con- 
tracted a mortal antipathy, against which he is resolved to wage 
eternal war. When he but touches this subject, he loses at 
once his philosophic equanimity, and speaks with on acrimony 
unusual to him on other occasions. Something of this kind 
appears from the citations already made. But if these should 
uot satisfy, I shall produce one or two more, which certainly 
will. There is a second supposition the author makes, of a 
miraculous event, in a certain manner circumstanced and at- 
tested, which he declares, and 1 think with particular propriety, 
that he would ' not have the least inclination to beticve f.' 
At his want of inclination the reader will not be surprised, 
when he learns, that this supposed miracle is concerning a re- 
surrection ! an event which bears too strong a resemblance both 
to the doctrine and to the miracles of holy writ, not to alarm 
a modern Pyrrhonist, To the ;il ovc declaration he subjoins, 
' But should this miracle be ascribed to any new system of re- 

* ligion, men in all ages have been so much imposed on by ri- 

* diculous stories of that kind, that this very circumstance 

* would be a full proof of a cheat, and sufficient, with all men 

* of sense, not only to make them reject the fact, but even re- 
'Ject it without Jitrlher examination.' Again, a little afteri 
' As the violations of truth are more common in the testimoBT 

* concerning religious miracles, than in that concerning 

' Utulioatiou lu Ihv I'uur Diu(ru(ii>ui» f V^gc £04-, lu the e 
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* Other matter of fact,' (a point in which the asthor is posi- 
tive, though he produces neither facts nor arguments to supr 
port it) ^ this must dimmish very much the authority of the 

* former testimony, and' (pray dbserve his words), * make u$ 
^form a gkneral resolution, net)er to tend eny otters 
^ti(m to itj with whatever epecious pretext it may be eover^ 
^ed: 

Never did the passion of an inflamed orator, or the intem- 
perate seal (^a religionist, carry him further against his advert 
sary, than this man of speculation is carried by his prejudice 
against religion. Demagogues and bigots have often warned 
the people against listening to the arguments of an envied and 
therefore detested rival, lest by his sophistry they should be 
seduced into the most fatal errors. The same part this author, 
a philosopher, a sceptic, a dispassionate inquirer after truth, as 
surely he chooses to be accounted, now acts in favour of in- 
fidelity. He thinks it not safe to give religion even a hearing. 
Nay so strange a turn have matters taken of late with the ma^ 
nagers of this controversy, that it is now the free-thinker 
;who preaches implicit faith; it is the infidel who warns ua 
«f the danger of consulting reason. Beware, says he, I admo- 
nish you, of inquiring into the strength of the plea, or of 
bringing it to the deceitful test of reason ; for < those who will 
^ be so SILLY as to examine the affair by that medium, and 

* seek particular flaws in the testimony, are almost sure to be 
^ confounded *.' That religion is concerned in the matter, is 
reckoned by these sages sufficient evidence of imposture. The 
proofs she offers in her own defence, we are told by these can- 
did judges, ought to be rejected, and rgected without examina^ 
Hon. The old way of scrutiny and argument must now be 
laid aside, having been at length discovered to be but a bung- 
ling, a tedious, and a dangerous way at best. What then shall 
we substitute in its place ? The essayist has a most admirable 
expedient. A shorter and surer method he recommends to 
lis, the expeditions way of resolution. * Form,* says he, * a 
^ GENERAL RESOLUTION, nevcr to lend any attention to testimo^ 

* nies or facts urged by religion^ with whatever specious pre* 
^ text they may be covered.* 

♦ rage 197, in the note. 



- I liati almost coiigralulatcd Mr. Hume, nnJ out en lightened 
■Bge, on this happy invention, before I reflected, that though 
the application might be new, the expedient itself, of resolv- 
in{j to be deaf to argument, was very ancient, having been 
often, with great success, employed against atheists and he- 
retics, and warmly recommended by Bcllarmine and Scotus, and 
most others of that bright fraternity the school-men: Per- 
sons, 1 acknowledge, to whom one could not, perhaps in any 
other instance, find a resemblance in my ingenious opponent. 

I am afraid that, after such a declaration, I must not prcsum« 
lo consider myself as arguing with the author, who has, in 
peremptory a manner, resolved to attend to nothing that 
be said in opposition to his theory. ' What judgment he b 
to use his own expression, ' he has renounced by principle 
' these sublime and mysterious subjects *.' If howevei 
should prove the fate of these papers, the forbidding title of 
them notwithstanding, to be at any time honoured with the 
perusal of some infidel, not indeed so rivetted in unbelief 8B 
the essayist, I would earnestly entreat such reader, in the si>- 
Jemn style of Mr. Hume, ' To lay his hand upon his heart) 

* and afterserious consideration deelaref,' If any of the patrons 
of religion had acted this part, and warned people not to try bf 
argument the metaphysical subtleties of the adversaries, affirm- 
ing, that ' they who were mad enough to examine the affair by 

* that medium, and seek particular fiaws in the reasoning, were 

* almost sure lo be confounded; that the only prudent method 
' was, to form a ueneral resolution, never to lend any »t- 

* Icntion to what was advanced on the opposite side, however 
' specious :' whether this conduct would not have afforded great 
matter of triumph to those gentlemen the deists; whether it 
would not have been construed by them, and even justly, into a 
tacit conviction of the weakness of our cause, which we wert 
■fraid of exposing in the liglit, and bringing to a fair triaL 
But we scorn to take shcher in obscurity, and meanly to de- 
cline the combat; confident as we are, that iihakon is our 
ally and our friend, and glad to find that the enemy at length 
10 violently suspects her. 

As to the first method, by which the author accounts Im 
• P«ge 183. t r«E» SCO. 
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tlie fabulous relations of monsters and prodigies, it is fredy lic- 
knowledged, that the Creator has implanted in human naturey 
«9 »8por to the improvement of the understanding, a principle 
oicuriority^ which makes the mind feel a particular pleasure in 
every new acquisition of knowledge. It is acknowledged aUoy 
that as every principle in our nature is liable to abuse^ so this 
principle will often give the mind a bias to the marvellous, for 
the more marvellous any thing is, that is, the more unlike to 
all that has formerly been known, the more new it is ; and this 
bias, in many instances, may induce belief on insufficient evidence. 
But the presumption that arises hence against the marvel- 
lous is not stronger in the case of miracles (as will appear from 
an attentive perusal of the second section) than in the case of 
every fact that is perfectly extraordinary. Yet how easily thia 
obstacle may be overcome by testimony, might be ilitistrated, if 
necessary, in almost every branch of science, in physiology, in 
geography, in history. On the contrary, what an immense im* 
pediment would this presumption prove to the progress of phi- 
losophy and letters, had it in reality one fiftieth part, of the 
strength, which the author seems to attribute to it. I shall not 
tire my reader or myself by recurring to the philosophic won- 
ders in electricity, chemistry, magnetism, which, all the world 
sees, may be fully proved to us by testimony, before we make 
the experiments ourselves. 

• But there is, it seems, additional to this, a peculiar presump- 
tion against religious miracles. * The wise,' as the author has 
observed with reason^ ' lend a very academic faith to every re^ 
^ port, which favours the passion of the reporter, whether it 

* magnifies his country, his family, or himself, or in any other 
^ way strikes in with his natural inclinations and propensities */ 
Now, as no object whatever operates more powerfully on the 
fancy than religion does, or works up the passion to a higher 
fervour ; so, in matters relating to this subject, if in any sub* 
ject, we have reason to suspect that the understanding will prove 
a dupe to the passions. On this point therefore we ought to 
be peculiarly cautious, that we be not hasty of belief. In this 
sentiment we all agree. 

• Page 20a 
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But there is one circuro stance wliich lie lias overlook^], andr 
vhich ia nevertheless of the greatest consequence in the di 
bate. It is this, that the prejudice resulting from the relifriouB 
affection, may just as readily obstruct, as prmnote out faith in & 
leligious miracle. What things iu nature are more contrary, 
than one religion is to another religion ? They arc just as con- 
trary as light and darkness, truth and error. Tlie aSections, 
vith which they are contemplated hy the same person, are just 
■E Opposite as desire and aversion, love and hatred. The sama 
religious zeal which gives tlie mind of a Christian 
fo the belief of a miracle in support of Christianity, will inspire 
him with an aversion from the beHef oi' a miracle in support of 
'Mahometauism. The same piinclpEe which will make him ac- 
quiesce in evidence less than sufficient in one eatc, will make 
iim require evidence more than sufficient in the other. 

Before then the remark of the author can be of any 
directing our judgment, as to the evidence of miracles attested, 
we must consider whether the original tenets of the witnesses 
would naturally have biassed their minds in favour of the mira- 
cles, or in opposilion to them. If the former was the case, thft 
testimony Is so much the less to be regarded; if the latter, so 
such the Tnore. Will it satisfy on this head to acquaint ua* 
tliat the prejudices of the witnesses must have favoured the 
miracles, since they were zealous promoters of the doctrine, in 
support of whii:h those miracles are said to have been perform- 
ed? To answer thus would be to misunderstand the point. 
The question is, Was this doctrine the faith of the witnesses} 
before they saw, or fancied they saw, the miracles? If it was, I 
agree with him. Great, very great allowance must be made fot 
the prejudices of education, for principles, early perhaps, care- 
fully and deeply rooted in their minds, and for the religious af- 
&ctian founded in these principles; which allowance must al- 
ways derogate from the weight of their testimony. But if thd 
faith of tiie witnesses stood originally in opposition to the doc- 
trine attested liy the miracles; if the only account that can be 
given of thoir conversion, is tlie convii;tion which the miracles 
produced in them ; it must be a preposterous way of arguing, to 
derive their conviction from a religious zeal, which would at 
I first obstinately withstand, and for some time hinder such con- 
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vidioQ* Od the contrary, that the evidence arising from mira- 
cle* performed in proof of a doctrine disbeUeved, and conse- 
queatly hated before^ did in fact surmount that obstacle, and 
conquer all the opposition arising thence, is a very strong pre- 
auBiptian in favour of that evidence ; just as strong a presump- 
tion in its favour, as it would have been against it, had all their 
former seal, and principles, and prejudices, co-operated with the 
evidence^ whatever it was, in gaining an entire assent. 

Hence there is the greatest disparity in this respect, a dis- 
parity which deserves to be particularly attended to, betwixt the 
evidence of^iniracles performed in proof of a religion to be esta- 
blished^ and in contradidion to opinions generally received ; and 
the evidence of miracles performed in support of a religion al-^ 
readp^ established, and in confirmation of opinions generally re- 
ceived. Hence also the greatest disparity betwixt the miracles 
recorded by the evangelists, and those related by Mariana, Bede, 
or any Monkish historian. 

Thxre is then no peculiar presumption against religious mi* 
rades merely as such ; if in certain circumstances there is a pre- 
sumption against them, the presumption arises solely from the 
circumstances, insomuch that, ui the opposite circumstances, it 
is aa strongly in their favour. 



SECTION V. 



Tkere is a peculiar presumption in favour of such miracles as 
are said to have been turought in support ofretigion. 

In thifr section I propose to consider the reverse of the question 
treated in the former. In the former I proved that there is no 
pecnRar presumption against religious miracles ; I now inquire 
whether there be any in their favour. TTie question is impor- 
tant, and intimately connected with the subject. 

The boldest infidel will not deny, that the immortality of 
the soul, a future and eternal state, and the connection of our 
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happiness or misery in that state, wjtii our present good or bad 
conduct, not to mention the doctrines concerning the divine 
unity and perfections, are tetvets which carry no absurdity iu 
them. Tliey may be true for aught he knows. He disbe- 
lieves them, not because they are incredible iu themselves, bnt 
because he has not evidence of their truth. He pretends not 
to disprove them, nor does he think the task incumbent on him. 
He only pleads that, before he can yield them his assent, they 
must bo proved. 

Now, as whatever is possible, may be supposed, iet us sup- 
pose that the doctrines above mentioned are all infailibie truths; 
a«d let the unbeliever say, whether he can conceive an object 
worthier of the divine interposal, than to reveal those truths to 
maukind; and to enforce them in such a manner as may gKe 
them a suitable influence on the heart and life. Of all the iu- 
habitauts of the earth, man is incomparably the nobl«st. 
Whatever therefore regards the interest of the human species, 
is a grander concern, than what regards cither the inanimate or 
brute creation, If man was made, as is doubtless not impossi- 
ble, for an after state of immortality; whatever relates to that 
iromsTlal state, or may cmiduee to prepare him for the fruition 
of it, most be immensely superior to that which concerns merely 
the transient enjoyments of the present life. How sublime 
then is the object which religion, and religion only, exhibits as 
the ground of supernatural interpositions ! This object is no 
other than the interest of man, a reasonable and moral agent, 
the only being in this lower world which bears in his soul the 
image of his Maker; not the interest of an individual, hut of 
the kind ; not for a limited duration, but for eternity ; an object 
st least in one respect adequate to the mnjesty of God. 

Does this appear to the essayist too much like arguing a 
priori, which I know he detests ? It is just such an argument 
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from those maxims concerning intelligent causes, ami their ope- 
rations, wbiih arc founded in general experience, and which 
uniformly lead us to expect, that the end will be proportionate 
to the means. The Pagans of Rome had notions of their di- 
vinilice inBnitcIy inferior to the opinions concerning God, 
which in Christian countries arc maintained even by those, 
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who, for distinction's sake, are called Deists. Yet such of the 
former as had any justness of taste, were oflfended with those 
poets who exhibited the celestials on slight occasions, and for 
trivial purposes, interfering in the afiairs of men. Why? 
Becam'se such ati exhibition shocked all the principles of pro- 
bability. It had not that versimilitude which is absolutely ne- 
cessary to render fiction agreeable. Accordingly it is a precept, 
with relation to the machinery of the drama, given by one who 
was both a critic and a poet, That a god must never be intra- 
daeedj unless to accomplish some important design^ which could 
not be otherwise effected *. The foundation of this rule, which 
is that of my argument, is therefore one of those indisputable 
principles which are found every where among the earliest re- 
sults of experience. 

Thus it appears, that from the dignity of the end, there 
arises a peculiar presumption in favour of such miracles as are 
said to have been wrought in support of religion. 



SECTiaN VI. 



Inquiry into the mecming and propriety of one of Mr. Burners 

favourite maxims. 

X HERE is a method truly curious, suggested by the author, 
for extricating the mind, should the evidence from testimony 
bovSO great, that its falsehood might, as he terms it, be account- 
ed miraculous. In this puzzling case, when a man is so beset 
with miracles, that he is under the necessity of admitting one, 
he must always take care it be the smallest ; for it is an axiom 
in this wuter's dialectic, That the probability of the fact is in 
ike inverse ratio of the quantity of miracle there is in it. ^ I 
^ weigh,' says he, ^ the one miracle against the other, and ac- 
f cording to the superiority which I discover, I pronounce my 
^ decision^ and always reject the greater miracle f •' 

* Nee deus intersit, nisi dignus yindice nodos lociderit. 

HOBAT. 
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Now, of this racthod, wiiicli will no doubt be tliouglit by 
many to bo very ingenious, and which appears to the essayist 
both very momentous and very perspicuous, 1 own, I am not 
able to discover either the reasonableness or the use. 

First, I cannot see the rcasoiiabicness. ' A miracle,' to 
adojit his own definition, < implies the transgre&sion,' or rather 
the suspension, ' of some law of nature; and that either by a 

* particular volition of the Deity, or by the interposal of some 
' invisible agL-nt *.' Now, as I should think, from the princi- 
ples laid down in the preceding section, thut it would be for no 
triSing purpose, that the laws of nature would be suspended, 
and either the Deity or an invisible agent would interpose; it 
is oa the same principles, natural to imagine, that the means, or 
miracle performed, should bear a proportion, in respect of dig- 
nity and greatness, to the end proposed. Were I therefore 
under such a necessity as is supposed by Mr. Hume, of adroit- 
ting the truth of a miracle, I acknowledge, that of two con- 
tradictory miracles, where all other circumstances are equal, I 
should think it reasonable to believe the greater. I shall 
borrow an illustration from the author himself. — ' A miracle,' 
be says, ' may either be discoverable by men or not. This 
' alters not its nature and essence. The raising of a house or 

* ship into the air is a visible miracle ; the raising of a feather, 

* when the wind wants ever so little of a force requisite for that 

* purpose, is as real a miracle, though not ao sensible with re- 
' gard to usf.' Surely if any miracle may be called lilt/e, the 
last mentioned is intitlcd to that denomination, not only be- 
cause it is an undiscoverabte and insensible miracle, but because 
the quantum of miraculous force requisite is; by the hypo- 
thesis, ever so little, or the least conceivable. Yet if it were 
certain, that God, angel, or spirit, were, for one of those pur- 
poses, to interpose in suspending the laws of nature ; I believe 
most men would join with me in thinking, that it would be 
rather for the raising of a house or skip, than for the raising 
tS&Jeather. 

But though the maxim laid down by the author were just, I 
cannot discover in what instance, or by what application, it can 
be rendered of any utility. Why? Because we have no rule, 

• Vttt 183, In the m\t. f- lb. lii the nnlp. 
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vhereby vfe cm judge of the greatness of miracles. I allow 
that, in such a singular instance as that above quoted irom the 
€S8ay, we may judge safely enough. But that can be of no 
practical use. In almost every case that will occur, I may war- 
xantably aver, that it will be impossible for the acutest intellect to 
decide, which of the two is the greatest mirack. As to the au- 
ihoty I cannot find that he has favoured us with any light, in so 
important and so critical a question. Have we not then some 
reason to dread, that the task will not be less difficult to furnish 
us with a mecLSwre^ by which wc can determine the magnitude 
of miracles ; than to provide us with a balance^ by which we can 
ascertain the comparative weight of testimonies and experiences ? 
If, leaving the speculations of the essayist, we shall, in or* 
der to be assisted on this subject, recur to his example and de- 
cisions; let us consider the miracle which was recited in the 
third section, and which he declares, would, on the evidence of 
such testimony as he supposes, not only be probable, but cer- 
tain. For my part, it is not in my power to conceive a greater 
miracle than that is. The whole universe is affected by it ; the 
earth, the sun, the moon, the stars. The most invariable laws 
of nature with which we are acquainted, even those which re«- 
gulate the motions of the heavenly bodies, and dispense dark- 
ness and light to worlds, are violated. I appeal to the author 
himself, whether it could be called a greater, or even so great a 
miracle, that all the writers at that time, or even all mankind, 
had been seized with a new species of epidemical delirium, which 
had given rise to this strange illusion. But in this the author 
is remarkably unfortunate, that the principles by which he in 
fact regulates his judgment and belief, are often the reverse of 
those which he endeavours to establish in his theory. 

Shall I haxard a conjecture ? It is, that the word miracle^ 
as thus used by the author, is used in a vague and improper 
gense, as a synonymous term for improbable ; and that believing 
the less^ and rejecting the greater miracle^ denote simply be- 
lieving what is leasts and rejecting what is most improbable ; or 
still more explicitly, believing what we think most worthy ofbe^ 
litfy a.nd rejecting what we think least worthy, I am aware, on a 
second perusal of the author's words, that my talent in guessing 
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may bo justly questioned. He has in cfTcct told us himself 
what he means. ' When any one,' says he, ' tells me that he 
' iaw a dead man restored to life, 1 immediately consider with 
' myself, whether it be mora probable, that this person should 
' either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact he relates, 
'should really have happened. I weigh the one miracle 
' against the other; aud according to the superiority which I 
' discover, J pronounce my decision, aud always rcjcL-t the great- 
' er miracle. If the falsehood of his testimony would be more 
' miraculous than the event which he relates ; then, and not till 
' then, can he pretend to command my belief or opinion *.' At 
first indeed one is ready to exclaim. What a strange revolution 
is here ! The belief of miracles then, even by Mr. Hume's ac- 
count is, absolutely inevitable. Miracles themselves too, so 
far from being impossible, or even extraordinary, are the com- 
monest things in nature; so common, tliat when any miraculous 
fact is attested to ns, we arc equally under a necessity of be- 
lieving a miracle, whether we believe the fact or deny it. ITie 
whole difference between the essayist and us, is at length redu- 
ced to this single point, Whether greater or smaller miracles are 
entitled to the preference? This mystery however vanishes ou 
a nearer inspection. The style, we find, is figurative, and the 
author is all the while amusing both liis readers and himself 
with an unusual application of a familiar term. What is called 
the weighing of probabilities in one sentence, is the weighing 
of miracles iu the next. If it were asked, for what reason did 
not Mr. Hume express his sentiment in ordinary and proper 
words ? I could only answer, I know no reason but one, and 
that is. To give the appearance of novelty and depth to one of 
those very harmless propositions, which by philosophers are call- 
ed identical, and which, to say the truth, need some disguise to 
mftkc them pass upon the world with tolerable decency. 

What tlien shall be said of the conclusion which he gives as 
the sum aud quintessence of the first part of the essay ? The 
best thing, for aught I know, that can be said, is, that it con- 
tains a most certain truth, though at the same time the least 
signiBcant, that ever perhaps was ushered into the world with 
SO much solemnity. Iu order tlierd'orc to make plainer Ent/- 
• Pig* 162. 
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lish of his plain consequence^ let us only change the word mira-' 
/cuhuSj as applied to the falsehood of human testimony, into iin- 
probabkj which in this passage is entirely equivalent, and oh- 
«erve the effect produced by this elucidation. ^ The plain con- 
^ sequence is, and it is a general maxim, worthy of our alien" 
^ tionj That no testimony is sufficient to establish a 
< miracle; unless the testimony be of such a kind, 
• that its falsehood would be more improbable, 

*THAN THE FACT which IT ENDEAVOURS TO ESTABLISH*.* 

If the reader think himself instructM by this discovery, I 
should be loth to envy him the pleasure he may derive from iU 

• Page 182. 
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SECTION I. 

TItere is no presumption, arising from hitnan nature, agaiti 
the miracles said to have been icroug/it in proof of CAri 



h iiOM what has been evinced in the fourth and fifth sectii 
of the former part, with regard to religion in general, two 
lories are clearly deducible in favour of Christianity. One is. 
That the presumption arising from the dignity of the end, to 
Bay the least of it, can in no religion be pleaded with greater 
advantage, than in the Christian. The other is, That the pre- 
sumption arising from the religious affection, instead of weaken- 
ing, corroborates the evidence of tlie gospel. The faith of 
Jesus was promulgated, and gained ground, not with the 
sistance, but in defiance, of all the religious zeal and prejudw 
of the times. 



In order to invalidate the second corollary, it will possibly 
urged, that proselytes to a new religion, may be gained 
first ; either by address and eloquence, or by the appearances 
of uncommon sanctity, and rapturous fervours of devotion; that 
if oucc people have commenced proselytes, the tran:iition to en- 
thusiasm is almost unavoidable; and that enthusiasm will 
fully account for the utmost pitch both of credulity and false- 
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Admitting that a few converts might be made by the afore* 
said arts, it is subversive of all the laws of probability, to ima- 
gine, that the strongest prepossessions, fortified with that vehe- 
ment abhorrence which contradiction in religious principles 
rarely fails to excite, should be so easily vanauished in multi- 
tudes. Besides, the very pretext of supporting the doctrine by 
miracles, if a false pretext, would of necessity do unspeakable 
hurt to the cause. The pretence of miracles will quickly at- 
tract the attention of all to whom the new doctrine is publish* 
ed. The influence which address and eloquence, appearances 
of sanctity and fervours of devotion, would otherwise have had, 
however great, will be superseded by the consideration of what 
is infinitely more striking and decisive. The miracles will 
therefore first be canvassed, and caavasscd with a temper of 
mind the most unfavourable to conviction. It is not solely on 
the testimony of the evangelists that Christians believe the gos- 
pel, though that testimony appears in all respects such as merits 
the highest regard ; but it is on the success of the gospel ; it is 
4>n the testimony, as we may justly call it, of the numberless 
proselytes that were daily made to a religion, opposing all tho 
religious professions then in the world, and appealing, for the 
satis&ction of every body, to the visible and miraculous inter- 
position of Heaven in its favour. The witnesses considered in 
this light, and in this light they ought to' be considered, will be 
found more than ^ a sufficient number :' And though perhaps* 
there were few of them, what the author would denominate 
^ men of education and learning ;* yet, which is more essential, 
they were generally men of good sense, and knowledge enough 
to secure them against all delusion, as to those plain facts for 
which they gave their testimony ; men who (in the common ac- 
ceptation of the words) neither did, nor could derive to them- 
selves either interest or hofiour by their attestations, but did 
thereby, on the contrary, evidently abandon all hopes of both. 

It deserves also to be remembered, that there is here no con- 
tradictory testimony, notwithstanding that both the founder of 
our religion and his adherents were from the first surrounded 
by inveterate enemies, who never * esteemed the matter too in- 
* considerable to deserve their attention or regard ;' and who, as 
they could not want the means, gave evident proofs that they 
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mtcd not tlie inclinatioo to detect the fraud, if tlicrc hnd been 
any fraud to be delected. They were jealous of their own re- 
putation and authority, and foresaw but loo clearly, that the 

s of Jcsua would give a fatal blow to both. As to the 
testimonies themsslves, we may permit the author to try them 
by his own rules *. There is here no opposition of testimony; 
there is no apparent ground of suspicion from the character of 
the witnesses ; there is no interest which tliey could have in 
1 the world; there is not a small number of wit- 
nesses; they are innumerable. Do the historians of our Lord 
r their testimony with doubt and hesitation ? Do they fall 
into the opposite extreme of using too violent asBeverations ? 
So far from both, that the most ama2ing instances of divine 
power, and the most interesting events, are related without any 

3 or reflection of the writers on persons, parties, actions, 
or opinions; with such an unparalleled and unaffected simplidty, 
as demonstrates, that they were neither themselves animated by 
passion like enthusiasts, nor had any design of working on tho 
passions of their readers, TJie greatest miracles arc recorded 
wilh as little appearance either of doubt or wonder in the 
writer, and with as little suspicion of the reader's incredibility, 
as the most ordinary incidents: A manner as unlike that of im- 
postcrs as of enthusiasts; a manner in which those writers aiQ 
altogether singular; add 1 will add, a manner whieh can on no 
supposition be tolerably accounted for, but that of the truth, 
and not of the truth only, but of the notoriety, of the events 
which they related. They spoke like people who had them- 
selves been Jong familiarized to such acts of omnipotence and 
grace. They spoke like people who knew that many of the 
most marvellous actions they related had been so publicly per- 
formed, and in the presence of multitudes alive at tiic time of 
their writing, as to be incontrovertible, and as in fact not to 
have been controverted, even by their bitterest foes. 'ITicy 
uould boldly appeal on this head to their enemies. A man, 
say they, speaking of their mnsterf, approved of God amonff 
you, tiff miracle* and tvotiders and aiipis, which God did by hiia 
in the midst o/t/ou, as ye yourselves also k.vow. The ob- 
jections of Clirist'tt pcrseeutors against his doctrine, those ob- 

• r«g« 178. t A.:ta II, ti. 
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jections also which regard the ifature of hit miraclce, are, to* 
gether with his answers, faithfully recorded by the sacred his* 
torians ; it is strange, if the occasion had been given, that we 
have not the remotest hint of any objections' against the reality 
of his miracles, and a confutation of those objections* 

But passing the manner in which the first proselytes may be 
gained to a new religion, and supposing some actually gaiued, 
no matter how, to the faith of Jesus ; can it be easily account- 
ed for, that, even with the help of those early converts, this re- 
ligion should have been propagated in the world, on ihQ false 
pretence of miracles? Nothing more easily, says the author. 
Those original propagators of the gospel have been deceived 
themsielves ; for ^ a religionist may be an enthusiast^ and ima- 
^ gine he sees what has no reality */ 

- Were this admitted, it would not, in the present case, re- 
move the difficulty. He must not only himself imagine he sees 
what has no reality, he must make every body present, those 
who are no enthusiasts, nor even friends^ nay, he must make 
enemies also, imagine they see the same thing which he ima- 
gines he sees ; for the miracles of Jesus were acknowledged by 
those who persecuted him. 

That an enthvsiast is very liable to be imposed on, in what- 
ever favours the. particular species of enthusiasm with which he 
is affected, none, who knows any thing of the human heart, will 
deny. But still this frailty has its limits. For my own part, 
I cannot find examples of any, even among enthusiasts, (unless 
to the conviction of every body they were distracted) who did 
not see and hear in the same manner as other people. Many 
of this tribe have mistaken the reveries of a heated imagination, 
for the communications of the Divine Spirit, who never, in one 
single instance, mistook the operations of their external senses, 
— Without marking this difference, we should make no dis-p 
tinction between the enthtisiastic character and the Jrantic^ 
which are in themselves evidently distinct. How shall we thei) 
account from enthusiasm^ for the testimony given by the apos-^ 
tles^ concerning the resurrection of their master, and his ascen-* 
sion into heaven, not to mention innumerable other facts? h 

» rage 185. 
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e it was impoGsible that any, who in the use of their reasmi 
viitii but one remove from Bedlamites, should have been de- 
' ccivedi Yet, in the present case the unbeliever must even WK 
more thau this; and, aecumulatin^ absurdity upon absurdly 
must affirni, that the apostles were deceived as to the 
tioLi and ascension of their master, notwithstanding that thaj 
themselves had concerted the plan of stealing his body, 
concealing it. 

• But this is not the only resource of the inlidel. If he, 
driven fi-ora this strong hold, he can take refuge in auothi 
Admit the apostles were not d«eeived themselves, they may 
nevertheless have been, through mere devotion and benevo- 
lence, indled to deceive the rest of mankind. 'I'he religionist, 
rejoins the author, ' may know his narration to be iiilse, and 
' yet persevere in it, with the best intentions in the world, fot* 
' the sake of promoting ko holy a cause '.' 

Our religion, to use its own nervous language, teaches us +, 
that we ought not to lie, or speak mickedly not even for God i 
tliat we ouglit not to accept his person in judgment, or talk, or 
act deceitfulli) for him. But so rcry little, it must be owned, 
has this sentiment been attende<[ to, even in the Christiai) 
arid, that one would almost think it contained a strain of vir- 
tue too sublime for the apprehension of the multitude. It is 
therefore a fact not to be questioned, that little pious frauds, as 
they arc absurdly, not to say impiously called, have been often 
practised by ignorant zealots, in support of a cause which tlicy 
firmly believed to be both true and holy. But in all such cases 
the truth and holiness of the cause are wholly independent of 
those artifices. A person may bepcrsu.ided ot the former, wl 
is too clear-sighted to be deceived by the latter: for oven 
fiill conviction of the truth of the cause is nut, in the Ii 
consistent with either the consciousness, or the detection of tlie 
frauds used in support of it. In the Romish church, for ex- 
ample, there arc many zealous and orthodox believers, who are 
ncvvrthelcss incapable of being imposed on by the lying won-> 
dcrs, which some of their clergy have exhibited. Tho circum- 
•tanccE of the apostles were widely dlDcrcnt from the circun- 
• Tm^c ISi t J..Ij\iii. T, e. 
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Stances either of those believers, or of their clergy. Some of 
the miraculous events, which the apostles attested, were not 
only the evidencea^ but the distinguishing. </acfrtn€f of the re- 
ligion which they taught. There is therefore in their case an 
absolute inconsistcLcy betwixt a conviction of the truth of the 
cause, and the consciousness of the frauds used in support of 
it. Those frauds themselves, if I may so express myself, con* 
Btituted the very essence of the , cause. What were the 
ti&nets, by which they were distinguished, in their religious 
system, particularly from the Pharisees, who owned not only 
the unity and perfections of the Godhead, the existence of an<k 
gels and demons, but the general resurrection, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments ? Were not these their pe- 
culiar tenets, * That Jesus, whom the Jews* and Romans join- 
^ ed in crucifying without the gates of Jerusalem, had suffered 
^ that ignominious death, to make atonement for the sons of 

* men * ? that, in testimony of this, And of the divine accep- 

* tance, God had raised him from the dead ? that he had ex- 
^ alted him to his own right hand, to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
^ to give repentance to the people, and the remission of their 
^ sins f ? that he is now our advocate with the Father % ? that 

* he will descend from heaven at the last day, to judge the 
^ world in righteousness §, and to receive his faithful disciples 

* into heaven, to be for ever with himself || ?' These funda* 
mental articles of their system, they must have known, deserv- 
ed no better appellation than a string of lies, if we suppose 
them liars in the testimony they gave of the resurrection and 
ascension of their master. If, agreeably to the Jewish hypo- 
thesis, they had, in a most wonderful and daring manner, stole 
by night the corpse from the sepulchre, that, on the false re- 
port of his resurrection, they might found the stupendous fa-» 
brie they had projected among themselves, how was it possible 
they should conceive the cause to be either true or holy? 
They must have known, that in those cardinal points, on which 
all depends, they were felse witnesses concerning God, wil- 
fal corrupters of the religion of their country, and public, 
though indeed disinterested incendiaries, whithersoever they 

* Rom. V. 6, &c. f Acts ii. 32, &c. v. 30, &c. x. 40, &c. 

\ 1 John ii. 1. § Aets x. 12. xviL 31. (I ^^^^ ^i^- ^ 
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went. Tliey could not tlicruforo enjoy even that poor solacBj^ J 
' that the end will sanctify the means ;' a solace wiilt which th» 
monk or anchoret silences the remonstrances of his conscience, 
when, in defence of a religion which he regards as certain, he, 
by some pitiful juggler-trick, imposes on the credulity of the 
rabble. On the contrary, the whole scheme of the apostles 
must have been, and not only must have been, but muEt have 
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:ored to themselves, a most audacious freedom with thei 



Maker, a villainous imposition on the world, and, I will add, 
s most foolish and ridiculous project of heaping ruin and dis- 
grace upon themselves, without the prospect of any compens^ 
tiaii in the present life, or reversion in the future. ^^| 

Once more, can we account for so extraordinary a phcno^^ 
menon, bv attributing it to that most powerful of all motives, as 
the author thinks it *, ' an ambition to attain so sublime a 
* character, as that of a missionary, a prophet, an ambassador 
' from heaven ?' ' ^_ 

Not to mention, that such a towering ambition, was but I^^| 
adapted to the mean rank, poor education, and habitual cir> 
cnmstnnccs, of such men as the apostles mostly bad been ; a 
desire of that kind, whatever wonders it may effectuate, when 
supported by enthusiasm, and faith, and zeal, must have soon 
been crushed by the outward, and to human appearance iusur- 
mountablc difGcuItics and distresses they had to encounter; 
when quite unsupported from within by either faith, or hope, 
or the testimony of a good conscience; rather I should have 
said, when they themselves were haunted from within by a 
consciousness of the blackest guilt, impiety, and basencsa. 
Strange indeed, it must be owned without a parallel, that ]« _ 
such a cause, and in such circumstances, not only one, but a^J 
should have the resolution to persevere to the last, in spite du 
infamy and torture; and that no one, among so many coIrJ 
federates, should be induced to betray the dreadful secret. ')*| 

Thus it appears, that no address in the foundek of 
religion, that no enthusiastic crtdulity, no pious frauds, i 
tmdntious views, in the first converts, will account for 1 

• P«en BOO. 
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propagation on the plea of miracles, if false; and that conse* 
queptly there is nO: presumption arising from human nature 
against the miracles said to have been wrought in proof of 
Christianity. 



SECTION IL 

There is no presumption arinngfrom the history of mankind^ 
against the miracles said to have been wrought in proof qf 
Christianity. 

J[n the foregoing section, I reasoned only from the Jcnowledge 
that experience affords us of human nature^ and of the motives 
by which men are influenced in their conduct. I come now 
to the examination of facts, that I may know whether the hiS" 
tory qf mankind will invalidate or corroborate my reasonings. 

The essayist is confident, that all the evidence resulting 
lience is on his side. Nay so unquestionable a truth does this 
appear to him, that he never attempts to provp it : He always 
presupposes it, as a point universally acknowledged. . * Men in 
^ all ages/ we learn from a passage already quoted, ^ have been 
^ much imposed on, by ridiculous stories of miracles ascribed to 

* new systems of religion *•' Again he asserts, that ^ the viola- 
< tions of truth are more common In the testimony concerning 
' religions miracles, than in that concerning any other matter of 

* fact f .* These assertions, however, though used for the same 
purpose, the attentive reader will observe, are far from convey- 
ing the same sense, or beiilg of equal weight in the argument. 
The difference has been marked in the fourth section of the 
first part oi this tract. The oracular predictions among the 
ancient Pagans, and the pretended wonders performed by ca- 
pucjiins and friars, by itinerant or stationary teachers among 
the Roman Catholics, the author will doubtless reckon among 
religious miracles ; but he can with no propriety denominate 

* Pdge SOi, in the note. f Page 205, In the note. 



them mirat'Ies nscrjbcd to a new ayste:u of religion *. Now it 
is with those of the class last inentioned, aud with those only, 
that I am concerned ; for it is only to them that the miradtt.^ 
wrought in proof of Christianity hear any analogy. -^'9 

I shall then examine impartially this bold assertion, That 
' men in all ages have been imposed on by ridiculous stories of 
' miracles ascribed to new systems of religion.' For my part, 
1 am fully satisfied, that there is not the shadow of truth in it : 
and I am utterly at a loss to conceive what could induce an au- 
thor, so well versed in the annals both of ancient aud modern 
times as Mr. Hume, in such a positive manner to advance it. 
1 believe it will require no elaborate disquisition to evince, that 
these two, Judaism and CHniSTiASiTV, are of all that have 
snbsistcd, or now subsist in the world, the only religions which 
claim to have been attended in their first publication with the 
evidence of miracles. It deserves also to be remarked, thai it 
is more in eoiifomiity to common language, and inciUnitul dis- 
tinctions which have arisen, than to strict propriety, that I call 
Judaism and Christianity two religious. It is true, the Jewish 
creed, in the days of our Saviour, having been corrupted by 
rabbinical traditions, stood in many respects, and at this day 
stands, in direct opposition to the gospel. But it is not in this 
acceptation that I use the word Judaism. Such a creed, 1 am 

* Should tlie RuUior insEit, (bM well rnlmclts are nererthdaa mvonl U> aln- 
UIili, ir not B WW jfntcin, nt 1«»C some .itic point of rcligtoD ; that Ihinc whivh 
Kre iVTDii|;]it in Siinin, Tor example, nrr luit iiileinl«l as prooft of the goflprl, Imt 
» prooft of the effiracy of a iniilculfir crucifix or relic : which is klwajs a IHW 
pitint, or at leflst notnuiTersiJl; receiiHl : I luine heg the readsr will coDuder, 
what ii the iiieouing of tbia sjipraulou, n TteaipoiiU ^rclipait. It iitiot n new 
^ih'ia, it is nut even a tietu doctrine. We know, that one Brticle of failh in the 
eliurvh of Ruiiie is, that the inuigea nnd rellia o( aalnts eimht Id be wiinbippcd. 
We knoir abn, that, In pmoTof ihli nrlli:le. it ii one of thnlr priiidpal argib- 
KMOtt, that miracles are HTUughl by tneafu of hbuIi relics and Inuiges. W« 
kDDw fartlin', that the church never attempted to eaumerate her relics and 
•ther truiupery, and Ihua tu sscertaJn the individual slijei'la of the adoration if 
her Totarini. Tlie prDduclD); iherefiire a »ctc Ttiic, iiaagc, or crueifit, a> an ob- 
jivt of wonhlp implies not the smnllml daiation from the /oicA ctrabiiiied ,- at 
IhH wnu time the opinion, that tniraclfi are perfonned bj uieaoB of lueh nUe, 
ian^ft or crudfii, provea in the nilod* of the people, for the reaxm afttlgned, a 
■cry atning confimuiliau of tbn fnilk eitablhlied. 
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sensible, we cat) no more (l(;iiomiuate the doctrine of tlie Old 
Westaraenlt tban we cau tleuoininate the creed ol' Pope Pius 
the doctriuo of the New. And truly the fate whitii both in- 
etitutious, that of Moses, and that of Christ, have met with 
among men, has been in many respects extremely similar. But 
when, on the contrary, we consider the reUgion of the Jews, 
not as the system of fnith and practice, which obtains at present, 
or has obtained heretofore, among that people; but solely as 
llie rehgion that is revealed in Uie law and the prophets, we 
must acknowledge, that in this lustltutiou arc contained the 
rudiments of the gospel. The same groat plan carried on by 
the divine providence, for the recovery and final happiness of 
mankind, is the subject of both dispensations. They are by 
consequence closely connected. In the former we are acr 
quaiuted with the occasion and rise, in the latter more fully 
with the progress and completion of this benign scheme. It ii 
for this reason that the Bcriptures of the Old Testament, which 
alone contain the authentic religion of the synagogue, have 
e\ei been acknowledged in the church, an essential part of 
the gospel-revelation. The apostles and evangelists, in every 
part of their writings, presuppose the truth of the Mosaic eco- 
□omy, and oftm found both their doctrine and arguments upon 
iu It is therefore, I affirm, only in proof of this one scries of 
revelations, that the aid of miracles has with success been pre- 
tended to. 

Cas the Pagan religion, can, I should rather say, any of the 
numberless religions {for they are totally distinct) known by the 
common name of Pagan, produce any claim of this kind that 
will merit our attention f If the author know of any, I wish he 
had mentioned it ; for in all antiquity, as far as ray acquaintance 
with it reaches, I can recollect no such claim. However, that 
I may not, on the one hand, appear to pass the matter too 
slightly; or, on the other, lose myself, as Mr. Hume expresses 
it, in too wide a field; I shall briefly consider, whether the an- 
cient religions of Greece or Jtome (which of all the species of 
Heathenish superstition are on many accounts the most remark- 
able) can prescut a cldm of this nature. Will it be said, that 
tliat monstrous heap of fables we find in ancient bards, relatiug 
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to the genealofjy, production, amours, and aeliievcments of the 
goila, are the miracles on which Greek and lloman Piigaitisi 
claims to be founded ? 

If one shouhltalk in this maimer, I must remind him, 
that these arc by no means exhibited as evidences, but as 
THEOLOGY itselfj tlic pocts always using the same affirmative 
Btyle concerning what passed in heaven, in hell, and in the ocenn, 
where men could not be spectators, as concerning what passed 
upon the earth; secontJli/, that all those mythological tales are 
confessedly recorded many centuries after they are supposed to 
have happened ; no voucher, no testimony, nothing that can de- 
serve the name of evidence having been produced, or even al- 
leged, inproof of them; thirdly, that the intention of the wri- 
ters seems to be solely the amusement, not the conviction of 
their readers; that accordingly no writer scruples to model the 
mythology to bis particular tnste, or rather caprice ; but eonsi- 
deriug this as a province subject to the laws of Parnassus, all 
agree in arrogating here the immemorial privilege of poets, to 
say and feign, unquestioned, what they please; smA, fourth};/, 
that at least several of their narrations are allegorical, and as 
plainly intended to convey some physical or moral instruction, 
as any of the apologues of /Esop. But to have said even thus 
much in refutation of so absurd a plea, will perhaps to many ti 
ders appear superfluous. 



:,mIP 



Leavinr therefore the ondless absurdities and ineohi 
fictions of idolaters, I shall inquire, in the next place, whether 
the Mahometan worship {which in its speculative principles 
appears more rational) pretends to have been built on the evi- 
dence of miracles. 

Mahomet, the founder of this profession, openly and fVoqueDt- 
ly, as all the world knows, disclaimed such evidences. * He 
frankly 9wned, that he had no commission nor power to work 
miracles, beiug sent of God to the people only as a preacher. 
Not indeed but that there are things mentioned in the revela- 
tion lie pretended to give them, which, if true, would have been 
miraculous; such arc the nocturnal visits of the angel Gabriel) 
(not unlike those secret interviews, which Kuma, the iustituter 
uf the Roman rites, affirmed that he had with the goddeu 
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£geria) his getting from time to time parcels of the uncreated 
book transmitted to him from heaven, and his most amazing 
night-journey. But these miracles could be no evidences of 
his mission. Why ? because no person was witness to them. 
— On the contrary, it was because his adherents had previously 
and implicitly believed his apostleship, that they admitted things 
so incredible, on his bare declaration. There is indeed one 
miracle, and but one, which he often urges against the infidels, 
as the main support of his cause ; a miracle, for which even we, 
in this distant region and period, have not only the evidence of 
testimony, but, if we please to use it, all the evidence which 
the contemporaries and countrymen of this military apostle ever 
enjoyed. The miracle I mean is the manifest divinity, or su- 
pernatural excellence, of the scriptures which he gave them ; a 
miracle, concerning which I shall only say, that as it falls not 
under the cognizance of the senses, but of a much more fallible 
tribunal, taste in composition, and critical discernment, so a 
principle of less efficacy than enthusiasm, even the slightest 
partiality, may make a man, in this particular, imagine he per- 
ceives what has no reality. Certain it is, that notwithstanding 
the many defiances, which the prophet gave his enemies, some- 
times to produce ten chapters, sometimes one, that could bear 
to be compared with an equal portion of the perspicuous book *y 
they seem not in the least to have been convinced, that there 
was any thing miraculous in the matter. Nay this sublime per- 
formance, so highly venerated by every Mussulman, they were 
not afraid to blaspheme as contemptible, calling it, * A confused 
* heap of dreams,' and * the silly fables of ancient times f .' 

♦ Alcoran. The chapter — of the cow— of Jona^ of Iltid. 

t —Of cattle— of the spoils— of the Prophets. That the Alcoran bears a very 
fltrong resemhiance to the Talmnd is indeed evident ; but I hardly think we 
can have a moi'e striking instance of the prejudices of modem infidels, than in 
tiielr eomparing^ this moi:«}y- composition to the writings of the Old and New 
TestaniMit. Let the reader but take the trouble to peruse the history of Joseph 
by Mahomet, which is the subject of a very long chapter, and to compare it with 
Um account of that patriarch given by Moses, and if he do not perceive at once 
the Immense inferiority of the former, I shall never, for my part, undertake by 
ai^nment to convince him of it. To me it appears even almost incredible, that 
tiM moat beaatiful and most affecting pasfiages of holy writ, should have been, 
MO wrotchedUy dbfigur^ by a writer whose intention, we are ocitain, was not 
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Passing therefore tliis equivocal miracle, if I may call it so, 
wliieli I imagine was of very iittle use in making proselytes, 
whatever use it might have had, in confirming and tutoring 
those already made ; it may be worth while to iuquirc, what 

tb burlesque them. But that every reidcr inity be quallRecl to form some no- 
tlon of thJE- miracle of a book, 1 hHT« Bubjnmed a apcFiuien uf it, fivm the dnip- 
ter o! the ant i where we are informed parCliulHrlf of tliF cniiuoF the viiit which 
ths queen of Sheba (there called Saba) made to Solomon, and of the ogch^hi 
of her coUTeraioD from idotatrf. 1 have not selected this piuuigv on arcauot 
of any special futility tu be found in it, fur (he like absunliliRi iDuy be otHcrved 
in every page of (be prrfarniatlce ; but I have aelected it, becnuse it \& abort, 
and because it coulnins a distinct story which bears same relnllon to a pasHge 
of mTiiitun-. I unn Mr. Salf'^ version, whieJr is the !a(f»( and most approvwl, 
omitting only, for the sake of biivity, such supplementary eipm&inns, aa 
IiBTB been without necessity inserted by the trauslator. ' Suloiuon ivai David's 
' heir; and he salil, O men, we bnve been taught the )pcet;h of Urda, and hnte 

■ had all things bestowed on us ; this is manifest eicellencs. And his armiea 
' were gathered together lu Sulomon, consisting of genii, and men, and birds; 
' and they were led in distinct hoiidi, till tiny came Id the valley uf ants. An 

■ ant said, O antS) enter ye into your habiLations, lest Solomon and hia tawf 
' trod you under foet, and psrivive it not. And be suiiled, bugUhig nt hrr 

• words, and said, O Lord, excite me, that I may bo thankful fur tby favour 

■ wherewith Ihoii hoRt favoured uie, and my pdrenti i and that I may do that 

• which is right and well-pleasing to tliee ; And introduce me, through thy 

• mercy, anvng thyserruibtthe righteous. And he viewed the birds i and said, 
" What Is Uie reason that I sec not the lapwing? Is she absent? Verily 1 will 
' chaatise her irilhasevere clmsli&Rinent, or I will put hrr l{i di<nth ; unless she 
' bring me a just excuse. And she tarried not long, and said, I have viewed 
' that which thou hast not vi«vecl ; and I come to thee from Saba, with a eer- 

< Ib!d piece of news. I found a iroman to ifign over them, n-ho is proTldol 

■ with every thing, and hath a magnilicent (brone. I found her and her p«o- 
' pk to ii'orship the sun, beslilra God : and Satan bath prepared their works fcr 
' them, and bath turned them aside from the way, (wherefore they are not dV. 

< rected) lest tbey should worship Cod, whobringeth to light (hat which is hldd*» 

■ In heaven and earth, and knoireth whatever they conceal, and whatever they 

• discoTcK Cod ! there is no Cud but he; Che Lord uf the magniRcvnt thrfloc. 
' He (Hid, We ibnll see whether thou hont spoken the truth, or nhether tfaao 

< an a liar. Go with this iny letter, and cast It down to them ; then turn asldo 

■ fiom them, and waJt for their answer, 'ilw queen said, O nofaha, verily an 
' faonourable letter hath been delivered to nie ; it is from Solomon, and this Is 

• the lenor thereof. liUluTtameofllientoUntmfulOcd.risenatvpasadulnit! 
' hill aimt, mtd mrratder yaumivei la me. She said, O nobles, advise me in my 
> biialuen: 1 will nut resolve on any thing, till ye be witnesses Ihermf. Ilipr 

■ auiwered. We are Indued with strength, and indued with great prowea* In 
' war ; but the command apperlainelh (o thca : See therefore what thou wflt 

■ comiuand. She said. Verily, ku>c*> when they enter a city, waste the samt^ tmi 
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were the reaaons, that an engine of such amaEing inflaence was 
never employed by one who assumed a character 80 eminent, as 
the chief qfGotT 8 apostles^ and the seal of the prophets? Was 
it the want of address to manage an imposition of this nature ? 



* aliMe the most powerful of the inhaUtaats thereof: And so wlU these dob 
*' Bat I will send gifts to them ; and wiH waU for what those who sbali be semt 
*. shall bring back. And when the ambassador came to Soioxncp, that priuca 

* aaidy Will ye present me with riches ? Verily that which 'God hath give» 

* ^e is better than what he hath given you : Bat ye glory in your gifts. Re- 

* tarn to your people. We will surely come to them with forces, which they 

* shall not be able to withstand ; and we wUl drive them out haml^ ; and they 
^.ahaU be contemptible. And Solomon said, O nobles, which <tf yon will bring 
'.me her throne^ before they come and amrender themselves to me? A terribla 
■* genii answered, I will bring It thee, before thou arise from thy ]^ace; And 

* one with whom was the ^owledge of the scripture said, I will bring it to 

* fliee^ in the twinkling of an eye. And whoi Sdiomon saw it placed before him, 

* he said, this is a favour of my Lord, that he may make .trial of me, whether 
-'■ I will be grateful^ or whether I will be ungrateful : And he who is gratefuly 

* is grateful to his own advantage ; but if any shall he ungi^ateful, verily my 

* Lord is self-eufficient and magnificent. And he said. Alter her throne that 

* she may not know it, to the end we may see whether she be directed, or 
^ whether she he of those who are not directed. And wJtien riM was come, ll 
*. was said, is thy throne like this ? She answered, As though it were the saroct. 

* And we have had knowledge bestowed on us before this, and h^ye been re^ 

* signed. IBtft that which she worshipped besides God, had turned her aside, for 
' she was of an unbelieving people. It was said to her, Enter the palace. And 
^ when she saw it, she imagined it to be a great water, and she discovered her 

* legs. Solomoii said, Verily this is a palace, evenly Moored with glass. She 
^f saldy O Lord, verily I have d^t unjustly with my own soul ; and I resign 
^ myself together with Solonion, to God, the Lord of all creatures.* Thus po- 
▼erty of sentiment, monstrosity of invention, which always betokens a distem« 
Jeered not a^rich imagination, and in respect of diction the most turgid verbosityi 
a» apt to be mistaken by persons of ^ vitiated l^te for true sublimity, are th^ 
j{snaine characteristics of the book. They appear almost in every line. Th^ 
very titlesL and epithets assigned to God are not exempt from them. The Lord 
cf the daybreak^ the Lord of the magnificent throne, the King of the day of 
jndgmeikt, 9i^ They ai*e pompous and insignificant. If the language of tha 
Alooraoy as the Mahometans pretend, is indeed the language of God, the thoughts 
a^ hot too evidenlly the thoughts of .men. The reverse of this is the characr 
ter of the Bible. When God speaks to men* it is reasonable to tMnik that he 
addresses them in thei^* own language. In the BiUe you will find nothing iq^ 
4ated, nothing affected in the style. The words are human, but the sentiments 
an divine. Aceordingly there is perhaps no book in the world, as has been 
often jaatly observed, which suffei's less by a literal ti-anslation iiito 9py othi^r 
jhiMTiativ 
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None who knows the history of tliis extraordinary personage, 
will suspoi't that he wanted cither the genius to contrive, or 
the resolution and dexterity to execute, any practicable expe- 
dient tor promoting his grand design; which was no less than 
that extensive despotism both religions and political, he at 
length acqnircii. Was it that he had loo much honesty to con- 
cert and carry on so gross an artifice? Tliose who believe Iiim 
to have been an impostor in pretending a divine mission, will 
hardly suspect him of such delicacy in the methods he wouUI 
take to accomphsh his aim. But in fact there is no colour of 
reason for such a suggestion. There was no prodigy, no mira- 
culous interposition, which he hesitated to give out, however 
extravagant, when he saw it would contribute to his ends. Pro- 
digies of which they had no other evidence but his own allega- 
tion, he kuew his adversaries might deny, but could not dis- 
profe. His scruples therefore, we may well conclude, proceed- 
ed not from probity, but from prudence ,■ and were solely against 
GUeli miracles as must be subjected to the scrutiny of other 
people's senses. Was it that miracle-working had before that 
lime become so state a device, that instead of gaining him tiic 
admiration of his countrymen, it would have exposed hira to 
their laughter and contempt? The most cursory perusal of the 
Alcoran, will, to every man of sense, afford an unanswerable 
confutation of this hypothesis •. Lastly, was it that he lived 

■ It [> otoerTnbli!, Ihnt Mabamet irai very much faan-Bsaecl by llic denianda 
and muoDlnganrhls uppmcrs with retjnrd to miracles. Tbey wtrt an fir rniiii 
dsipliiliij; tbiit (|vide:ice, tbat tbey cotislilcrcd the power of niiHitng inirorla aa 
a iKver-fklllni; bodgi- oCtbe prophetical office; and therefore often axsared Uin. 
by tb* inoKt wleiiin mths and pmiestatlDn*, thai thry would labinll Implicitly 
to bis guIiUnce in religion, it' he wualil once gmliFy Lhem lu this isTticular. 
This u^ul man, who d«« not seem tu bai-e been of (he tBiit" Dtilulon with the 
tmyiif. thut It n'u eiuy for cuuurni; and Iniptidenre lo impuse, In B matltr of 
Ihhkind, ON tbecredulily of ibe multitude, even, Ibongh an itniomnt and b*i>- 
barom mnl^tade, absolutelyrefuiedtUBul^ecthlB miiulDii to aohazardutnatrliJ. 
Tbm is no Bubfect he more frei|uently r«curB to In bis Alconn, brlug grntly 
Intoraled to muiuve the duubts tvbltb were reined in the minds uf inbuy by 
bhi dlddainiiug thb power; a poMvr which till then hud ever been Uiokcd u|inn 
W (ha prerogallvr of the piophets. The falloivlnt* are mme of the nanun, 
With Whk-b be endeavoun to utlsfy the people on this heml. kc, The mvo- 
riignly nf Gml, who in ni>l lo be fnllvd tu account for nhat hn givvg or trtib- 
holds. 2d, Tbe us<-lt sim-a uf uiinu-ks, bucatm every luiiu is fore-oi'diiuKd 
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in an enlightened age, and amongst a civilized and learned peo-' 
pie, who were too quick-sighted to be deceived by tricks, which 
among barbarians might have produced the most astonishing 
effects ? Quite the reverse. He lived in a barbarous age, and 
amongst an illiterate people, with whom, if with any, he had 
reason to believe the grossest deceit would prove successful. 

What pity was it, that Mahomet had not a counsellor so 
deeply versed in human nature as the essayist, who could have 
assured him^ that there needed hut an effrontery and enterprise ; 
that with these auxiliaries he had reason to hope the most im- 
pudent pretences would be crowned with success? The too 
timid prophet would doubtless have remonstrated against this 
spirited counsel, insisting that it was one thing to satisfy 
* friends, and another thing to silence or convert enemies ; that 
it was one thing to impose on men^s intellects^ and another thing 
to deceive their senses : That though an attempt of the last 
kind -should succeed with some, yet if the fraud were detected 
by any, and he might expect that his adversaries would exert 
themselves in order to detect it, the whole mystery of craft 
would be divulged, his friends would become suspicious, and 
the spectators of such pretended miracles would become daily 
more prying and critical ; that the consequences would infallibly 
prove fatal to the whole design ; and that therefore such a cheat 
was on no account whatever to be risked. To this methinks I 
hear the other replying with some earnestness, ^ Make but the 

• ^rial, and you will certainly find, that what judgment, nay and 

• what senses your auditors have, they will renounce by princi- 
' pie in those sublime and mysterious subjects; they will imagine 
' they see and hear what has no reality, nay whatever you shall' 

• desire that they should see and hear. Their credulity (for- 

• give a freedom which my zeal inspires) will increase your ira- 

either to believe, or to remain in unbelief: and thi^ decree njQ miracles couI4 
alter. 3d, The experienced ine^fficac^ of miracles in former times. 4th, The 
mercy of God, who had denied. them this evidence, because the sin of their Incre- 
dolitj, {n ease he had granted it, would have been so heinous, that he could not 
l|ave respited or tolerated them any longer. 5th, The abuse to which miracle^ . 
would have been exposed froni the infidels, who would have either chained 
them with imposture, or imputed them to magic. See the chapters— Kif cattl(^ , 
—of thunder,— of Al Hejir, — of the night-journey,— of the spider,— of t]bi,e 
prophet8.-«-See Preface. 
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' pudeuce, niiil your impudence will overpower their credulity. 

* The smallest spark may here kindle into the greatest flsme; 
' because the materials are always prepared for it. The evi- 
' dum genus auricularum swallow greedily, without examioar' 

whatever soothes superstitioa and promotes wondei.' 
Whether the judicious reader will reckon that the prophet 
his counselliir would have had the better iu this debate, I sbt 
not take upon me to decide. One perhaps (if I might be 
dulged in a conjecture) whose notions ore founded in mctaphy^ 
aical refinements, or whose resolutions are influenced by oratori- 
cal declamation, will incline to the opinion of the latter. One 
whose sentiments are the result of'a practical knowledge of man- 
kind, will probably subscribe totbc judj|raent of the former, and 
will allow, that in this instance the captain-geneuai. auJ 
I'ltopHET of hlamism acteil the more prudent part. 

Shall we then say, that it was a more obscure theatre on 
which Jesus Christ appeared? Were bis spectators more 
ignoratU, or lesi adverse f The contrary of bc^Ii is manifest. 
It may indeed be affirmed with truth, thai the religion of the 
wild Arabs was more repugnant to the doctrine of" Mahomet, 
than the religious dogmas of the Jews were to those of Jesus. 
Out we shall err egregiously, if we conclude tiicnce, that to 
this repugnancy the repugnancy of disposition iu the professors 
of these rehgions must he proportionate. It is a fine observa- 
tion ot'tho most piercing and comprehensive genius, which has 
appeared iu this age. That ' though men have a very strong 
' tendency to idolatry, they are nevertheless but little attached 
' to idolatrous religions; that though they have no great ten- 

* dcLicy to spiritual ideas, they are nevertheless strongly attach- 
' cd to religions which enjoin the a<loration of a spiritual 
' being *•' Hence an attachment in Jews, Chuistians, and 
Mahometans, to thoir respective religions, which was never 
displayed by polytheists of any denomination. But ils api- 
rituaiity was not the only cause of adherence which the Jews 
had to their religion. Every physical, every moral, motive con- 
curred in that people to rivet their attachment, and make them 
oppose with violence whatever bore ihc face of innovation. 
Their religion and polity were so blended as scarcely to be dji^ 

• Dc I'tujiril do loix, Uv. 25. I'hnp. 0. j 
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tuiguuihable : This engaged their pairicium* They were «»• 
lected of God preferably to other nations : This inflamed their 
priek*. They were ail under one spiritnal head^ the high 
jnriest} and had their solemn festivals celebrated in one temple ; 
This strengthened their umouL The ceremonies of their pnb* 
lie worship were magnificent: This flattered their senses. 
These ceremonies also were numerous, and occupied a great 
part of their time : This, to all the other grounds of attache 
inent, superadded the force of habit On the contrary, the* 
simplicity of the gospel, as well as the spirit of humility^ and 
moderation^ and charity^ and universality^ (if I may be allowed 
that term) which it breathed, could not fail to alarm a people 
of such a east, and awaken, as in fact it did, the most iurioua 
opposition* Accordingly, Christianity had fifty times more sue-' 
oess among idolaters than it had among the Jews. I am therev 
fore warranted to assert, that if the miracles of our Lord and 
Ins- apostles had been an imposture, there could not, on ther 
face of the earth, have beqn chosen for exhibiting them a more 
unfavourable theatre than Judea. On the other hand, had it 
been any where practicable, by a display of false wonders, te 
make converts to a new religion, no where could a project of 
this nature have been conducted with greater probability of 
success than in Arabia. So much .for the contrast there is be-^ 
twixt the Christian Messiah and the orphan charge of the 
Abu Takb. So plain it is, that the mosque yields entirely the 
plea of miracles to the synagogue and the church^ 

But irom HEAtHENS and Mahometans, let us turn our 
eyes to the Christy AK world. The only object here, which 
ments our attention, as coming under the denomination of 
miraclea ascribed to a new system, and as what may be thought 
to rival in credibility the miracles of the gospel, are those said 
te have been performed in the primitive churchy after the times 
of the apostles, and after the finishing of the sacred canoQ. 
These will probably be ascribed to a new system, since Christi- 
anity, for some centuries, was not (as the phrase is) established, 
or, (to speak more properly) corrupted by human authority} 

* How great influence Hkls moUve had, appears from Luke iv. 25, &c. an4 
frouk AoH xx|l. 21, 22, 
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and sine* even after such establishment, there icraained Ii 
the empire a considerable mixture of idolaters. We ha 
greater reason here to consider this topic, as it has of late been- 
the subject of very warm dispute, and as the cause of Christi- 
anity itself (which 1 conceive is totally distinct) seems to have 
been strangely confounded with it. From the manner in which 
tlic argument has been conducted, who would not conclude, 
that both must stand or fall together? Nothing howeve 
he mure groundless, nothing more hijurioua to the rellgioa' 
Jesus, than such a conclusion. 

The learned writer who has given rise to this controvt 
not only acknowledges that the falsity of the miracles mention^ 
ed by the fathers, is no evidence of the falsity of the miracles 
recorded in scripture, but that there is even a presumption iu 
favour of these, arisiug from those forgeries, which he pretends 
to have detected". The justness of the remark contained in 
this acknowledgment, will appear more clearly from the follow- 
ing observations. 

Let it be observed, iirst, that supposing numbers of people 
are ascertained of the truth of some miracles, whether their con- 
viction arise from sense or from testimony, it will surely be ad- 
mitted as a consequence, that in all such persons, the presump- 
tion against miracles from uucommonncss must be greatly di- 
minished, in several perhaps totally extinguished. 

Let it be observed, secondly, that if true miracles have been 
employed successfully in support of certain religious tenets, this 
success will naturally suggest to those who are zealous of pro- 
pagating favourite opinions in religion, to recur to the plea of 
miracles, as the most efiectual expedient for accomplishing their 
cad. This they will be encouraged to do on a double account : 
Jlrstt they know, that people, from recent experience, are made 
to expect such a confirmation; secondly, they know, that in 
conscijuenee of this experience, the incredibility, which is ihg 
principal obstruction in such an undertaking, is iu a. manner re- 
moved; and there is, on the contrary, as in such circumstances 
thero certainly would he, a promptness in the generality to t*w< 
(reive them. A 

Add to these, that if we consult the history of mankind, p^ 

• Dr. MiaaivU'ii't prfrmory diacuiti'w^ i.i his li^iti^i' froui lloiiie. ^ 
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even our own experience, we shall be cdnvinced, that hardly has 
one wonderful event actually happened in any country, even 
where there have not been such visible temptations to ibrgery» 
which has not given rise to false rumours of other events simi- 
lar, but still more wonderful. Hardly has any person or peo^ 
pie achieved some exploits truly extraordinary, to whom com« 
mon report has not quickly attributed many others, as extraor- 
dinary at least, if not impossible. As fame may, in this respect, 
be compared to a multiplying glass^ reasonable people almost 
always conclude in the same way concerning both ; we know 
that there is not a real object corresponding to every appearance 
exhibited, at the same time we know that there must be some 
objects to give rise to the appearances. 

I should therefore only beg of our adversaries, that, for ar- 
gumenVa sake, they will suppose that the miracles related in 
tl^e New Testament were really performed ; and then, that they 
will candidly tell us, what, according to their notions of human 
nature, would, in all likelihood, have been the consequences. 
Tliey must be very partial to a darling hypothesis, or little ac-^ 
quainted with the world, who will hesitate to own, that, on this 
supposition, it is not barely probable, but certain, that for a few 
endowed with the miraculous power, there would soon have 
arisen numbers of pretenders ; that from some miracles well at- 
tested, occasion would have been taken to propagate innumerable 
false reports. If so, with what colour of justice can the detec-. 
tion of many spurious reports among the primitive Christians 
be- considered as a presumption against those miracles, th^ 
reality of which is the most plausible, nay the only plausible ac^ 
count that can be given of the origin of such reports : Thq 
presumption is too evidently on the opposite side to need illus-i, 
tration. 

It is not my intention here to patronize either side of the 
question which the Doctor's ^ree inquiry has occasioned. All 
that concerns my argument is, barely to evince, and this I ima-^ 
gine has been evinced, that, granting the Doctor's plea to be 
well founded, there is no presumption arising hence, which 
tends in the lowest degree to discredit the miracles recorded iq 
holy writ ; liay, tlvat there is a contrary presumption. In fur- 
ther confirmation of this truth, let me ask, Were there ever, 
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in any region of tlie globe, any similar pretensions to miracu- 
lous powers, before tbat memorable era, the publication of the 
gospel? Let me aak again, Since those pretenslona ceased, hot 
it ever been in the power of the most daring enthusiast to revive 
them any where in favour of a new system? Authentic niira> 
cles will, for a time, give a currency to counterfeits; but a 
former become less frequent, the latter become more snspectec 
till at length they are treated with general contempt, and diaa 
pear. The danger then is, lest men, ever prone to estreraesfJ 
become as extravagantly incredulous, as formerly they were cre- 
dulous. Laziness, the true source of both, always incliu 
to admit or reject in the gross, without entering on the irksom 
task of considering things in detail. In the first instance, know 
ing some such events to be true, they admit all without examim 
tiort; in the second, knowing some to be false, they refect ail 
without examination. A procedure this, which, however escua- 
able in the unthiuking herd, is altogether unworthy a philosopher. 
But it may be thought, that the claim to miracles in the 
early ages of the church, continued too long to be supported 
solely on the credit of those performed by our Lord and his 
npostlcs. In order to account for this, it ought to be attended 
to, that in the course of some centuries, the situation of aifairs, 
with regard to religion, was really inverted. Education, and 
even superstition, and bigotry, and popularity, which the mira- 
cles of Christ and his apostles had to encounter, came gradually 
to be on the side of those wonders, said to have been performed 
in after times. If they were potent enemies, and such as, ws 
have reason to believe, nothing but the force of truth eoold 
vanquish ; they were also potent allies, and may well be 8uppo»- 
cd able to give a temporary triumph to falsehood, especially 
when it Ijad few or no enemies to combat. But in discoursing 
on the prodigies said to have been performed in primitive times, 
I have been insensibly carried from the point, to which I pro- 
posed in this section to confine myself. P'rom inquiring into 
miracles ascribed to new systems, I have proceeded to thoM 
pleaded in confirm.itiou of systems previously established, i 
generally received. 

Leaving so remote a period, I propose, lastly, to tnquiray^ 
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whether, since that time, any hereaiatdi whatever, any founder 
of a new sect, or publisher of a new system, has jiretcnded to 
aculous powers. If the essayist had koown of any auth 
tender, he surely wouhl have mentioned him. But as he 
Forded us any light on this subject, I shall just rccal 
t the remembrance of my reader, those persons who, either 
( ionovators or reformers, have made some figure in the 
ch. They were the persons from whom, if from any, a. 
of this kind might- naturally have been expected; espe- 
lUy at a time when Europe was either plunged iti barbarism, 
I but beginning to emerge out of it. 

I Was ever then this high prerogative, the power of working 
tacles, claimed or exercised by the founders of the sects of . 
Waldeness and Albigenees? Did WUkJiif in England 
tetend to it? Did Huss or Jerom in Bohemia? To eomc 
iier modern times, Did Luther iu Germany, Zuinghua iu 
ntzerland, Calvin in France, or any other of the reformers, 
advance this plea? Do such of them as are authors, mention 
in their writings any miracles they performed, or appeal to 
them as the c\-idcnees of their doetrinc? Do contemporary 
llistorians allege, that they challenged the faith of their audi- 
tors, in consequence of such supernatural powers ? I admit, if 
they did, that their miracles might be ascribed to a new system. 
For though they pretended only to re-establish the Christian 
institution, in its native purity, expunging those pernicious iu- 
fcrpolotions, which a false philosophy had foisted into the doc- 
trinal part, and Piigau superstition into the moral and the ri- 
tual; yet as the religion they inculcated greatly differed from 
the iaith and worship of the times, it might, in this respect, he 
denominated a new system; and would be encountered by aH 
the violence and prejudice, which novelties iu leligion never 
fail to excite : Not that the want of real miracles was a pre- 
sumption against the truth of their doctrine. The God of 
nature, who is the God of Christians, docs nothing in vain. 
No new revelation was pretended to; consequently there was 
no occasion for such supernatural support. They appealed to 
ihe revelation formerly bestowed, and by all parties acknow- 
ledged, as to the proper rule in this controversy : they appeal- 
ed to the reason of mankind as the judge ; and the reason of 
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mankind was a competent judge of tlie conformity of tlieir doc- 
trine to this unerriui; rule. 

But how, upon the author's principles, shall we account for 
this modoratiou in the reformers ? Were they, in his judgment, 
calm inquirers into truth ? Were they dispassionate reasoners 
ill defence of it? Far otherwise. He tells us, ' They ni»y 
* safely be pronounced to have been universally inflamed wi|||^| 
'the highest enthusiasm*.' And doubtless we cannot «fcf " 
peet from this hand a more amiable picture of their disciples. 
May not we ihen, in our tiicu, safely pronounce, this writer 
himself being judye, that for a man to imagine he sees what 
has no reality, to impose in this manner not only on his own 
understanding, but even on his external senses, is a pitch of 
delusion higher than the highest enthusiasm can produce, aiul 
is to be imputed only to downright frenzyf ? .^^M 

• Ilhlarr of Cr«rt Britain, James I. cliap. 1. "^^B 

t Fcrhspi it ivill b« pli'Hilnd, tliat the nurkiiig of nilracirs wa* conililaraf 
by tbc leaden in the reformaHgii lo a Popish ai'tifice, and aa therrfnrr woi^ 
tliy of beliig ilisiardnl ivilh the otliev nbuses ivliich Pupery hail intrwliiiml. 
That tliii «™ not the light In whiih mlmdea ii-ere vieivsci hy Luthi-fv whtt 
Justly pmwueti thii fint p)nc« lu the list of rriurmen, it evlilent fruin tlw inon- 
oer in M'hich he nrgun agnlnst Munwr, the apoatle of the Anahaptiatii. Thit 
nun, without oiiiiualion, hod asauuied the uSu of a Chriatlan putor. AguiDBt 
Ihii Dtinduct Lutlier reuionstrnlH, bb briug, Id hia judgment, an uinrpallon of 
the tacred function. ' Let lilm be aaJied,' naya he, * Who made him a teacher 
•of religion? If he anawen, God; let him prove itbyavinihie nrmirfe.- Ibr 
' it ia hy mch aigna that God declares faimselft tvhoi he glwj an extrvordtnary 
' uilialDn.' When thlsargumenl wa« aftepivarda retorted on hlni»olf by tht Ki>- 
maniiita, who drained to krioiv hnw hii. oun vurntiun, originally liniileil and d«- 
peudent, had become not only unllmit«d, bat quite Independent of the Lienirrhy, 
tnim which he had reodved it; fala reply was. I'hat the inlrr^iHilf, with wfatrh 
b* liad been enabled to braTs h> many dangers, and the rutcra with whldi Ul 
MilerpriH had been cniu-ned, ought to br rrgaiiliiMl as nilraculuus : And ill- 
deed mint of his fulluu-em were ufibia opitilun. But whether thbopluiaawM 
erronwius, or whether the argument agaluit IMuiirer tins cniidualve, il ia not 
luy bnslnm to enquire. Thus much la evident from the 1^017: /tuT, That tbh 
ttfuruier, fiir from njeoling miracles as a Itoinlah trick, admawlrdged Omt ta 
Mme rdigioua quiatlnna, ibty are the <i:ily medium of prwof; wamtltr/. That not- 
,wilbatuadlng thu, ha nsrer alteiapled, by a nhriw nf miianlen, tii iuipwe on lh» 
■ens« of hi* hearrn; (if they were deceived In thiukiiig that his siiivcss and 
macnanlnilt; were miraculuns, il tnu nut their aeua«, but their undeiMVndlii| 
dut wa* deceived;} hMl^i, That thp Annbcpli^ls tbemsclTea, though ptftiqa 
the HiMt DUtrngmiis liuuitici that ever ciiitnl, did not prL-liiid to the puHTr'lf 
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Since the world be^an, there hath not appealed a nfiorte ge- 
neral propension to the wildest fanaticism, a greater degree of 
credulity in every claim that was made to the illapses of the 
Holy Spirit, or a more thorough contempt of all established 
modes of worship, than appeared in this island about the mid- 
dle of the last century. It is astonishing, that when the minds 
of men were intoxicated with enthusiasm ; when every new pre- 
tender to divine illumination was quickly surrounded by a 
crowd of followers, and hid roost incoherent effusions greedily 
swallowed as the dictates of the Holy Ghost ; that in such a 
Babel of sectaries, none are to be found, who advanced a claim 
to the power of working miracles ; a claim which, in the au- 
thor's opinion, though false, is easily supported, and wonder- 
fully successful, especially among enthusiasts. Yet to Mr* 
Hume himself, who has written the history of that period, and 
who will not be accused of neglecting to mark the extravagan- 
cies effected by enthusiasm, I appeal whether this remark be 
just. 

Will it be alleged as an exception, that one or two frantic 
people among the Quakers, not the leaders of the party, did 
actually pretend to such a power ? Let it be remembered, that 
this conduct had no other coHsequences, but to bring upon the 
pretenders such a general contempt, as in that fanatical and 
gloomy age, the most unintelligible jargon or glaring nonsense 
would never have been" able to produce. 

Will it be urged by the essayist, that even in the beginning 
of the present century, this plea was revived in Britain by the 
Prench prophets, a set of poor visionaries, who, by the barba- 
rity Mnith which they had been treated in their own country, had 
been wrought up to madness, before they took refuge in this? 
I must beg leave to remind him, that it is manifest, from the 
history of those delirious and unhappy creatures, that by no 
part of their conduct did they so effectually open the eyes of 
mankind naturally credulous, discredit their own inspirations^ 
and ruin their cause, as by this, not less foolish than presump- 
tuous pretence. Accordingly they are perhaps the only sect, 
which has sprung up so lately, made so great a bustle for a 

• 

working miracles. Sleidan, lib. 5. Luth, De votis monast, ^c, Epist, ad 

Frid, SaXiDucctny ap Chf/tranim.'r-'^o Preface. 
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while, anil which is nevertheleas at this day totally extinct. 
It deserves also to be remarked concerning this people, that 
though they were mad enough to imagine that they could re- 
store a dead man to life; nay, though they proceeded so far, 
as to determine and announce before-hand the day and the 
hour of his resurrection; yet none of them were so distracted 
as to imagine, that they had seen him rise ; not one of them 
afterwards pretended^ that their prediction had been fulfilled. 
Thus even a frenzy, which bad quite disordered their intellecttf . I 
could not in thb instance overpower their senses. ^^| 

Upon tlie whole, therefore, till some contrary example be 
produced, I mny warrantably conclude, — that the religion of 
the BiuLE is the only religion extant, which claims to hare 
been recommended by the evidence of miraolts ,- — that though, 
in diSerent ages and countries, numberless enthusiasts have 
arisen, extremely few have dared to advance this plea; — that 
wherever any have had the boldness to recur to it, it has proved 
the bane, and not the support, of their cause. Thus it has 
been evinced, as was proposed, that there is no presumption 
vising from tiie history of the world, which can in the least in- 
validate the argument Irom miracles, iu defence of Christianity. 



SECTION III. 
No miracles recorded by historians of otfier re/iffions are 
versive of the evidence arisiitg from the miracles UTm)ffht 
pfoqfof Christianity, or can lie considnrd as contrary tt 
many. 

* W HY is a miracle regarded as evidiaicc of a religious doc- 

* trine ? Or, What connection is there between an act oi power 

* admitted to be supernatural, and the truth of a proposilioti 

* pronounced by the person who exerts that power?" These 
questions, which some of our infidels have exulted in as 
swcrabie: And they are questions which it is proper to 
amine a little; not so much for their own sake, as because 
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satislactory answer to tliem may throw light on llic Bubject of 
this section. 

A mau, I suppose, of an unblemished character, advances 
doctrines in rchgion unknown before, but not in themselves 
ajiparently impious or absurd. M'c interrogate him about the 
manner wherein he attained the knowledge of those doctrines. 
He affirms, That by no process of reasoning, nor in any otheT 
natural way, did he discover them ; but that they wore reveal- 
ed to him by the Spirit of God. It must be owned, there is a 
very strong presumption against the truth of what he says; and 
it is of consequence to inquire, whence that presumption arises. 
It is mit primarily from any doubt of the man's integrity. If 
tlie fact he related were of an ordinary nature, the reputation 
he has hitherto maintained would secure him from being 
suspected of an intended deceit. It is not from any absurdity 
or immoral tendency we perceive in the doctrine itself. It 
arises principally, if not solely, from these two circumstances, 
the c:(treme uncommonness of such a revebtion, and the great 
facility with which people of strong fancy may, in this particu- 
lar, impose upon themselves. The man, I suppose, acquaints 
us farther, that God, when he communicated to him the truths 
be publishes, communicated also the power of working miracles, 
such as, of giving sight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, 
of raising the dead, and making whole the maimed. It is evi- 
dent, that we have precisely tl)e same presumption against his 
being endued with such a power, as against his having obtained 
such a revelation. Two things arc asserted: There is one 
presumption, and but one, against them ; and it equally affects 
them both. Whatever proves either assertion, removes the 
only presumption which hinders our belief of the other.. The 
ma, I suppose, lastly, performs the miracles before us, which 
Ite said he was commissioned to perform. We can no longer 
daobt of a supernatural eommunicaliou. We have now alt the 
evidence which the integrity of the person could give us, as to 
u^ OTdinary event attested by him, that the doctrine he de- 
livers as from God, is from God, and therefore true. 

Nay, we have more evidence than for any common fact. 
Touched by a person of undoubted probity. As God is both 
ihnlghty and all-wise, if he has bestowed on any so uncommoa 
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a privilege, it la Iiiglily probable, tliat it is bestowed for pro- 
moting some end uacomnionly important. And what more im- 
portant end than to reveal to men that which may be condu- 
cive to their present and eternal happiness ? It may be said. 
That, at most, it can only prove the interposal of some power 
superior to human : The being who interposes is perhaps a bad 
being, and intends to deceive us. This, it may be allowed, is 
possible; bnt the other is ^roiaWe. ¥or,first. From the liglit 
of nature, we have no positive evidence of the existence of such 
intermediate beings, good or bad. Their existence is therefore 
only possible. Of the existence and perfections of God, wt 
have the highest moral assurance, Secomlli/, If tliere were 
Buch beings, that raising the dead, and giving sight to the 
blind, should come within the verge of their power, is also but 
possible; that they are within the sphere of omnipotence is 
certain. Thirdiy, Whatever seems to imply a suspension of 
any of the established laws of nature, we may presume, with^ 
great appearance of reason, proceeds from tho ttutlior of iiati 
either immediately, or, which amounts to the same tiling, 
diatelt/ ; that is, by the intervention of some agent impowei 
by him. To all these there will also accrue presumptions, n 
only, as was hinted already, from the character of the prc.-iebi 
but from the apparent tendency of the doctrine, and from the^ 
effect it produces on those who receive it. And now tb 
nection between the miracle and the doctrine is obvious, 
miracle removes the improbability of a supernatural communi 
tion, of which communication it is in fart an irrefragable evi- 
dence. This improbability, which was the only obstacle, being 
removed, the doctrine has, at least, all the evidence of a com- 
mon fact, attested by a man of known virtue and good sense. 

In order to illustrate this further, I shall recur to ihe in- 
stance I have alre.idy had occasion to consider, of the Dutch- 
man and the King of Riam. I shall suppose, that, besides the 
account given by the former of the freezing of water in Hol- 
land, be had informed the prince of the astonishing effcets 
dnccd by gunpowder, with which the latter 
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qudntity of gunpowder, with the necessary artillery. He in- 
forms the monarch of this acquisition ; who having permitted 
him to make experiments on some of his cattle and buildings, 
perceives, with inexpressible amazement, that all the European 
had told him, of the celerity and violence with which this de- 
structive powder operates, is strictly conformable to truth. I 
ask any considerate person. Would not this be enough to r^ 
store the stranger to the Indian's good opinion, which, I suppose, 
his former experienced honesty had entitled him to ? Would it 
not remove the incredibility of the account he had given of the 
freezing of water in northern countries ? Yet, if abstractly con- 
sidered, what connection is there between the effects of gun- 
powder and the effects of cold ? But the presumption arising 
from miracles, in favour of the doctrine published by the per- 
former, as divinely inspired, must be incomparably stronger ; 
since from what has been said, it appears to have several pecu- 
liar circumstances, which add weight to it. It is evident, tlicn, 
that miracles are a proper proof, and perhaps the only proper 
proof, of a revelation from Heaven. But it is also evident, that 
miradea may be wrought for other purposes, and may not be 
intended as proofs of any doctrine whatsoever. 

Thus much being premised, I shall examine another very 
curious argument of the essayist : ' There is no testimony,* 
says he, * for any prodigy, that is not opposed by an hiiinite 

* number of witnesses ; so that not only the miracle destroys tlie 

* credit of the testimony, but even the testimony destroys it- 

* self*.' In order to illustrate this strange position, he ob- 
serves, that, ' in matters of religion, whatever is different is 
' contrary ; and that it is impossible the religions of ancient 

* Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, and of China, should all of them 
' be established on any solid foundation. Every miracle therc- 

* fore pretended to have been wrought in any of these religions, 
' (and all of them abound in miracles) as its direct scope is to 
' establish the particular system to which it is attributed, so it 
' has the same force, though more indirectly, to overthrow every 
' other system. In destroying a rival system, it likewise de- 
* stroys the credit of those miracles, on which that system was 

* Ptage 190, &c 
f2 
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* established ; so that all the prodigies of different religions are 
'to be regarded as contrary facts, and the evidences of these 

* prodigies, whether weak or strong, as opposite to eath other.' 
Never did any author more artfully avail himself of bdefinite 
expressions. With what admirable sleight does he vary his 
phrases, so as to mnke the inadvertent reader look Qpon them as 
synooymous, when in fact their significations are totally distinct? 
Thus what, by a most extraordinary idiom, is called at firsts 

* miracles wrought in a religion,' v/c arc next to regard, as 

* miracles attributed to a particular system,' and lastly, as ' mi- 
' racles, the direct scope of which is to establish that system." 
Every body, I will venture to say, in beginning to read the 
sentence, if he forms any notion of what the author means by a 
' miracle wrought in religion,' understands it barely as a ' mi- 
' racle wrought among those who profess a particular religion,' 
ihe words appearing to be used in the same latitude, as when 
ve coll the traditional talcs current among the Jews, though 
they should have no relation to religion, Jewish tales ; and 
those in like manner Mahometan or Pagan tales, which are cur- 
rent among Mahometans or Pagans. Such a miracle, the rea- 
der, ere he is awate, is brought to consider as a miracle attri- 
buted to a particular system; nay further, as * a miracle, the 
' direct scope of which is to establish that system.' Yet no- 
thing can be conceived more different than the meaning of 
these expressions, which are here jumbled together as equiva- 
lent. 

It is plain, that all the miracles of which there is any record, 
come under the first denomination. They are all supposed to 
have been wrought before men, or among men ; and wherever 
there arc men, there is religion of some kind or other. Perhaps 
too, all may, in a very improper sense, be attributed to a reli- 
gious system. They all seem to imply an interruption of the 
ordinary course of nature. Such an interruption, wherever it 
is observed, will be ascribed to the agency of those divinities 
that arc adored by the observers, and so may be said ta be at- 
tributed by them to their own system. But where are the mi- 
racles (those of holy writ excepted) of which you can say with 
propriety, it is their direct scope to establish a 
Must we not then be strangely blinded by tl 
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ambiguous terms, if we arc raaJc to confound tilings so widely 
diScreDt? Yet this confusion is ibc very basis on whicb ibe au- 
thor founds his reasoning, and rears this tremendous doctrine; 
That ' a miracle of Mahomet, or any of his successors,' and, by 
parity of reason, a miracle of Christ, or any of his npostlcs, ' i> 

* refuted (ns if it had been mentioned, and had, iu express 

* terms, been contradicted) by the testimony of Titus Liviua, 
'Plutarch, Tacitus, and of all tlw authors, Chinese, Grecian, 

* and Koinan Catholic, who have related any miracles in theif 

* particular religions.' Here all the miracles, that have been 
related by men of different religions, are blended, as coining 
under the common denomination of miracles the direct scope of 
which was to establish those particular religious systems ; an iii- 
sinuation, in which there is not even the shadow of truth, 

That the reader may be satisfied on this point, I must beg 
Ills attention to the following observations concerning the lahaf 
eles of profane history. First, Many facts are related as mira- 
culous, where we may admit the fact, without acknowledging 
the miracle. Instances of this kind we have in relations con- 
neniing comets, eclipses, meteors, earthquakes, and such-like. 
tiecoiidly. The miracles may be admitted as genuine, and the 
manner in which historians account for them, rejected as absurd. 
Tlie one is a matter of testimony, the other of conjecture, in 
this a man is influenced by education, by prejudices, by received 
opinions. In every country, as was observed already, men will 
recur to the theology of the place, for the solution of every phe- 
nomenon supposed miraculous. But, that it was the scope of 
the miracle to support the theology, is one thing; and that 
fanciful men thought they discovered in the theology the 
causes of the miracle, is another. The inhabitants of Lystra, 
accounted, from the principles of their own religion, for the mi- 
racle performed in their city by Paul and Barnabas *. Was it 
therefore tlie scope of that miracle to support the Lycaonian 
religion ? Thirdly, Many miracles are recorded, as produced 
directly by Heaven, without the ministration of men : By what 
oonatruction are these discovered to be proofs of a particular 
■ya'tem? Yet these also, wherever they happen, will be account- 
ed for by the natives of the country, fci^m the principles of their 
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own superstition. H;ul any of the I'agan citizens escaped the 
ruin in which Sodom was miraculously involved, they would 
doubtless have sought for die cause of tliis destruction i» the 
establibhed mode of polytheism, and would probably have im- 
puted it to the vengeance of some of their deities, incurred by 
the neglect. of some frivolous ceremony. Would it therefore 
liave been the scope of the miracle to confirm this uonsense? 
FuurUiiy, Even miracles said to have been peri'ormed by a 
man, are no evidences of the truth of that man's opinions; 
such, I mean, as lie pretends, not to have received by revela- 
tion, but by the exercise of reason, Ly education, or by ihfor- 
mation from otlier men ; no more tlian a man's being endowed 
with bodily strength greater than ordinary, would prove bim 
to be superior to others in his mental faculties. 1 conclude 
with declaring, that if instances shall be produced, of miracles 
wrought by men of probity, in proof of doctrines which tlicy af-r 
tirni to have been revealed to ther.i from Heaven, and which 
are repugnant to tlie doctrine of the Bible, then I shall think it 
equitable to admit, that religious miracSes contradict one ano- 
ther. Then will reasonable people be reduced to the dilemma, 
either of disproving the allegations on one side, or of ackuow- 
ledging that miracles can be no evidence of revelation. \o at- 
tempt however has as yet been made by any writer to produce 
au instnjicc ot tliis Itind. 

' But will nothing less satisfy ?' replic 
' not the predictions of augurs and oracles 
' (iaid to have been given by the gods or saints in dreams and 
' visions, of things not otherwise knowablc by those to whom 
' they were thus intimated; will not these, and such-iike prodi- 
' gies, serve in some degree as evidence':" As evidence of 
what ? Shall we say, of any religious principles conveyed at the 
same time by revelation? No, it is not even pretended, that 
there were any such principles so conveyed: but as evidence 
of principles which had beeu lung before entertained, and whicli 
were originally imbibed from education, and from education 
only. That the evidence here, supposing the Uutli of the iacis, 
is at best but very indirect, and by no means on the same loot- 
ing with that of the miracles recorded in the gospel, might be 
easily evinced, if there were occasion. But there is in reality 
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no occasion, since there is no such evidence of the facts as can 
justly entitle them to our notice. Let it be remembered, that 
in the fourth section of the first part, it was shown, that there 
is the greatest disparity in respect of evidence, betwixt miracles 
performed in pf oof of a religion to be established, and in contr4i^ 
diction to opinions generally received ; and miracles performed^ 
on the contrary, in support of a religion already established^ 
and in confirmation of opinions generally received ; that, in the 
former case, there is the strongest presumption yor the miracles, 
in the latter against them. Let it also be remembered, that 
in t^e preceding section it was shown, that the religion of the 
Bible is the only religion extant, which claims to have been 
ushered into the world by miracles^ that this prerogative neither 
the Pagan religion, the Mahometan, nor the Roman Catholic, 
can, with any appearance of reason, arrogate; and that, by 
consequence, there is one of the strongest presumptions possible 

for the miracles of the gospel, which is not only wanting in the 
miracles of other religions, but wliich is contrajsted by the 
strongest presumption possible against these miracles. And 
though this presumption should not, in all cases, be accounted 

. absolutely insuperable, we must at least say, it gives an im^- 
mense superiority to the proofs of Christianity. It were au 
endless and a fruitless task, to canvass particularly the evidence 
of all the pretended miracles either of Paganism or Popery, (foe 
on this head Mahometanism is much more modest) but as the au- 
thor has selected some, which he considers as the best attested, 
of both religions, these shall be examined severally in the two 
subsequent sections. From this examination a tolerable judg- 
ment may be formed concerning the pretensions of thesp two 
species of superstition. 

But from what has been said, it is evident, that the contra* 
riety which the author pretends to have discovered in the mi- 
racles said to have been wrought, as he expresses it, in differ- 
ent religions, vanishes entirely on a close inspection. He is 
even sensible of thi$ himself; and a^ is customary with orators, 
the more inconclusive his reasons are, so much the more posi'r 
tive are his assertions. * This argument,' says he, * may ap- 
^pear over subtile and refined;' indeed so subtile and refined, 
fhat it is invisiWe altogether ; ' but is not in reality diSFcf-? 
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' eiit from the leasoning of a judge, who supposes that thm 
' crtdit of two witnesses maintaiiiiug a crime against any one, it 
' destroyed by the testimony of two others, who, affirm hiin to 
* have been two hundred leagues distant, at the same iiistbntt 
I the crime is said to have been committed.' After the 
particle but, with which this clause begins, the reader naturally 
expects such an explication of the argument, as will convJnca 
him, that though subtile and refined, it hath solidity and strength. 
Instead of this, he hath only the author's word warranting it 
to be good to all intents : ' But is not in realUy different,' fee 
The analogy between his example and his argumemt, seems to 
be but very distant * ; I shall thercfure, without any eommeol^ 
leave It with the reader as I find it. kl 

Thus it appears, that, for aught the author has as yet pTOT-> 
cd, no miracles recorded by historians of other rehgions are 
subversive of the evidence arising from the miracles wrouglit in 
proof of Christianity, or can justly be considered as contrary t< 
timony. 






SECTION IV. 
Examination of the Pagan miracles metitioned lit/ Mr, Jim 

Should one read attentively the Essay on Miracles, and ci 
sider it solely as a philosophical disquisition on an abstract 
question, like most of the other pieces in the same collection; 
he could not fail to wonder, what had induced tlie author eo 
suddenly to change sides in the debate, and, by doing so, to 

* My French tranglahir ramnrka, that, in a ease which lie bui^hhcs and U- 
ImtrUa, lh« analogy would be both doae and slriliiiig. I udialt, lliat In tbe 
cascnippoaedbyhlm, It irould be an. But of surh ours. I had uhHprved befurv, 
that no example had beeu prmluarf. The mIratiM peribrmeil by Mo«« were 
■uuiir«tly In iiruof of hii miaaion, and cnnaH|URil1y ot the unity of tbe Godhead, 
hit fundamental doclrine. The like may be aaidof ihemimdeauf Jeavi, iu 
gard to the doctrbic whlidi he taught. But who c.in bo mid to haie prrfo 
nl tnlrada In proof of polythelitu ? 1 know not any. The reinotenHa of 
Sualogy iu the exaiuplu addu(<ed by Mr. Hume tvus not meant a* afirni* 
uiy CUE >u]<|iU9uble, but of any which hud aciually occurrttd. 
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contradict himself in terms tlie most expreas. Does ho not, in 

the latter part of that petformam'e, as warmly contend for the 
reality of soime miracles, as he had pleaded in the former part 
for the impossibilUy of all? It is true, he generally concludes 
concerning those, that they are ' gross and palpable falsehoods.' 
But this serves only to render his conduct the more mysterious, 
as that conclusion is always preceded by an attempt to evince, 
(hat we have the greatest reason to receive them as ' certain 
' and infallible truths.' Nay, so entirely doth his zeai make 
him forget even his most positive assertions, (and what incon' 
Bisteneies may not be drcnded from an excess ol' zeal!) that he 
shows minutely, we have those very evidences for the miracle* 
he is pleased to patronize, which, he had strenuously argued, 
were not to be foand in support of any miracles whatever. 

'■ There is not to be found,' he affirms ", ' in all history, a 

* miracle attested by a sufficient number of men, of such un- 
' questioned good sense, education, and learning, as to secure 

* us ag^nst all delusion in themselves; of such undoubted in- 

* tegrity, as to place them beyond all suspicion of any design to 

* deceive others ; of such credit and reputation in the eyes of 
' mankind, as to have a great deal to lose, in case of being de- 

* tected in any falsehood ; and at the same time attesting facts 

* performed in such a public manner, and in so celebrated a part 
' of the world, as to render the detection unavoidable.' We 
need only turn over a few pages of the Essay, and we shall find 
the author taking great pains to convince us, that all these cit- 
cumslances concurred in support of certain miracles, which, not- 
withstanding his general resolution, he has thought fit to ho- 
nour with a very particular attention- 
He has not indeed told us bow many witnesses, in his way of 

reckoning, will constitute ' a sufficient number;' but for some 
miracles which he relates, he gives us clouds of witnesses, one 
cloud succeeding another: for the Moiinisls, who tried to dis- 
cTddit them, * soon found themselves overwhelmed by a cloud 

* of weif witnesses, one hundred and twenty in numberf-' As 
to the character of the witnesses, ' most of thorn were persons 
' of credit and substance in Paris :|:;' again, those miracles 
' were attested by witnesses of credit and disliiietion, bcl'otc 

f Piifje 107. in the iio(c. | lb. 
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' juilgea of unqiiestioued integrity " ;' and, they were proved by 

* witiieEECH, before the ofGcialty or bishop's court of Paris, under 
'•tlie eyes of Cardinal Noaillea, whose tharacter for integrity 
'and cajjarity was never contested even by his enemiesf;' 
again, ' tbe secular dcrgy of France, particularly the rectors of 
' cares of I'aris, give testimony to these impostures, than whom 
' no clergy are more celebrated for strictness of lite and man- 

* ners %.' Once more, one principal witness, ' Monsieur de 
' Montgeron, was counsellor or judge of the parliament of Pa- 
' ris, a man of figure and character J ;' another ' no less a man 

* than the Ducde Chatillon, a Duke and Peer of France, of the 

* highest rank and family ||.' It is strange, if credit, and sub- 
stafiCf, and distinction, and capacity, arc not sulEcient securi- 
ties to us, that the witnesses were uot themscves deluded ; it 
i« strange, if uncontested inlegrit}/, and eminent strictness of life 
and manners, cannot remove ' all suspicion of any design in 
' them to deceive others ;' it is strange, if one who was counsel- 
lor of the parliament of Paris, a man of figure and character, 
and if another who was a Duke and Peer of France, of the 
]iighest rank and family, had not ' a great deal to lose, in case 
' of being detected in any falsehood :' nay, and if all those wit- 
nesses of credit and distinction, ' had not also a great deal te 
'lor.e;' since the 'Jesuits, a learned body, supported by the 

* civil magistrate, were determined enemies to those opinions, 
'in whose favourthe miracles were said to have been wrought!;' 
and since Monsieur Hcranit, the lientenant ' de police, of whose 

* great reputation, all who have been in France about that time, 
' have beard; and whose vigilance, penetration, activity, and cx- 
' tensive intelligenCejhave been much talked of; since this magis- 
' trtilc, who by the nature of his oiScc is almost absoiute, was in- 
' vested with fnll powers on purpose to suppress these miracles, 

* and frequently seized and cKamincd the witnesses and subjects 

* of them; though he could never reach any thing satisfactory 

* oguiust them **.' As to the only remaining circumstance, 

* their being performed in a public manner, and iu a celebrated 

* part of the world,' this concurred also. They were pcrform- 

• rn;» 10.5. f i^r l!16, [a the note. ( I'.tgp mil, in thponte. 

$ r»i:i< JUS. in tht „..le. II n,«e \m, Id Um aule. 

% rjignlUS. •■ IX« itt7, inllit^liule. 
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ed, we are told, * in a learned age, and on the most eminent 

* theatre that is now in the world * ;' besides, twenty-two rec- 
tors of * cures of Paris, with infinite earnestness, pressed the 

* Archbishop, an enemy to the Jansenists, to examine those 
^ miracles, which they assert to be known to the whole world, 

* and indisputably certain f / 

Thus the essayist has laid us under the disagreeable neces- 
sity (^inferring, that he is either very rash in his general asser- 
tions, or uses very great amplification in his particular narra- 
tions. Perhaps in both inferences, we shall find, upon inquiry, 
that there is some truth. In his History of Great Britain^ he 
gives us notice |, that he addressed himself ^ to a more distant 

* posterity, than will ever be reached by any local or temporary 

* theology.* Why did he not likewise, in writing the Essays^ 
entertain this grand idea ? It would have been of use to him. 
It would have prevented his falling into those inconsistencies, 
which his too great attention and antipathy to what he calls a 
local or temporary theology^ only could occasion ; and which, 
when that theology, according to his hypothesis, shall be ex- 
tinct, and when all our religious controversies shall be forgot- 
ten^ must appear unaccountable and ridiculous. People will 
not then have the means of discovering, what is so pbvious to 
us, his contemporaries, that he only assumes the appearance of 
an advocate for some miracles, which are disbelieved by the ge- 
nerality of Protestants, his countrymen, in order, by the com-? 
parison, to vilify the miracles of sacred wpt, which are acknow-r 
je^gcd by them. 

But to descend to particulars, I shall begin with considering 
those miracles, for which the author is indebted to the ancient 
Pagans. First, in order to convince us, how easy a matter \\ 
is for cunning and impudence to impose by false miracles on 
the credulity of barbarians, he introduces the story of Alexan- 
der of Pbntus J. The justness of the account he gives of this 
impostor from Lucian, I shall not dispute. But that it may 
appear, how littlq the Christian religion is affected by this ror 
lation, notwithstanding some insinuations he has intcrmixt with 
it, I shall make the following remarks. 

* Page 195. f Page 196, in the note. | James I. chap. 2. § Page V^ 
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It is of importance to know, wliat was the profession of this 
ontc so famous, though now forgotten Pnplilagoiiian. Was 
lie a publisher of strange gods? No *. Was he the founder 
of n new system in religion? No. What was he then? He 
was no other than a professed fortune-teller. What were ihe 
arts by which he carried on this gainful trade? The essayist 
justly remarks, that * it was a wise policy in him, to lay the 
' first scene of his impostures in a country, where the peopie 

* were extremely ignorant and stupid, and rendy to swallow the 
'grossest delusion.' For, ' had Alexander fixed his residence 
' at Athens, the philosophers of that renowned ni.irt of learn- 
' ing, had immediately spread through the whole Roman em- 

• pire their sense of the matter; which, being supported by so 
' great authority, and displayed by all the force of reason and 
' eloquence, had entirely opened the eyes of mankind.' I shall 
beg leave to remark another instance of good policy in him. 
He attempted not to gain the veneration of the multitude by 
opposing, but by adopting their religious prejudices. His 
whole plan of deceit was founded in the established supersti- 
tion. The author himself will acknowledge, it would have 
been extreme folly in him to have acted otherwise: And all 
the world, 1 believe, will agree in thinking, that, in that case, 
lie could not have had the smallest probability of success. 
What were the miracles which he wrought ? I know of none, 
Unless we wilt dignify with that name, some feats of legerde- 
main, performed mostly by candle-light: which, in many parts 
of Europe, we may daily sec equalled, nay far exceeded, by 
those of modern jugglers. Add to these some oracles he pro- 
nounced, concerning which, if we may form a judgment from 
the account and specimen given us by Luciau, we should con- 
clude, that, like other Heathen oracles, they were generally 

* The Inmed and Judlciuu* kutbor at the Ohnrrvotiota on Ihe n>n>vTHun and 
njiaitlcih^ of Si. Paul, hu ItmdVfrUiitly aid of AlcxHoder, that he Ititro- 
4uiwd ■ new god Into Ponlua. Th> tmlh ia, be only exhibited a rcproduelum 
of Haivli'iilui, > Wdll kni»vn drttjr In thuse pana, to wham he gnie Indeed Ibe 
nM> rUBM Gr.YWlS. In this there was norhln; unsuiliitile In the genius nT tfaa 
■Ijrlhidngj'- Accordiotlyi wb do out Bnd, that eichw the priests or the penplfi 
ivcre ill lliE Inut alarmed fur the rellgian of the country, or evur charged Alu- 
4iudrr m an iiiii'imtjr in ridlgioun iiHitii'i-». f)ii Ihu (i.nlnir)-, the greamt a 
nilei )u hud lu eui-DUntcr, wcrv nut ihi^ ri'liglunuo, hul the lutiludluariuu. 
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iDintelligibley equivocal, or false. Before whom did he exhi- 
bit his wonders? Before none, if he could help it, that were 
BOt thorough believers in the popular system. His. nocturnal 
njsteries were always introduced with an avaunt to Atheists^ 
CkriaHanSf and JEpicureans : And indeed it was dangerous for 
any such to be present at them. Mr. Hume says, that, ' from 
f bis ignorant Paphlagonians, he was enabled to proceed to the 
^ enlisting of votaHes among the Grecian philosophers.' On 
what authority he advances this, I have not been able to dis- 
cover. He adds, ^ and men of the most eminent rank and 
^ distinction in Rome.' Lucian mentions one man of rank, 
Rutilianus, among the votaries of the prophet ; an honest man 
be calls him, but at the same time the weakest, the most super^* 
Stilious that ever lived. As to the military expedition, which 
•ne would imagine from Mr. Hume's expression, the Emperor 
luul resolved on, in consequence of the encouragement which 
the delusive prophecies of this impostor gave him, we find, on 
tlie contrary, it was undertaken, before those prophecies were 
uttered. But further, Did Alexander risk any thing in as* 
suming the character of the interpreter Esculapius? Did he 
lose, or did he suffer any thing in defence of it ? Quite the 
reverse. He enriched himself by this most ingenious occupa- 
tion. I shall say nothing of the picture which Lucian gives of 
bis morals, of the many artifices which he used, or of the atro- 
cious crimes which he perpetrated. It must be owned, that 
the , principal scope for calumny and detraction is in what con- 
cerns the private life and moral character. Lucian was an 
enemy, and, by bis own account, had received the highest pro- 
Toc^ticHi. But I avoid every thing, on this topic, that can ad- 
Biit a question. 

Where, I would gladly know, lies the resemblance between 
this impostor and the first publishers of the gospel? Every 
one, on the most superficial review, may discover, that, in all 
the material circumstances, they are perfect contrasts. There 
appears not therefore to be great danger in the poignant remark 
with which the author concludes this relation ; ^ Though much 
^ tobe wished^ it does not always happen, that every Alexander 
* meets with a Lucian^ ready to expose and detect his impos- 
f tarejs/ Lest the full import of this emphatical clause should 
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not bo apprehended, the nutlior has been still more csplk-it in 
the note : ' It may here perhaps be objected, that I proceed 
' rashly, and form my notions of Alexander, merely from the 
' account given of him by Luuian, a professed enemy. /( were 
' indeed to be wished, that some of the accounts published by 
' his followers and accomplices bad remained. The opposition 
' and contrast betwixt the character and conduct of the same 

• man, as drawn by a friend or an enemy, is as strong, even in 
' common life, much more in these religious matters, as that 
' betwixt any two men in the world, betwixt Alexander and St. 

* Paul for instance.' Who can forbear to lament the uncommon 
distress of an author, obliged every moment to recur to unavail- 
ing wishes? Mr. Ilume, however, in this calamitous situation, 
solaces himself as well as he can, by supposing what he cannot 
assert. He supposes what would have been the case, if his 
wishes could have beer gratified ; and artfully insinuates, in 
this manner to his readers, that if we had the character aiid 
conduct of the apostle, delineated by as able an enemy 
Lucian, we should find tjie portrait as ugly as that of Ale] 
ander. 

Let us then for once suppose, what the author so ardently 
wishes, that such an enemy had undertaken the history of Paul 
of Tarsus. I can easily conceive what a dift'crcut representa- 
tion we should, in that case, have had, of the mental endow- 
ments and moral disposition, as well as of the inducements and 
views of this Christian missionary. I can conceive also, that 
both his actions and discourses might have been strangely dis- 
figured. But if the biographer had maintained any regard, I 
say nol, to truth, but to probability, there are some things, we 
may be absolutely certain, he would never have advanced. Ho 
would not surely have said of Paul, that he was by profession 
a cunning man, or conjurer .■ one who, for a little money, either 
told people their fortunes, or taught them how to recover stolen 
goods. He would not, I suppose, have pretended, that w-herc- 
evcr the apostle went, he flattered the superstition of the po- 
pulace, in order to gain them, and founded all his pretensions 
ou the popular system. He would nol have alleged, that Paul 
enriched himself, or that he could ever have the prospect of en- 
riching himself, by his vocation ; nay, or that he risked nothin) 
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or suffered nothing, by it. lie could not have said concerning 
him, that he declined the audience or scrutiny of men, whose 
opinions in religion difiercd from those on which his mission 
was founded. He durst not have imputed to him the wise po^ 
Ucy of laying the scene of his impostures, only where ignor- 
ance, barbarism, and stupidity prevailed : As it is unquestion- 
able, that our apostle traversed great part, not only of Asia 
Minor, but of Macedonia, and Achaia; fixed his residence 
eighteen months at Corinth, a city not less celebrated for the 
polite arts, than for its populousness and riches ; preached pub- 
licly at Athens, before the Stoics and Epicureans, and even be- 
fore the Areopagus, the most venerable judicature in Greece; 
not 2£tQxA of what the philosophers of that renowned mart of 
learning might spread through the whole Roman empire con- 
cerning him and his doctrine; nay, and lastly preached at Home 
itself, the mistress and metropolis of the world. 

The reader will observe, that, in this comparison, I have 
shunned every thing that is of a private, and therefore of a 
dubious nature. The whole is founded on such actions and 
events as were notorious ; which it i^ not in the power of con- 
temporary historians to falsify ; such with regard to Alexander, 
as a votary could not have dissembled ; such with regard to 
Paul, as an enemy durst not have denied. We are truly in- 
debted to the essayist, who intending to exhibit a rival to the 
apostle, has produced a character which, we find, on making the 
comparison, serves only for a foil. Truth never shines with 
greater lustre, than when confronted with falsehood. The evi- 
dence of our religion, how strong soever, appears not so irre- 
sistible, considered by itself, as when by comparison we per- 
ceive, that none of those artifices and circumstances attended its 
propagation, which the whole course of experience shows to be 
necessary to render imposture successful. 

The next topic on which the ingenious author has bestowed 
some flourishes, is the miracle * which Tacitus reports of Ves- 

* pasian, who cured a blind man in Alexandria, by means of his 

* spittle, and a lame man by the mere touch of his foot, in obc- 

* dience to a vision of the god Serapis, who had enjoined them 
^ to have recourse to the emperor, for these miraculous and ex- 
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* traordioafy cores *.' The Sitorylie introduces witli iDforming 
as, that it is 'one of the best attostei i^'mclea in all profane 
' history.' If so, it will the better serve for a sample of what 
may be expected from that quarter. * Every circumstance,' be 
leils us, * seems to add weight to the testimony, and might be 
' displayed at large, with all the force of argument and elo- 
' quence, if any one were now concerned to enforce the evi- 

* dencc of that exploded and Idolatrous auperstttiou,' For my 
part, were I conceriied to enforce the evidence of that exploded 
and idolatrous superstition, I should not wish the story were in 
hrtter hands than in the author's. He Is by no meansdeficient 
in elo(|ucnrc; and if sometimes there appear a deficiency in ar- 
Ifnment, that is not imputable to him, but to the subject, which 
cannot furnish him with any better: And though I do not sus- 
pect him to be in the least concerned to re-establish Paganisnii 
yet it is wcU known, that hatred to his adversary may aa 
Mrongly animate an advocate to exert himself, as aSbction to 
bis clieut. 

But to proceed to the story : First, the author pleads ' the 

* ^avity, soliility, age, and probity of so great an Emperor, 

* who, through the whole course of his life, conversed in a 

* familiar way with his friends and courtiers, and never aiFected 
'those extraordinary airs of divinity assumed by Alexander 
' and Demetrius.' To this character, the justness of which I 
intend not to controvert, 1 shall beg leave to add, what is cquolT 
ly indubitable, and much to the purpose, that no Emperor 
(howed a stronger inclination to corroborate his title by the 
tanctinn of the gods, than the prince of whom he is speaking, 
lliis, doubtless, he thought the more necessary in his case, as 
he was of an obscure family, and nowise related to any of hia 
predecessors. How fond he was of pleading t'isions, and pre- 
tnffeit, and nugariett, in his favour, ail the world knows f. 

The author adds, ' The historian, a contemporary writer, 
' noted for candour and veracity, and withal the greatest and 

* moiit penctrnting genius perhaps of all antiquity, and so int 
■ from any tendoncv to superstition and credulity, that he e 

• rnge 1S3, &•- 
t AurUrHtan, r( r|<inii innjpjliu qiinFclnin, nl sclicet innpitiato rt idko^ M 
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^ lies under the contrary imputation of atheism and profaneiiess.' 
Tkis would say a great deal, if the character of the historian 
were of any moment in the question. Doth Tacitus pretend 
that he was himself a witness of the miracle ? No. Doth he 
mention it as a thing which he believes ? No. In either case 
I acknowledge, that the reputation of the relater for candour 
and penetration, mustliave added weight to the relation, whe-^ 
thvr considered as his testimony^ or barely as his opinion. But 
h it'fiiir to plead the veracity of the writer in proof of every po-* 
pular rumour mentioned by him ? His veracity is only concern- 
ed to satisfy us, that it was actually reported, as he relates ; or 
that the attempt was made, and the miracle pretended ; a point 
which, I presume, nobody would have disputed, although the 
authority had been less than that of Tacitus. Indeed the his-' 
torian does not say directly, whether he believes the miracle or 
sot ; but by his manner of telling it, he plainly insinuates, that 
he thought it ridiculous. In introducing it, he intimates the 
utility of such reports to the Emperor's cause. * By which,* 
says he, * the favour of Heaven, 'and the appointment of the 

< gods, might be urged in support of his title *.' When he 
names the word Serapis, as warning the blind man to recur to 
Vespasian, he adds, in evident contempt and derision of his 
goiAip, * Who is adored above all others by the Egyptians^ a 
4 people addicted to superstition f .' Again he speaks of the 
Emperor, as induced to hope for success, by the persuasive 
tongues of flatterers X- A serious believer of the miracle would 
hardly have used such a style in relating it. But to what pur-^ 
poso did he then relate it ? The answer is easy. Nothing 
could be more characteristic of the Emperor, or could better 
show the arts he had recourse to, and the hold which flattery 
had of him ; nothing could be more characteristic of the AleX'^ 
mndrians, the people amongst whom the miracle is said to have 
been wrought. 

♦ The persons,' says the essayist, * from whose testimony he 

< related the miracle, were of established character for judgment 

* Queis 'cSelestis favor, et quAedam in Vespasianum inclinatio numinum- 
ostenderetur. 

f Quem dedita snperstltionibas gens ante alios colit. 
^ Vocibus adulantium Ui qMm induci. 
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* and vezacity, as tve may tve/i suppose ; eye-witnesses of the fact, 
' and confirming their verdict, after the Flavian family were de- 
' spoiled of the empire, and could no longer give any reward as 

* the price of n lie.' Persons of established character for Judg- 
metU and veracity ! Who told Mr. Hume so ? It was not Ta- 
citus. He only denominates thera in general*: ' They who 

* were present,' and ' a crowd of by-stun ders.' The author, 
conscious that he advances this without even the shadow of au- 
thority has subjoined, in order to palliate the matter, as we may 
well suppose. An admirable expedient for supplying a weak 
plea, with those convenient circumstances that can give it 
strength ! When fact fails, which is not seldom the case, we 
need but apply to supposition, whose help is always near. But 
if this be sliowed lo take the place of argument, I see uo rea- 
son why I may not avail myself of the privilege of supposing, 
as well as the author. The witnesses then, I will suppose, 
were mostly an ignorant rabble : But I wrong my cause ; 1 have 
a better foundation than supposal, having Tacitus himself, and 
all antiquity on my side, when I add, deeply immersed in Buper- 
stilion) particularly attached to the worship of Serapis, and 
keenly eng.igcd in support of Vespasian, Alexandhia having 
been the first city of note that publicly declared for hira. Was 
it then matter of surprise, that a story, which at once soothed 
the superstition of the populace, and favoured their political 
schemes, should gain ground among them ? Can we justly won- 
der, that the wiser few, who were not deceived, should connive 
at, or even contribute to promote a deceit, which was highly 
useful to the cause wherein themselves were embarked, and at 
the same time highly grateful to the many? Lastly, can we be 
surprised that any, who, for seven and twenty years, had, from 
motives of interest and ambition, and popularity, propagated a 
falsehood, should not afterwards be willing to expose tlierasclves 
as liars ? 

The author finishes the story thus : ' To which if wo add the 
' pubhc nature of the facts related, it will appear, that no cvi- 
' deuce can well be supposed stronger for so gross and so palpa- 
' hie a falsehood.' As to the nature of the facts, we are told by 
Tacitus, that when Vespasiau consulted the physicians, whetlier 
• Qui iiiterfuerc. Quae lutabat niukitudo. 
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such maladies were curable by human art, they declared *, that 
* in the one the power of sight was not extinct, but would re- 
^ turn, were the obstacles removed ; that in the other, the joints 
^ had suffered some dislocation, which by a salutary pressure 
f-might be redressed.' From this account we are naturally led 
to conclude, that the disorders were not so conspicuous, but that 
either they might have been feigned, where they were not ; or 
that cures might have been pretended, where none were per- 
formed. I thhjk it is even a further presumption of the truth 
of this conclusion, that Suetonius, the only other Roman histo- 
rian who mentions the miracle, (I know not how he hath been 
overlooked by Mr. Hume) differs from Tacitus, in the account 
he gives of the lameness. The one represents it as being in the 
hand, the other as in the leg f . 

There are other circumstances regarding this story, on which 
I might make some remarks ; but shall forbear, as it is impos- 
sible to enter into a minute discussion of particulars, that ap- 
pear but trivial, when considered severally, without growing 
tiresome to the bulk of readers. I shall therefore only sub- 
join these simple questions. Firsts What emperor or other po- 
tentate was flattered in his dignity and pretensions by the mira- 
cles of our Lord? What eminent personage found himself in- 
terested to support, by his authority and influence, the credit of 
these miracles ? Agai% What popular superstition or general 
and rooted prejudices were they calculated to confirm ? These 
two circumstances, were there no other, make the greatest odds 
imaginable betwixt the miracles of Vespasian and those of 
Jesus Christ. 

So much for the Pagan miracles mentioned by the author. 

. * Hnie non exesam vim laminis, et redituram, si pellerentur obstantia: ill! 
clapsM in pravum artus, si salubris vis adliibeatur, posse integrari. 

f Manum aeger. Tacitus. Debili erure. Suetonius. Mr. Hume, in 
tbe last edition of the Essay, mentions Suetonius, but takes no notice of this 
differenee between his account and that of Tacitus. 
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SECTION V. 



I Miracles mentiotied by Mr. Sia 



Examination of the Popi 

Xhe author soon descoiida from ancient to modern times, and 
leaving Paganism, recurs to Popery, a much more fraitfaL 
source of lying wonders. 

The first of this kind he takes notice of*, is a Spiaish mj- 
faclc recorded in the memoirs of Cardinal rfe 7^e/s. The story, 
he says, is very memorable, and may well deserve our consider- 
ation. ' When that intriguing p(4itieian fied into Spain, to 

* avoid the persecution of his enemies, he passed through Sa- 

* ragossa, the capital of Arragon : where he was shown, in the 
' cathedral church, a man who had served twenty years as a door- 
' keeper of the church, and was well known to every body in 
'town, that had ever paid their devotions at that cathedraL 

* He had been for so long a time wanting a leg; but recovered 
' that limb, by the rubbing of holy oil upon tbc stump; ami, 
' when the cardinal examitied it, he found it to be a trtte rta- 
' tiiral leg, like the other.' Would not any person ima^nt, 
from the last words of the sentence, that the cardinal had or- 
dered the man to put oS his shoes and stockings, that, by touch 
as well as by sight, lie might be satisfied there was no artifice 
used, but that both his legs consisted of genuine flesh and 
bone? Yet the truth is, his emiuency did not think it worth 
while to examine any one circumstance of this wonderful nar- 
ration, but contented himself with reporting it precisely ai it 
had been told him. His words literally translated are, ' lu 
' that church they showed me a man, whose business it was to 
' light the lamps, of which they have a prodigious number, tell- 
' ing me, that he had been seen seven years at the gate, with 
' oue leg only. I saw him there with two f ■' Not one word 

• PHge 193, tc. 

f L'an ui'y nionlrs uo hammo, que wrvolt !t alluniFr In Inmpes, i|u1 y toot 
M nombre pmdlglnix ; ft Ton me dit, qu'on I'y STolt to sept nna a la parte At 
vent cgllK, aicc luie Kiik junbe. Ja Vj vit avec dnu. Liv. 4>. tan IS5i. 
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4»f trial or examination, or even so much as a single question 
^sked on ^he subject ; not a syllable of his finding the leg to be 
•either true or false, natural jot artificial, like the other or unlike* 
I have a better opinion both of the candour and of the good 
«ense of Mr. Hume, than to imagine, he would have designedly 
misrepresented this story, in order to render it fitter for his pur- 
pose. I believe the source of this error has been solely the 
trusting to his memory in the relation which he gave, and not 
taking the trouble to consult the passage in the memoirs. This 
eonjecture appears the more probable, as he has made some 
#ther alterations, which are no-wise conducive to his design ; 
auch as, that the man- had been seen in the church twenty years 
wanting a leg, and that he was a door-keeper ; whereas the 
Biemoir-writer says only seven years, and that he was a lamp* 
Ughter*. 

^ This miracle was vouched,* says the author, < by all the ca^- 
*. HODS of the church ; and the whole company in town were ap«- 
^ pealed to, for a confirmation of the fact, whom the Cardinal 
*• found, by their zealous devotion, to be thorough believers of 
^ the miracle.' It is true, that the company in town were ap- 
pealed to, by those ecclesiastics; but it is also true, that de 
SetZf by his own. account, seems not to have asked any man a 
question on the subject. He acknowledges indeed, that an auf- 
oiversary festival, instituted in commemoration of the miracle, 
was celebrated by a vast concourse of people of all ranks. 

* Here,' continues the essayist, * the relater was also contem- 
f porary to the supposed prodigy, of an incredulous and liber- 
*' tine character, as well as of great genius.' But of what 
weight, in this afiair, is either the genius or the incredulity of 
the relater, since, by Mr. Hume's confession, he had no faith 
ID the relation ? Strange indeed is the use which the essayist 
makes of this circumstance* ^ What adds mightily ^^ says he, 

* iKnce finishing this tract, I have seen an edition of Mr. Hume*fi Essays, &Q. 
later than that here referred to. It is printed at London, 1760. I must do the 
sathor the justice to ohserve, Uiat, in Uiis edition, he has corrected the uiistakey 
as to the cardinal's examining the man*s h^ of whidi he only says, ' The 
* cardinal assures us, that he saw him with two legs.* He still calls him ^ 
doorJceepevy and says, that he bad served twenty years in this capacity. In the 
(edition 1767, mentioned in the Preface, he. has corrected t^e latter of t)^e|f 
cpi)Mr«, «||4 «^d Htfen yevrh Iwit retiUiM the ifstvaef. 



' to the force of tiio evidence, and may double our surprise on this 

* occasion, is, that the Cardinal himself, who relates the story, 
' seems not to give any credit to it.' It does not in the least 
surprise me, that the cardinal gives no credit to this relation; 
but I am heyond measure surprised, that Mr. I lume should re- 
present this circumstance as adding mightUy to the force of the 
evidence. Is then a story which is reported by n man of ge- 
nius the more credible that he does not believe it? Or, Is it 
the more incredible that he does believe it? What would tliC 
author have said, if the Cardinal had told us, that he gave cre- 
dit to the relation? Might he not, in that case, have very per- 
tinently pleaded the great genius, and penetration, and iiicre- 
duhty of the relatcr, as adding mightily to the force of the evi- 
dence? On that hypothesis, he surely might, for pretty obvious 
reasons. Uncommon penetration qualifies a man for detecting 
fraud; audit requires evidence greater than ordinary to sur- 
mount incredulity. The belief therefore of such a person as 
the Cardinal, who had not only the means of discovering an im- 
posture, as he was contemporary and on the spot, but the abili- 
ty to discover it, as he was a man of genius, and not over-cre- 
dulous; his belief, I say, would evidently have been no smalt 
presumption of the truth of the miracle. How his disbelief can 
be in like manner a presumption of its truth, is to me incom- 
prehensible. ' Ay but,' rejoins the author, ' as he soeras not 

* to give any credit to it, he cannot be suspected of any concur- 
' Tcnce, in the holy fraud.' Very well. I am satisfied that a 
mail's TESTr.MONV is the more to be regarded, that he is above 
being suspected of concurring in any fraud, call it holy or un- 
holy. But I want to know why, on the very same account, his 
OPINION \» the lest to be regarded. For my part, 1 find no 
difficulty in believing every article of the narration for which 
ibe Cardinal gives his testimony; notwithstanding this, I may 
be of the same opinion with him, that the account given by the 
dean and canons, which is their testimony, not his, was all n fic- 
tion. But it is not with the Cardinal's testimony we are here 
concerned : About that there is no dispute. It is with his fpi- 
mon. Arc then a man's sentiments about a matter of fact, I 
must insist on it, the less worthy of regard, either because be 
is a man of genius, and uot at all credulous, or because he call- 
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not be suspected of any concurrence in a holy fraud? Are th^ 
the mote improbable on these accounts ? The essayist, when he 
reflects, will be the last man in the world, that would assist in 
establishing a maxim so unfavourable, not only to candour, but 
even to genius and scepticism ; and indeed there are few, if a^y, 
that would be greater sulFcrcrs by it than himself. 

But leaving this, as one nf the uofathomabJe depths of the' 
essay, I proceed to the other circumstances, ' 7"he miracle,' 
says the author, ' of so singular a nature, as could scarce ad-- 

* rait of a cjunterfeit.' He did well at least to use the word 
scarce ; for if every visitant was as little desirous of prying 
into the secret, as the Cardinal, nothing could he more easily 
counterfeited : ' And the witnesses veiy numerous, and all of 

* them, in a manner, spectators of the fact, to which they gave 

* their testimony.' By the very numerous witnesses, I suppose 
he means the whole company in town, who were appealed to. 
They were all, in a manner, spectators of the fact. What pre- 
cise abatement the authur intended we should make, from the 
sense of the word spectators, on account of the qualifying 
phrase in a manner, I shall not presume to determine; but 
shall observe, from the memoirs, that it was not so much aa 
protended by the canons, that any of the citizens had seen the 
miracle performed ; it was only pretended, that they had seen 
the man formerly at the gate of the church, wanting a leg. 
Nor is it alleged that any of them was at more pains in ex- 
amining the matter, either betbrc or alter the recovery of the 
|«g, thnn the Cardinal wac. They were therefore properly no 
^ectstors of the fact. The phrase in a manner, ought, I ima.- 
gine, to have been placed in the end of the sentence, which 
Mould have run thus : ' To which they, i« a manner, gave 

* their testimony:' For no direct testimony was cither asked 
of tiiem, or given by them ; their belief is inferred from their 
devotion. 

I have been the more particuUr in my remarks on the circuro- 
■tance^ of this story, not because there was need of these re- 
marks ; for, though to the essayist the relation appeared very 
mtmoruble, to me, and, I believe, to most people, it appears 
tfifiing ; but that the reader might have this farther specie 
) of the author's talents in embellishing. To the abovs 
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mentioned, and all other auuli idle talcs, tliifl short and ainr 
answtT will, by every man of !<cuse, be thought sutBuie 
7'/ie country where the miracle is said to ftave been wrovght, i$ * 
Spain ; t!w people who jtropagaied the faith qf it, were the 
cLEiiGV. What comparison, in point of credibility, i 
between miraclos, wliich, with uo visible support but their otUK i 
evidence, had at oiico to encounter, and did iu 
the abhorrence of the priest, and the tyranny of tlie magistrat 
tbe insolence of the learned, and the bigotry of the supctstij 
tious: What comparison, I tiay, can be made between sud 
and any prodigies said to have been performed in a counit] 
where all the powers of the nation, t,ecular and ecelesiustleat,' 
the literature of the schools, sucli as It is, and the prejudices ot 
the people, conspire in cstabliiihiiig their credit; a country 
sunk iu the most obdurate superstition that ever disgraced hti* j 
man nature •, a country where the awe of the inquisition is 
groat, that uo person, whatever be his scutimenis, dares n 
a Byllahlc against any opinion that has obt:uoed the patronage 
of their spiritual guides? But that I may not be accused of 
prepossession, or suspected of eKaggeratin<;, 1 shall only give 
the sentiments of two eminent foreigners (who were not Pro- 
testants, and may therefore be supposed the more impartial) 
concerning that nation, and the influence which the holy tri- 
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• This perbnps nill Rppeiiv to some to be too sevEre n jisttsura on b country 
called CLrlattan, and Diny {te thuuglit Iu rwoU on Chrlntiatilty \Ut\T. I du not 
think It <klrly capable of such s caustruvtloii. Thai the anTupIlui of lh« IMM 
tblnp produces tb< wont, has gruTro into u prorei-b i Bud, on the mml liapa 
tial Inquiry, 1 do not imagine it will be fuund, tbnt anyspeclua of idolatrf n 
timdal »> directly to exiiriiate humanity, gratitude, nslunJ uffectloii, cqui] 
mutual conGdenFe, good failb, and every tuiluble and generous principle 
the human breast, as that gross pcrvrnlon of the Chriatinii tYllgiou whidi f* 
ntabliiihed in Spain. It might eaiily be ahaim, ibat tbe hannn wtcrlfieea of- 
ftred by Heatheui, bnie not half (he tendency to corrupt the heart, and eunae- 
^uently deserve not tu bevieivetl ifrKb hair the horror, aa those celebrated u 
the Spaniard!, with no much pomp, and barbaiinis fesllviiy, i 
It will not aurdy be affirmed, that our Saviour intrnded an; 
llouUg Inatitutiun, or gen olue Judaism, when he said, lyaennlo gnu, Sctibttti 
Pkariteet, k^pocriteiijorya camjiaa ien and land la malK uite pmelyle, < 
he it made, \r. Make At -n laxf-faU mare Ike rhildofhcU iIihh >/oundus. Vet tbe 
words plainly imply, that even Pagant, by being coiivei-ted lo tlie Judiiiim lh«l 
was then prul'easeil, wei* mailr chiMren ofbdl, and consequenlly comipled ii^ 
■Itad al' biiug ■'ufotjiied. Siw Mallh. ixiii. ib. 
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buoml has both on their character aod manners. Vokaire *f 
speaking of the inquisition as established in Spain, saysf 
^ Their form of proceeding is an infallible way to destroy 
f whomsoever the inqmsitors please. The prisoners are not 
^ confronted with the informers ; and there is no informer who 
^ is not listened to* A public criminal, an infamous person, a 
^ child, a prostitute, are creditable accusers. Even the sou 
f may depose against his father ; the wife against her husband* 
^ In fine, the prisoner is compelled to inform against himself^ 
f to divine, and to confess, the crime laid to his charge ; of 
f which often he is ignorant. This procedure, unheard*of till 
'^ the institution of this court, makes the whole kingdom trem* 
^ hie. . Suspicion reigns in every breast. Friendship and open* 
^ ness.are at an end. The brother dreads his brother, the father 
f his son. Hence taciturnity is become the characteristic of a 

* nation endued with all the vivacity natural to the inhabitants 
< of a warm and fruitful climate. To this tribunal we must 

* likewise impute that profound ignorance of sound philosophy^ 
^ in which Spain lies buried, whilst Germany, England, 
> France, and even Italy, have discovered so many truths, and 
f enlai^ed the sphere of our knowledge. Never is human na^ 
^ ture so debased, as when ignorance is armed with power.*' 
^ It is necessary,' says Montesquieu f , in the humble remon*- 
«traDce to the inquisitors of Spain and Portugal, ^ that we ad- 
' vertise you of one thing ; it is, that if any person, in future 
^ times, shall dare assert, that, in the age wherein we live, the 
f Europeans were civilized, you will be quoted to prove that 
' they were barbarians ; and the idea people will form of you, 
f will be such as will dishonour your age, and bring hatred on 

* all your contemporaries.' 

• . ■ ' 

I COME now to consider the miracles said to have been per- 
formed in the church-yard of Saint Mcdard, at the tomb of 
jilibe Paris. On these the author has expatiated with grea| 
parade, exulting, that be has found in them, as he imagines, 
what, in respect of number, and nature, and evidence, may out- 
vie the miracles of holy writ. Yet should we admit them to b^ 

* Essai sur rhistoii*e g^udrale, chap. 1 18. 
f De r .esprit des loix, Uv* 2Ai oha^ 13. 
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true, Iiow thoy can be considered as proofs of any doctrine, or 
how they cao affect the evidence of the miracles recorded in scrip- 
ture, it will uot perhaps be easy Co discover. But setting that 
question aside, I propose to examine their evidence; and that, 
uot by entering into a particular inquiry concerning each sepa- 
rate fact mentioned in Moutgeron's collection, as such an inquiry 
would appear, to every judicious reader, both tedious and im- 
pertinent; but bymakinga few general observations, founded in 
unquestionable fact, and mostly supported even by the authority 
of Montgeron, that doughty champion of the Jansenist saint •. 
First, Let it be remarked, that it was often objected by tho 
enemies of the saint, and scarcely contradicted, never confut- 
ed, by his friends, that the prostrations at his sepulchre /»ro- 
duced more diseases, than they cured. The ingenious author 
lately quoted, in the account he gives of the affairs of the 
church in the ninth century, taking occasion incidentally 
to mCDtion the miracles of the Abbe, speaks of this circum- 
stance, as a thing universally known, and undeniable f. ' I 
' should not lake notice,' says he, ' of an epidemical folly 
' with which the people of Uijon were seized in Sti, occasion- 
' eil by one Saint Bcntgnus, who threw those into convulsions 
' who prayed on his tomb ; I should not, I say, mention this 
' popular superstition, had it not been furiously revived in our 
' days, iu parallel circumstances. It seems, as if the same foU 
' lies were destined to make their appearance, from time to 
' time, on the theatre of the world: But good sense is also the 

* same at ail times; and nothing so judicious hath been said, 

* concerning the modern miracles wrote on the tomb of I know 
'not what deacon at Paris, as what a bishop of Lyons said, 
' concerning those of Dijon. A strange saint indeed, tluit 
' matins those wfio pay their devoirs to him. I should think, 
' miracles ougJtt to be performed for the curing, and not for the 
' inflicting of maladies' 

The second observation is, That the instances of persons 

• The character of his boub ii Twyjunlly luid very briefly (xprraied In Le 
lieiAi •leLami XIV. in thrmtwarda: - Si re llvre suhaiMiiil un juiir, cl <|ue 1* 
■ autra funBcul prnliu, ia posterili! cniirajt iiiie outre siedB « i.4 uu Wiua da 

* fcarbwir/ ciop. 31 

t Eiiaiii lur rtiisloire g^uiiitJe, cbnp, 'il. 
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cured are extremely y^9 compared with the multitudes of pe<H 
pie in distress, who night and day attended the sepulchre, im- 
ploring in vain the intercession of the sainU The crowds of 
sick and infirm, who flocked to the. tomb for relief, were by all 
accounts innumerable : Whereas all the cures which the zea- 
lous and indefatigable Montgeron could procure vouchers of, 
amounted only to Nine *• The author therefore must be un- 
derstood, as speaking with great latitude, when he says» 

* There surely never was so great a number of miracles ascrib- 
^ ed to one person, as those which were lately said to have 
' been wrought in France, upon the tomb of Abbe Paris, the 

* famous Jansenist, with whpse sanctity the people were so long 
^ dduded f/ If thousands of diseased persons had applied for 
medicine td some ignorant quack, in the assurance of his ex- 
traordinary abilities ; would it be matter of surprise to a rea- 
sonable man, that, of so many, eight or nine should be found, 
whose distempers had taken a favourable turn, whilst they 
were using his specifics, and had thereby given countenance 'to 
the delusion ? I think it would be matter of surprise that there 
were so few, 

I shall observe, thirdly^ That imposture was actually detect- 
ed, and proved in several instances. That the reader may be 
satisfied of this, I must intreat him to have recourse to the 
Archbishop of Scns's Pastoral Instruction : a book which Mr, 
Hume could not, with propriety, take any notice of, having 
positively asserted, that ^ the enemies to those opinions, in 
^ whose favour the miracles were said to have been wrought, 

* were never able distinctly to refute or detect them :j:.' This 
prelate, on the contrary, has not only given a distinct refuta- 
tion of some of these pretended miracles, but has clearly de- 
tected the deceit and little artifices by which their credit was 

supported. I intend not to descend to particulars, and shall 

• 

* It must be owned that the author of the Recueil after-mentioned, hath pre- 
sented us with a much greater number ; but let it be remarked, that that au- 
thor does not confine himself to the eures performed openly at- the tomb of th6 
deacon,' he gives us also those that were wrought in the private chambers of 
the sick, by virtue of his relics, by images of him, or by earth brought from 
'under his monument. Nor is the collection restricted only to the cures effect- 
ed by the saint; it includes also the judgments inflicted by him. 
t Page 195. } Ibid. 
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iherefore only refer tlic reader to the book itself, and beg that 
he will peruse what relates to the cases of Jacques Laurent 
Meiiedrieux, Jean Nivet, Sietir le Doiiix, Ixileu, Anne ConioHf 
the widow de Lorme, as well as Mademoiselle le Franc, of 
whom the essayist has made loention in a note. In this por- 
ui^nl, the reader will observe the shameful prevarications of 
some Janscuist witnesses, for whom Mr. Hume would faiii 
apologise, by telling us pleasantly, they were tampejcd with *. 
1 shall only add on this head, that the detection of fraud iu 
GDme instances, Justly brings suspieion on all the other instan- 
ces. A man whom I know to have lied to inc, on several oc- 
casions, I shall suspect, on every c 
opportunity of discovering, whether 
or fulsc. It is in the same way w 
duet of parties, as of individuals. 

I observe, fourthly. That all the cures recorded by Mont- 
gcron, as duly attested, were such as might have been eSected 
by natural means. There arc two kinds of miracles, to which 
Mr. Hume has alluded in a note, though he dues not direitly 
make the distinction. One is, when the event, considered 
by itself, is evidently prete.maiural. Of this kind arc, raising 
the dead, walking on water, making whole the maimed ; for by 
no natural causes can these effects be produced. The other 
kind is, when the event, considered by itself, is natural, that is, 
niay be produced by natural causes, but is denominated mira- 
culous, on account of the manner. That a sick person should 
be restored to health, is not, when considered singly, preterna- 
tural; but that health should be ~ 
man, undoubtedly is. Let us hce 
' Sometimes an event may uot, 
' trary to the lav 
* by reason of s 



estored by the command of « 
r the author on this point: 
event may uot, in itself, seem to be con- 
s of nature, and yet, if it were real) it might, 
mo circumstances, be denominated a mirncle ; 



* because, in fact, it is contrary to these laws. Thus if a 
' person claiming a divine authority, should command a sick 
' person to be well, a Jicaltliful man to fall down dead, ihe 

* clouds to pour rain, the winds to blow, in short, should order 
' fliany natural events, which iinraediatcly follow upon his eom- 
'aiaud; these might justly be esteemed miracles, bpcaufiejbn 

• I'Hgii 197, ill the uulc. 



' are really, in this case, contrary to tlic laws of nature. I'or 
'if any suspicion remain, that the event and comininil concur- 

* red by accident, there is no roiradc, and no transgression of 

* the laws of nature. If thi» suspicion be removed, there is evi- 

* dently a miracle, and a transgression of these laws; because 
' nothing can be more contrary to nature, than that the voice 
' or command of a man, aliould have such an influence *.' From 
what has been said, it appears, that these two khids of miracles 
must differ considerably in respect of evidence, since the lat- 
ter naturally gives room for a suspicion, which is absolutely ex- 
cluded from the former. In the former, when the fact or event 
is proved, the miracle is unquestionable. In the latter, the inct 
may be proved, and yet ihe miracle may be justly questioned. 
It therefore merits our attention, that all the miracles record- 
ed ill Montgeron's collection, were of the second kind. One o£ 
the most considerable of these cures, was that of Don Alphouso 
de Palacios, who had lost one eye, and was distressed with 
an inflammation in the other. The inflamed eye was cured, 
but the lost eye was not restored. Had there been a repro- 
duction of the member which had perished, a sufficient proof 
af the fact would have hecu a sufficient proof of the miracle. 
Sat as the case was otherwise, the fact vouched may be admit- 
ted, without admitting any miracle. The cures said to have 
been performed ou those patients who were afflicted with para- 
lytic or dropsical disorders, or that performed on Louisa Coirin, 
Sfho had a tumour on her breast, will not appear to be entitled 
m a rank in the first class. Aa little can the cure of Peter 
'Gintier claim that honour. One of his eyes had been pricked 
with an awl; in consequence of which the aqueous humour 
dnpped out, and he became blind of that eye. His sight was 
tieslorcd, whilst he p^iid his addresses to the Ahlie. But that s 
tfinrture in the cornea of the eye will often heal of itself, and 
that the aqueous humour, after it has lieen quite lost, will be 
recruited, and consequently, that the faculty of vision will, in 
such a ease, ho recovered, is what every occulist can assure us of. 
Tlte loss of the watery humour, is the constant effect of a very 
common operation in surgery, couching the cataract. Hence 
we may learn, how we ought to understand these words of the 

■ Page IBI, In the note. 
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author, ' The curing of the sick, giviiij; hearing to the de.if, 
' and sight to the blind, were every where talked of, as tfie 
' usual effects of thiit holy sepulchre *.' As therefore the al- 
leged miracles were all of the second class, it is only from the 
attendant circumstances we can judge, whether the facts, though 
acknowledged, were miraculous or not. •' 

In order to enlighten us on this point, I observe, jgfM^jB 
That none of the cures were instantaneous. We have not iSf 
deed the same hold of the deceased JbOe, as of a living prophet, 
who pretends to work miracles. Those who attend the latter, 
can know exactly, to whom he grants the benefit of his miracu- 
lous aid. They can judge also, whether the supplicant's re- 
covery be coincident with the prophet's volition ot comtnaud. 
In the former case, we cannot judge of either ; and consequent- 
ly, there is much greater scope for fancy and credulity to ope- 
rate. No voice was ever said to have proceeded from the tomb 
of the blessed deacon, as his votaries styled him. They ob- 
tained no audible answer to their prayers. There are bow- 
ever some circumstances, by which a probable conjecture may 
be made concerning the efficiency of the saint in the cures as- 
cribed to him. One is, if the cure instantaneously followed 
the first devotions at the tomb. Supernatural cures differ in 
this particular, as much as in any other, from those which are 
effected by natural means, that they are not gradually, but r'w- 
ManUy, perfected. Now of which kind were the cures of St. 
Medard? From the accounts that are given, it is evident, that 
they were gradual. That some of them were sudden is al- 
leged ; but that any of them were instantaneous, or immediate- 
ly tullowed the first application, is not even pretended. All 
the worshippers at the tomb, persisted for days, several of them 
for wethSf and some for months, successively, daily imploring 
the intercession of the Abbe, before they received relief from 
their complaints; and the relief which was received, is, in most 
cases, ackuowledgcd to have been gradual. 

I observe, sixthly. That most of the devotees cither had been 
using medicines before, and continued to use them, during their 
applications to the saint; or, that their diiitempers had abated^ 
beibre they determined to solicit his help. That the Spamfa 
• r«er 105. 
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youth had been using, all the while, a medicine prescribed by 
•D eminent occulist, was proved by the depositions of witnesses ; 
that, Gautier had begun to recover his sight before he had re- 
courses to the sepulchre, was attested, not only by his uncle, but 
even by himself, when, as the Archbishop of Sens informs us^ 
he signed a recantation of what he had formerly advanced. 
With regard to the rest, it appears at least probable, from the 
circumstances of the proof, that they were using the prescrip- 
tions of the physicians, whom they had consulted before they 
applied to the deacon, and who were afterwards required to give 
their testimony, concerning the nature and malignancy of the 
difierent diseases. 

The seventh observation is, That some of the cures attested 
were incomplete. This was manifestly the case of the Spaniard, 
who was relieved only from the most inconsiderable part of his' 
complaint. Even the cure of Mademoiselle Thibault, which 
was as great a subject of exultation to the partisans of the Abbe 
as any other, was not complete. Not only was she confined to 
her bed, for many days, after the decrease of her dropsy; but 
she still remained incapable of moving two of her fingers. SU- 
va, physician to the Duke of Orleans, attested this ; adding ex- 
pressly, that he could not look on her as being cured. 

The eight and last observation I shall make on this subject is, 
that the relief granted some of them was but tetnporary. This 
was clearly proved to be the case of the Spanish gentleman* 
That soon after his return home, he relapsed into his. former 
malady, the prelate I have often quoted, has, by the certificates 
and letters which he procured from Madrid, put beyond con- 
troversy. Among these, there are letters from a Spanish gran- 
dee, Don Francis Xavier, and from the patient's uncle, beside 
a certificate signed by himself. 

After the above observations, I believe, there will be no oc- 
casion for saying much on this subject. The author has, in a 
note, artfully enough pointed out his aim, that it might not be 
overlooked by the careless reader *. ^ There is another book,' 
says he, ^ in three volumes, (called, Recueil des miracles de 

* F Abbe Paris) giving an account of many of these miracles, and 

* accompanied with, prefatory discourses, which are very well 

* Page 196. 
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• wrote V He adds, ' There runs, however, through the 
' whole of those, a ridioulous comparison betwixt the miracles 

■ I »ra BQiTiriaed that Mr. Hiimn han laken no notice of Ibe prgfi.uncl emdi- 
tlun (liaplayed in the Ileciial, ns I imngiiiK ils author i! much more Boanenl lor 
UiiB, Ihuii for Ilia laleiit iii writing, BwideH, Ms. learning dcaerrri our regitrd 
thu more, that It bi of K klud nirely lu be met willi in the present century. 
Whisre shall wt find In these drega of the nges, to adopt ha own emphaliesl rx- 
pmalon, such an extenalTe knowledge, an lie han vnhibited, of nil the monklab 
and legHidarr writitipi of the darkest and iraiet hnrbarous, or, according lo him, 
the uiost deTDDt a)(es of the church ? Or whence else, hut from thoie pradui>- 
tions, iwuld he have selected such admirahle materials for hi> work ? The Hvm 
uid writings of the aainli are an inediaustlhlB treasure for i«rformanees of this 
kind. It in true, St. Matthew, St. Mark, Si. Luke, and St. John, have aald liU 
fletohll piirpoie.and he makes aa Utile use of them. liut Is not tblaimit rich- 
ly nipitlied in St. Cudbert, St. Edildrlde, St. Willlhroi>d, St. Bftudrl, and fir* 
hundred othera of an equal note? One thing howeter I iTould gladly be in- 
formed uf, being utterly at a loss to account for It ; What lutiiled this author, 
who seems not to be deficient In a veneration truly catholic fbr ignorance, sHptr- 
■tltiou, and barbariiiui, lo apenk contempt! lily of Capgravios, Culganiis, andJaM- 
bua de Voragine, author of The gMsn legend .' To be plain with him, thli is A 
freedom irbich does not at all become him : for of Me /«(' redden In this age^ 
who happen to be acquainted with the authorities quoted in the necueil, moxt, 
if not all, will, I am afraid, be of opinion, that the writers lant mmttnned are 
fully as credible, not less tnmous, and much more ingaitous, than many of ibuae 
to whom he is so greatly indebted for his moat oilraordlnary narrative. Ww 
it for hlin then to scnodalixe lAeie fevi ? It is pity that a writer of luch dd- 
coTomon reading and appllcalion, should act ao inconaiatenlly, and nndemiina 
his own cause. liut paaaing hia literature, which ie uni|nc!itIoaable, I shall give 
(he render a ■peclmen of hb talent in disputation. To the olijeetion that bad 
been made, that the mirBclen of the deacon U'ere gradual, ha replies, ' So WW 
■ (A« crenfioit, the first of miracles, wblub euipluycd no less than six days.' Aiall 
that was done in that (inie, is comprehctided under ave nanr, the ca£ATiOs', he 
concludei very aagely, that it ought to be denominated line -mirade. A writer 
•f this stamp would no doubt despise the answer which an ordinary reodef 
night make hlmr-^jSrit, That every single production n-as a perfect miiselai 
— tecoaiUg, That nothing could be moie inilantaneaua than those produetiona, 
God mid, Lcl Ihert Ik li^la, and there wot ligAt, ^c— and, InUly, Thai the 
world was uol created by the niiiiLitralion of man, noi in the prtamea of 
men, nor in order to serve ns evideiire of any doctrine, I must be furgSvi-n' 
lo remark, that in the ivIioIb of Ibis aulfaor'a reply, be has unfarlunately 
nihtaken the meaning of tbe olyrclnrs, who intend not lo aay, that God 
may not perform a miracle grailually, but that wbat U lo performed, haa 
not the same evidence of its being niiracuioiis, na what is done in en inatant, 
aiid therefore miinnl so well serve ai evidence of any doctrine. Noir that Iha 
Hilracleii of Monsieur de Paris >ven- inCejidrd as evidence of his doctrine, aiU 
coiiseqiieniiy of ilmt of the nppellaiiLs from thu bull Unigi^itui,ht eTerjrw 
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* of our Saviour and those of the Abbe / wherein it is asserted, 
^ that the evidence for the latter is equal to that for the for- 

* mer */ At first reading, one is apt, with surprise, to imagine, 

mfcenwiitlsr maintains. Another specimen of this author's acnteness and in- 
gmuity I shall give in a literal translation from his own words. ' But, it will 
' be said, |n the earliest times of the church, miraculous cures were commonly 
^perfected in an instant True; and it is this which confirms my doctrine. 
' As it was ordinary then, to C/onyei*t great sinners all of a sudden, it was also 

* ordinary to cure the siclc all of a sudden. But such wonders in both kinds 

* are for the commencement of the church, or for the renovation promised her. 

* Ib these days, which the French clergy have justly styled the dregs of the ages, 

* It is much that God convert many sinners, and cure many sick, by slow de- 

* grees, at the same time that he shows by some more shining examples, that his 

' arm is not shortened.* 

* I am sorry to be again so soon laid under the necessity of observing, that 
the essayist, by confiding too much in his memory, often injures the ^vriters 
whom he quotes. It is but doing justice to the author of the Recucil, to observe, 
that he has, in no part of his performance, asserted that the evidence fur the 
miracles of Monsieur de Pai'is is equal to that for the miracles of Jesus Christ. 
Perhaps my reader will be surprised when I tell him, for I own I was exceed- 
ingly surprised when I discovered, that he has not only in the plainest terms as- 
wctedy hut strenuoudy maintained, the contrary. And for this purpiise he has, 
#iiipl0yed DO less than twelve pages of his work. He introduces the subject 
(■Disooone 2. Fart 1.) with observing, that he and the rest of his party had been 
traduoed by their adversaries, as equalling the miracles of the Deacon to those 
i| vat Saviour. The impiety of such a comparison he even mentions with 
horreiv and treats the charge as an absolute calumny. Hence he takes occa- 
ii«t to enumenite those peculiar circumstances in the miracles of om* Lord, 
#hieh gave them an eminent superiority, not only over those of bis saint, but 
•Mr drase of every other saint, or prophet, whatsoever. To this enumeration 
be aolgflliis, Tons ceux qui recourent k Monsieur de Paris ne sont pas gu^ris 
sow 41t-on; plusieurs ne le sont qu*en partie, ou d*une mauiere lente, et moins 
^datamte ;..il n*a point ressuscite de morts. Que s'ensuit-il de-la, sinon que les 
miraelea que Pieu a op^r^ par lui sont inf^rieurs k ceux que n6tre Seigneur 
a op^r^ par lui-m^e ? Nous i'avonons, nous inculquons cette vdrit^. *■ All 

* these, we are told, who recur to Monsieur de Paris are not cured ; ;several 

* we ^ared but in part, or in a slow and less striking manner ; he has raised no 
^dsMk ' What follows, unless that the miracles which God wrought by him, 
^weinllBrior to those which our Lord wrought by himself P We acknowledge, 
^ We inculcate this truth.* Afterwards, speaking of evidence, he owns also, that 
^ aiiTades of the Deacon are not equally certain with those of Jesus Christ. 
"^ latter, he says, are more certain in many respects. He specifies the natural 
notoriety of smne of the facts, the public and instantaneous manner in which 
^Hut ^ tibem n^re effected, the number, the quality, the constancy of the wit- 
*e«^ and the forced acknowledgment of his most spiteful enemies. He con- 
dodcs this sulject in these ^lemoraUe terms. Au reste ce que je viens d*ex- 

H 
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that the author is going to make some atonement for the teoets 
of the essay, by turning advocate i'or the miracles of Jesus 
Christ; and by showing, that these are not affected by his doc- 
trine. But on this point we are not long held in suspense. 
He subjoins, ' As, if the testimony of men could ever be put 
' in B balance with that of God himself, who conducted the pen 
' of the inspired writers." An ingenious piece of raillery with- 
out question. Is it possible, in a politer manner, or in more 
obl^ing terms, to teil the Christian world, tlicy are Fools ; and 
that all who are silly enough to believe the miracles recorded in 
Scripture, are not intitlcd to be argued with as men. How ? 
They are so absurd as to believe the Scriptures to bo the word 
of God, on the evidence of the rairaeles wrought by our Lord 
axii his apostles; and that thc!>c miracles were wrought, they 
could not believe on any testimony, less than that of God, re* 
porting thera in the Scriptures; and thus, by making inspira- 
tion and miracles reciprocally foundations to each other, they, 
in effect, admit both without any foundation at all. After thia 

poser Bur la mipdi'iorlti^ des mprreilto njiii (* pnr I« SmireBr. je I'ardia recoimii 
HVMi plKsIr dana 1e pr«nii«r dLanoui's. J'y Hi dit en pnipns leriBea> qu'il y arcdt 
VM il^creiia- injlnie niire la mirrwla df Jaui Clirhl tt cevi tie Matiaeiir de 
Aril. J'id proDils it ne Jmnaia oubliiir ixttii difli'rence, M J'bI Wnu porelE. 
J'ai remsrqu^ iIbiii le ah il convenalt dc In falrf, que celte differenGe inliiiie 
njardnlc teviiletKe dF* prodlgiea bumI bicn que \vax granievr i etque les in rra- 
dule* pDUVDlnC noil* dirr, que i^eiii que noua pruduaiiiiig n'unt paint le inSnie 
tf.'Jat qu'ont «ni de i^Otiv Seigneur. ' Finally, what 1 bave jtut ndw evlnecd 

• on the Buperlority of the wondsn peribrmed by our Lord, I hud nolumW' 

• ledged with pleawim En the flnt disGoam. I (aid Iliere in exprcH tcma, 
' that there u-aa an in/inilr diffhtnce brtireen the miracles of Jcnii Ckrisl and thate 
' of Montieur de Purii. I prumlatd ne<er (a fnrgot this difTeretico, and I twTB 
' kept my proraiAe. 1 remarked in its proper place, that tliia infinite dlfferoux 
' regarded the n'idcjueai welt as Ibe greatness of the pnidigies; and thHt tba io- 

• creduluu) might objaet that ibaxe which we produce bnte not the tainie Initnt 
' with thaao of our Saviour.' I have been the more pnrticulnr on tlila point, 
nol ao iiiucli to vindicate the author of the Jlpcueil, aa tu ihuw the lenae which 
arm Hie moat h!|TDtled partizan of the holy Deacon had, of the diffennc* be- 
tween tb« miraclei aacribed lu him, and llioae perfornied by our Lard. I oa- 
not arnid nmariiing alan nnnther dilTerencei I mean that whidi appeara b»- 
tweeii the nentlmenu of thi< aulhor aa expreiised by blmaclr, and hU aentl- 
liienU aa reported by the eanyiat. It ii iadwd, Mr. lluine. ■ jiidiclona ob- 
urimtlun yuu have given us; tbat we ought to ■ lend a very academic Ikilh t» 
' rrery report which faroura Ihe pauion of the reporter; in whatamr way It 
■ >irlkea In wllli lila oalural iacllnatiDna aod jimpenaititg.' Page SOO. 
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handsome compliment to the friends of holy writ, he thinks 
himself at liberty to be very explicit on the comparative evi- 
dence of the miracles of the Abbe^ and those of Jesus : * If 

* these writers indeed were to be considered merely as human 

* testimony, the French author is very moderate in his compa- 

* rison ; since he might, with some appearance of reason, pre- 

* tend, that the Jansenist miracles much surpass the other, in 

* evidience and authority.' Was ever so rough an assault pre- 
ceded by so smooth, but so insidious a preamble ? Is it then 
still the fate of Jesus to be betrayed with a kiss ? But notwith- 
standing this author's declaration, no Christian will have reason 
to dread the issue of the comparison. Mr. Hume has not en- 
tered on particulars, neither shall I enter on them. I should 
not incline to tire my reader with repetitions, which, in a mi- 
nute inquiry, would be inevitable, I shall, therefore, only desire 
him, if he think it needful, to peruse a second time the eight 
foregoing observations. Let him try the miracles of our Lord 
by this touch-stone ; and I persuade myself, he will be satisfied, 
that there is no appearance of reason to pretend, that the Jan- 
senist miracles much surpass the other, or even equal them, in 
evidence and authority. 

The author triumphs not a little in the observation, that the 
reports of the prodigies performed by the Deacon, were violently 
opposed by the civil magistrate, and by the Jesuits, the most 
learned society in the kingdom. He could see the importance 
of this circumstance in the case of Abbe Paris, though not in 
the case of Jesus Christ. But that the difference of the cases, 
as well as their resemblance, may better appear, it ought like- 
wise to be observed, that Jansenism, though not the ruling 
faction, was at the time tlve popular faction ; that this popu- 
larity was not the effect of the miracles of the Abbe, but ante- 
cedent to these miracles; that, on the contrary, the Jesuits 
were extremely unpopular ; and that many, who had no more 
faith in the miracles of Saint Medard than Mr. Hume has, 
were well pleased to connive at a delusion, which at once 
plagued and mortified a body of men, that were become almost 
universally odious. 

I shall only add, that nothing could more effectually expose 
the folly of these pretensions, than the expedient by which they 

h2 



were made to cease. 
King, the sepi 
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lire was inclosed with » wall, and the votaries 
were debarred from approacliing the tomb. Tlie author says in 
relation to this *, ' No Jaiiseuist was ever embarrassed to ac- 
' count for the cessation of the miracles, when the charch-yard 
' was shut up by the King's edict. Certain it is, that God is 
' master of his own graces and works.' But it is equally cer- 
tain, that neither reason nor the gospel leads us to think, that 
any human expedient will prove snccessfu), which is calculated 
to frustrate the decrees of Heaven. Both, on the contrary, 
teach us, that men never more directly promote the designs of 
tlieir maker, than when they intend directly to oppose ihcm. It 
was not thus, that either Pharisees or Sadducees, Jews or Gen- 
tiles, succeeded in their opposition to the mirncles of Jesus and 
his apostles. The opinion of Gamaliel f was undoubtedly ju- 
dicious: If t/tis counsel or (Ms work be qfme?i, it will come ta 
nought; hut if it be of God, ye CK^tio-r ocerthroio it i betcare^ 
therefore, lest ye be found JigltUng even against Cod. To con- 
clude, Did the Jansenist cause derive any advantage from those 
pretended miracles ? None at all. It even suffered by them. 
It is justly remarked by Voltaire |, that 'the tomb of the 
' DeacoJi Paris, proved in effect, in the minds of all people of 
'sense, the tomb of Jansenism.' How unlike in all re^i 
the miracles lecorded by the Evangelists ! 



Thus I have briefly inquired into the natnre and evidence, 
first of the Pagan, and next of the Popish miracles, mentioned 
by Mr. Hume; and have, I hope, suiiiciently evinced, that the 
miracles of the New Testament can suffer nothing by the com- 
parison ; that, on the contrary, as, in painting, the shades serve 
to heighten the glow of the colours; and, in music, the discords 
to set o(F the sweetness of the harmony; so the value of thev* 
genuine miracles is enhanced by the contrast of 
counterfeits. 



Jl 
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SECTION VL 

Jistractingfrom the evidence far particular fojcts^ we have ir^' 
refragaile evidence, that there have been miracles in former 
times ; or such events as, when compared with the present 
constitution of the world, would by Mr. Hume be denominate 
ed miraculoue. 

X READILY concur with Mr. Hume in maintaining, that when, 
tnerely by the force of reason, we attempt to investigate the 
origin of worlds*, we get beyond our sphere, and most infalli- 
bly bewilder ourselves in hypothesis and conjecture. Reason 
indeed (which vainly boasts .her all-sufBciency) has sometimes 
jMretended to carry men to this amazing height. But there is 
^ound to suspect, that, in such instances, the ascent of reason, 
JBLS the author elegantly expresses it f , has been aided by the 
wings of imagination. If we will not be indebted to revela- 
tion, for our knowledge of this article, we must, for ought I 
can perceive, be sadsfied to live in ignorance. There is, ho^^ 
€Ver, one question distinct from the former, though akin to it, 
which, even from the principles of reason, we may with great 
probability determine. The question I mean is, Whether the 
world had an origin or not ? 

That there has been an infinite, eternal, and independent 
*feeries of finite, successive, and dependent beings, such as 
inen, and consequently that the world had no beginning, ap- 
pears, from the bare consideration of the thing, extremely in- 
credible, if not altogether absurd. The abstract argument used 
on this head, might appear too metaphysical and refined: I 
shall not therefore introduce it; but shall recur to topics, 
which are more familiar, and which, though they do not de- 
monstrate, that it is absolutely impossible that the world has 
existed from eternity, clearly evince, that it is highly improba- 
ble, or rather, certainly false. These topics I shall only men- 

* Essay 12. Of the academical or sceptical philosophy, Part 3. 
f Essay 11. Of a particaUr providence and future state. 
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tion, as they are pretty obvious, and have been ofieii urged 
with great energy by the learned, both ancient and modem. 
Such arc the late invention of letters, and of all the sciences 
and arts by which human life is civilized; the known origin of 
most natioQs, states and kingdoms; and the first jicopling of 
Mauy eountrics. It is in our power at prcBent to trace the 
history of every people backwards to times of the greatest bar- 
barity and ignorance. Europe, tliongli not the largest of the 
four parts iiilo which the earth is divided, is, on many ac- 
I'ounts, the most considerable. But what a different face does 
Kurope wear at present, from what it wore three thousand 
years ago? Mow immense the odds in knowledge, in arts, in 
policy, in every thing? How easy is the intercourse, and liow 
extensive the acquaintance, which men can now enjoy with all, 
even the remotest regions of ihc globe, compared with what 
was, or could have been enjoyed, in that time of darkness and 
simplicity? A mnn differs not more from a child, than the bu- 
man race now differs from the human race then. Three thou- 
sand years ago, appear indeed to mark a very distant epoch ; 
and yet it is hut as yesterday, compared with eternity. This, 
when duly weighed, every thinking person will acknowledge 
to be as strong moral evidence, as the subject can admit, 
(and that I imagine is very strong) that the world had a begiu- 

DlDg. 

I shall make a supposition, which will perhaps appear whim- 
sical, but which will tend to elucidate the argument I am en- 
forcing. In antediluvian times, when the longevity of man 
was such as to include some ueuturies, I shall suppose, thai a 
few boys had been transported to a desert island, and there 
left together, just old enough to make shift to austain tbcm- 
selvcs, as those in the golden age are fubled to have done, on 
acorns, and other spontaneous productions of the soil. I shall 
suppose, that they had lived there for some hundreds of years, 
had remembered nothing of their coming into the island, oor 
of any other person whatsoever; and that thus thev had never 
had occasion to know, or hear, of either birth or death. I shall 
suppose them to enter into a serious disquisition concerning 
their own duration, the question having been started, \Vhe- 
liicr ihcy had existed from eternity, or had once begun to be? 
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They recur to memory: But memory can furnish them with 
nothing certain or decisive. If it must be allowed, that it conf- 
tains no trace of a beginning of existence, it must also be alf> 
lowed, that it reaches not beyond a few centuries at most. 
They observe besides, concerning this facuhy, that the farther 
back it goes, it becomes the more indistinct, terminating at last' 
in confusion and darkness. Some things however they dis- 
tinctly recollect, and are assured of.< They remember they 
were once of much lower stature, and of smaller size ; they had 
less bodily strength ; and all their mental faculties were weak- 
er. They know, that, in the powers both of body and of mind, 
they have advanced, by imperceptible degrees, to the pitch they 
are now arrived at. These considerations, especially when fo]> 
tified by some analogous observations they might have made on 
the growth of herbs, and trees, would have shown the proba- 
bility to be entirely on the side of those who asserted that their 
existence had a beginning: And though, on account of the 
narrow sphere of their knowledge and experience, the argu- 
ment could not have appeared to them in all its strength, we, 
from our larger acquaintance with nature, even abstracting 
from our knowledge of man in particular, must be satisfied, that 
it would have been strictly analogical and just. Exactly similar j 
the very samCy I should rather say, is the argument I have 
been urging for the origination of the species. Make but a 
few alterations in phraseology ; for memory substitute history 
and tradition ; for hundreds of years, say thousands ; for the 
powers of body and mind, put the arts and sciences ; and, with 
these, and perhaps one or two more such variations, you will 
find the argument as applicable in the one case, as in the other. 
Now, if it be granted, that the human species must have had a 
beginning, it will hardly be questioned, that every other anif 
xnal species, or even that the universe, must have l^ad a b^ginj 
ing. 

But in order to prove the proposition laid down in the title 
of this section, it is not necessary to suppose, that the world 
had a beginning. Admit it had not, and observe the conse-t 
quence. Thus much must be admitted also, that not barely 
for a long continued, but for an eternal, succession of g^ner^^ 
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tions, mankind were in a state little superior to tlio beasts ; that of 
a sudden, there came a most astonishing change upon the spe- 
cies; that they exerted talents and capacities, of which there 
appeared not the smallest vestige, during the eternity preced- 
ing ; that they acquired such knowledge as procured them a 
kind of empire, not only over the vegetahle and animal worlds, 
but eveu, in some respect, over the elements, and all the uu- 
wieldy powers of matter ; that, in consequence of this, they 
were quickly raised, much more ahove the state they had been 
formerly and eternally in, than such their former and eternal 
state was above that of the brute creation. If such a revolu- 
tion in nature, such a thorough, general, and sudden change 
as this, would not be denominated miraculous, it is not In my 
power to conceive what would. I could not esteem it a great- 
er miracle, hardly so great, that any species of beasts 
have hitherto been doomed to tread the earth, should ui 
wings, and float about in the air, 

Nor will this plea be subverted by that trite objection, That 
mankind may have been as much enlightened, perhaps myriads 
of years ago, as they arc at present; hut that by some uiiiceT' 
sal calamity, such as deluge or conflagration, which, after llie 
rotation of many centuries, the earth possibly becomes liable to, 
all traces of erudition and of science, all traces both of tho 
elegaut and of the useful aits, may have been effaced, and tho 
Jiuman race, springing from a few who had escaped the cotn- 
mou ruin, may have emerged anew, out of barbarity and igno- 
rance. This hypothesis does but substitute one miracle for an- 
other. Such general disorder is entirely unconformable to our 
experience of the course of nature. Accordingly the destruo 
tlou of the world by a deluge, the author has numbered amoiig-. 
those prodigies, or miracles, which render tbo Pentateuch ptCf'' 
fectly incredible. 

If, on the contrary, we admit, that the world had a beg 
nlug, (and will not every thinking person acknowledge, 
tbia position is much more probable than the contrary ?} t 
production of ihc world must be ascribed cither to citance, i 
iHtelliijetxe. 
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Shall we derive all thingsi spiritual and corporeal, from a 
ptiiiciple 80 insignificant i^s blind chance f Shall we say, with 
Epicums, that the fortuitous concourse of rambling atoms has 
reiured this beautiful and stupendous fabric? In that case, per^ 
hspM^ we should gire an account of the origin of things, whidi, 
most people will think, could not properly be styled miraculous. 
But is it, because the formation of a grand and regular system 
in this way, is conformable to the experienced order of nature ? 
Quite the reverse. Nothing can be more repugnant to univer* 
sal experience, than that the least organic body, not to mention 
the glorious frame of nature, should be prodi^ced by such a ca- 
sual jumble. It has therefore, in the highest degree possibly 
that particular quality of miracles, from which, according to the 
author's theory, their incredibility results, and may doubtless, 
IB this loose acceptation of the word, be termed miraculous* 
But should we affirm, that, to account thus for the origin of 
the universe, is to account for it by miracle ; we should be 
thought, I am afraid, to speak both weakly and improperly. 
There is something here, if I may so express myself, which is 
far beyond the miraculous; something for which I know not 
whether any language can affi>rd a proper appellation unless it 
be the general appellations of absurdity and nonsense^ 

Shall we then at last recur to the common doctrine, that 
the world was produced by an intelligent cause ? On this sup- 
position also, though incomparably the most rational, it is evi- 
dent, that in the creation, formation, or first production of 
things, call it by what name you please, a power must have 
been exerted, which, in respect of the present course of nature, 
may be styled miraculous. I intend not to dispute about a 
word, nor to inquire, whether that term can, in strict propriety, 
be used of any exertions before the establishment of the laws of 
nature. I use the word in the same latitude in which the au« 
thor commonly uses it in bis reasoning, for every event, that ia 
not (conformable to that course of nature with which we are ao« 
quainted by experience. 

Whether, therefore, the world had^ or had not a begin^ 
ning s whether, on thej^r^^ supposition, the production of 
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tilings be ascribed to dumr.e, or to design; whether, on tbe 
eecond, in order to solve the numbericss objections that arise) 
we da, or do not, recur to universal catastrophes ? there is uo 
possibility of accounting for the pbeuomeua which at present 
come under our notice, without having at last recourse to Ml- 
JIACI.F-S ; that is, to events altogether unconformable, or, if you 
will, coutrary to the prcEent course of nature known to us by 
enperienee. I cannot conceive an hypothesis, winch is not re- 
ducible to one or other of those above mentioned. M^hoever 
iiqagines, that another might be framed, which is not compre- 
hended in any of those, and which has not as yet been advanced 
by any system-builder; let him make the experiment, and I 
will venture to prognosticate, that he will still find hiiuscU' 
clogged with the same difficulty. The conclusion therefore 
above deduced, may be justly deemed, till the contrary is shown, 
to be not only the result of one, but alike of every hypothesis, 
of which the subject is susceptible. 

Thus it has been evinced, as was proposed, that, abstracting 
from the evidence for particular facts, we have irrefragable evi- 
dence that there have been, that there must have been, mira- 
cles in former times, or such events, as, when compared with 
the present constitution of the world, would by Mr. Hume be 
denominated miraculous. 
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oing accUal^^ 



Revisal of Mr. Hume's Examination of the Pea/oteHcA.'' 

Allowing to the conclusion deduced in the foregoing 
its proper weight, I shall also take into consideration the 
PentateiKh, or five books of Moses ; or rather I shall endeavour 
impartially to revise the esaminatioii which those books have 
already undergone by the essayist ". It is, in this case, of thp 
greatest importance to know, whether the cvidcuco on both 
elilcs has been fuirly stated. 

• P»6C 205. 
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' Here then we are fir$t to consider a book,' which i^ ao 
knowledged, on all hands, to be the most ancient record in the 
world, * presented to us,' we admit, * by a barbarous and ignor- 

* ant people *,' at the same time exhibiting a system of Tlteism^ 
or natural religion, which is both rational and sublime ; with 
which nothing that was ever compiled or produced, on this sub- 
ject, in the most enlightened ages, by the most learned and 
polished nations, who were unacquainted with that book, will 

. bear to be compared. 

Mr. Hume himself must allow, that this remark deserves at- 
tention, since his reasoning in another performance, which he 
calls. The natural history of religion^ would lead us to expect 
the contrary. He there maintains that Polytheism and Idola* 
try are, and must be the religion of rude and barbarous, and 
consequently of ancient ages; that the true principles of 
Theism^ or the belief of one almighty and wise being, the crea- 
tor, the preserver, and the ruler of heaven and earth, results 
from the greatest improvements of tlie understanding in philo- 
sophy and science. To suppose the contrary, says he, is sup- 
posing, that * while men were ignorant and barbarous, they 

* discovered truth ; but fell into error, as soon as they acquired 
^ learning and politeness f .' This reasoning is just, wherever 
relisrion is. to be considered as the result of human reflections. 
What account then will the author give of this wonderful ex- 
ception? That the reverse is here the case, it is impossible for 
him to dissemble. The people he himself calls ignorant and 
barbarous ; yet they are not idolaters or polytheists. At the 
time when the book, Mfhich he examines, was composed, he 
seems to think, they even es^ceeded themselves in barbarity ; 
yet the sentiments of these barbarians, on the subject of reli- 
gion, the sentiments whiph that very book presents to us, may 

* The author adds, ' wrote in an age, when they were still more barbarous.* 
These words I have omitted in the revisal, because they appear to me unin-> 
telligible. The age in which the Pentateuch was written, is indirectly com-, 
pared to another age, he says not what : and all we can make of it is, that thi^ 
people were more barbarous at that time, than at some other time, nobody 
knows when. 

f Natural history of religion, I. 
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veil put (o sileucc the nisdotn of the politest nations on the 
earth. Need I remind Mr. Hume of his express declaration, 
that if a traveller were transported into any unknown region, 
and found the inhabitants ' ignorant and barbarous, he might 
' before-hand declare them idolaters, and there is scarce a pus- 
* SlBiLiiy of his being mistaken * ?' I know no satisfactory ac- 
count that can be given of this exception, on the principles of 
the essayist. Nevertheless, nothing is niorc easy than to give 
a satisfactory account of it, on the Christian principles. This 
account is that which is given by the book itself. It is, that 
the religious tenets of that nation were not the result of theii 
reasonings, but proceeded froio diviuc revelation. The con- 
trast we discern betwixt the Israelites and the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, is remarkahle. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans on all the subjects of human erudition, on all the liberal 
and the useful arts, reasoned like men .- on the subject of re- 
ligion, they prated hke children. The Israelites, on the 
contrary, in all the sciences and arts, were children; but, in 
their notions of religion, they were men, in the doctrines, for 
example, of the unity, the eternity, the omnipotence, the om- 
niscience, the omnipresence, the wisdom, and the goodness of 
God; in their opinions concerning providence, and the crea- 
tion, preservation and government of the world; opinions so 
exalted and comprehensive, as, even by the author's ac- 
knowledgment, could never enter into the thoughts of barba- 



BuT to proceed in the revisal : We have here a book, sajra 
the essayist, ' wrote in all probability long after the facts it re- 
* lates.* That this book was written long after some of the 
facts it relates, is not indeed denied; that it was written long 
after all, or even most of those facts, 1 see no reason to believe. 
If Mr. Hume meant to signify, by the expression quoted, that 
this was in all probability the case, why did he not produce the 
|Trounds on which the probability is founded? Shall a bold as- 
sertion pass for argument ? or can it be expected, that any one 
should eunsider reasons, which arc only in general supposed) 
but uot specified ? 

• Nalui-al history of u'UnIoiii L 
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He adds, * corroborated by no concurring testimony ;' as lit- 
it^ say I, invalidated by any contradicting testimony; and 
botb, for this plain reason, because there is no human compo- 
sitioD, that can be compared with this, in respect of antiquity. 
But though this book is not corroborated by the concurrent 
testimony of any coeval histories, because, if there ever were 
such histories, they are not now extant ; it is not therefore des- 
titute of all collateral evidence. The following examples of 
this kind of evidence deserve some notice. The division of 
time into weeks, which has obtained in many countries, for in- 
stance among the Egyptians, Chinese, Indians, and northern 
l[>arbarians ; nations whereof some had little or no intercourse 
with others, and were not even known by name to the He- 
brews*: the tradition which in several places prevailed con« 
ceming the primeval chaos from which the world arose, the pro- 
duction of all living creatures out of water and earth, by the 
efficiency of a supreme mind f , the formation of man last of all. 



' * The jadieietis reader will obeerre, that there is a f reat diffSnenoe betw< 
IBm tfoneiirreiice of nations, in the division of time into weeks, and their eon* 
•orrepee in the other periodical dirisionfl^ into years, months, and days. Thes9 
4tTisions arise from such natural causes, as are every where obvious ; the an* 
nbal and diumal revolutions of the sun, and the revolution of the moon. The 
ttvision into weeks, on the contrary, seems perfectly arbitrary : oonsequentty 
hi prevailing in distant countries, among nations which had no eommunic»- 
iiaii with one another, affords a stiting presumption, that, it must have been 
derived from some tradition (as that of the creation) which has been <ddar 
tium the 'dispersion of mankind into different regions. It is easy te^ conceive^ 
tfiat the practice, in rude and barbarous ages, might remain, through habit» 
When the tradition, on which it was founded, was entirely lost ; it is easy 1# 
giPCfliva, that afterwards, people addicted to idolatry, or who, like the Egyp- 
iiaofl, had become proficients in astronomy, should assign to the differait days 
•f the week, the names of their deities or of their planets. 

f This in particular merits our attention the more, that it cannot, hy tanj 
titp1ieat|an, be made to agree with the doctrine which obtained among the Pa- 
§tmB, o#nmioiily called the mythology, Ovid is so sensible of this, that, when he 
wtm/iUroM m deity as the efficient cause of the creation, he leaves him, as ^ 
were, detached from those of the popular system,* which it was his business as 
a poet to deliver, being at a loss what name to give him, or what place in na* 
tQre to assign him. Quisquis fbit ille deorum. Whichever of the gods it was. 
He wen knew that, in ail the catalogue of their divinities, the god who mad« 
the world was not to be found, that these divinities themselves were, on the 
eontrary, produced out of the chaos, as well as men and beasts. Mr. Hume, in 
his Natural history tf religion, IV* remariu this oondaet in Ovid, and ascribes k 
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in the image of God, and his being vested with dominion over 
the other animals, the primitive state of inoocence and happi- 



to hia having livtd in a Irarned nge, and harlng bMn iiutrurtrd by phildHapbrn In 
the prininple df a diilnr ronnatlun nf tlie world. For my put, I very muck 
quntian, whether nnf nation n-iui ever yrl Indebted, fur, thin principle, to the 
dlMiiiIsi lions of plilloBophitni. Had this opiniua Dewr bevn beard of, till the 
Aagiistna iige, it Rii);ht indeed hare been suipected, Chnl It H-as the daughter af 
phlloaopby nnd Kitnce, but so far ia this from biding the cue, thai Mme ><•- 
tigea of i( may be tnuied even in the earliest, and moat ignorant llniei. Thda 
tlie MlieiluD, H-fao tired many rrnlurira lefgre Ovid, had, a* Cicero, in hk 
flrsl bwk De tiaiiira daruBi iarorms db, attributed the ariuin of nil things to 
Gild. Atinxii^ui'aa had bIho denomlnaled the forming priDcijiip, \vhii:li aeverMl 
the elenietiti, crenled thii wurid, and brought ordei' out of coufualon, iHtfllisfnff, 
or mind. It ii therefore much more probable that these aiicEentsoived t)ib iloo- 
Irinn to a tradltlun handed down from the earlieat ages nhlvli even all the nb- 
■urdiliet of the theology they had embnuvd had not been able totally to cra*fs 
though theM absurdities could never be made to coairtiat wllli this doctrine. 
At the Miuie time I aikiioHliKlge, that there is anmething an noble and ao i»- 
tlonnl In the principle, Tliat Ike u}or!d vui prodwced hy nii iHlellisfil cmiie. Halt 
onund phllDSophy will ever be ready to adopt it, when onee it Is prnpospd. 
But that this opinion is not the olfxprlng of phiimophy. may be reawiiaMy de- 
duced from this consideratinn also, that they M-ere not the most enlightened or 
philosapblo nallniis, amongst whom It wai maintained lu greatest purity. I 
apeak not uf the IlehreMii. E>'en the rartliiani, Medea, and I'eraiaua, whom 
the Greeks eongidered at bRibarlaua, were gennioe thri)ta ; and, notHitlutand- 
ing many auperstitions pmclirai which prevniled among then), they lidd the 
belief nf one itenial God, the Creator and the Lord nf the. universe. If this 
principle in to be derived friim the utmost improvement of the mind in lalin- 
doationond teience, ivhioh laMr. Iliinie'a hyputhnis, the phenomenon jiut now 
ohsH-ved is unaccounlable. If, on tl>r conlmry, It ia to be derived originally 
fitnu revelation, preserved by tradition, through aucceaaive generatlotw, nothing 
ran more easily be aceounled for. Traditions am always long«t ntained, and 
■n<Ml purely transmitted, in or near the pUce where they were firrt recnved, 
and aniongit a peojile who poueaa strong atlarhment to tlieir ancient law* and 
iilslouis. Migrations Into dblant coiinlrina, mixture of diRerent natiouK, revo. 
liMiuB) hi govemnient and mannera, yea and ingenuity Itaeli; aJI contrlbul* «a 
corrupt tradition, and da aomelimeii wUirtly efface it. Thia I take to b* iba 
only admlaslble account, nhy so rational and so philoaophlciJ a prinei|ife pnk 
vailed niMt in ages and cnunliies in which reason and pliilo«>phy hkiuhI ta ba 
but in their iiifanry. The notion, (bat the Greeks borrawed their opniona nu 
this auljeet from Ihe book- uf Mosei 
Biuue Cbriatian falbera. and even n 
pears void of all foni.daliun. 'i'heae npiniuu: 
were of a vsry early date ; whereaa that there existed mi: 
aariiK acarcely to hnve hern known there till about tlie tl 
Biu^ueais. No mioner Here they knoii'n than Ihey were 
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ness : the subsequent degeneracy of mankind : their destruc- 
tion by a flood : and the preservation of one family in a vessel. 
Nay, which is still stronger, I might plead the vestiges of some 
such catastrophe as the deluge, which the shells and other ma^ 
rine bodies, that are daily dug out of the bowels of the earth, in 
places remote from the sea, do clearly exhibit to us : I might 
urge the traces, which still remain in aiicient histories, of the 
migration of people and of science from Asia (which has not im- 
properly been styled the cradle of the arts) into many parts both 
of Africa and Europe : I might plead the coincidence of those 
migrations, and of the origin of states and kingdoms, with the 
time of the dispersion of the posterity of Noah. 

But to return : The author subjoins, * resembling those fa- 
* bulous accounts, which every nation gives of its origin.' It 
is unluckily the fate of holy writ with this author, that both 
its resemblance, and its want of resemblance, to the accounjis 
of other authors, are alike presumptions against it. He has 
Dot indeed told us, wherein it resembles fabulous accounts : 
and, for my part, though the charge were just, I should ima- 
gine, little or nothing to the disadvantage of the Pentateuch 
could be deduced from it. It is universally agreed among the 
learned, that even the most absurd fables of idolaters derive 
their origin from facts, which having been, in barbarous ages, 
transmitted only by oral tradition, have come at length to be 
grossly corrupted and disfigured. It is nevertheless probable, 
that such fictions would still retain some striking features of 
those truths, from which they sprang. And if the books of 
Moses resemble, in any thing, the fabulous accounts of other na- 
tions, it would not perhaps be difficult to prove, that they re- 
semble only whatever is least fabulous in these accounts. That 
this will be found to be the case, we may reasonably presume, 
even from what has been observed already ; and if so, the re- 
semblance, so far from being an argument against those books, 
is evidently an argument in their favour. In order to remove 
any doubt that may remain on this head, it ought to be attend- 

and customs universally despised. Nor is there the shadow of reason to think, 
that the Greeks knew any thing of the sacred M'ritiiigs tiU a considerahle time 
Utetwvrdi, when that version of them was made into their language, which is 
called IVie trandation of the seventy, ^ 



ed to, that, in a number of concurrent testimoDics, {where 
there could have been no previous concert) there is a probabili- 
ty independent of that which results i'rom our faith in the wit- 
nesses ; nay, should the witnesses be o( such a character as to 
merit no faith at all. This probability arises from the concur- 
rence itself. That such a concurrence should spring from 
cJiance, is as one to infinite, in other words, tnoriUly icopossi- 
blej if therefore concert be excluded, there remains no other 
cause but the reality of the fact. 

It is true, that * upon reading this book, we find it full of 
* prodigies and miracles :' but it is also true, that many of those 
miracles are such, as the subject it treats of must unavoidably 
make us expect. For a proof of this position, 1 need but refer 
the reader to the principles established in the preceding sec> 
tion. No book in the world do we find written in a more sim- 
ple style; nowhere does there appear in it, the least affectation 
of omameut; yet nowhere else is the Almighty represented, 
as either acting or speaking in a manner so becoming the eter- 
nal ruler of the world. Compare the account of the creation 
which is given by Moses, with the ravings of Sanchoniatho the 
Phenician philosopher, which he has dignified with the tide of 
cosmogony; or compare it with the childish extravagancies 
of the Greek and tlie Latin poets, so justly likened by the au- 
thor to a sick man's dreams * ,- and then say, whether any per- 
■on of candour and discernment will not be disposed to ex- 
claim, in the words of the prophet, JfTiat is the chaff to tie 
WHEAT f I The account is what we should call, in reference to 
our experience, miraculous. But was it possible it should be 
otherwise? I believe the greatest infidel will not deny, that it 
is at least as plausible an opinion, that the world had a begin- 
hig, RS that it had not. If it had, can it be imagiueil by any 
man in his senses, that that particular quality should be an ob- 
jection to the narrative, which he previously knows it must 
have? Must not the first production of things, the original 
formation of animals and vegetables, require exertions of pow- 
er, which, in preservation and propagation, can never be exem- 
plified ? 

It will perhaps be objected, That if the miracles continued 



• N>turd history of rellglun, XV. 
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no longer, and exiended no further, than the necessity of crea- 
tion reqaired, this reasoning would be just; but that in fact 
thejr both continued much longer, and extended much farther. 
Tlie answer is obvious : It is impossible for us to judge, how 
£ir the necessity of the case required. Immediately after the 
creation, things must have been in a state very different from 
that which they are in at present. How long that state might 
oontinue^ we have not the means of discovering : but as, in hu- 
man infancy, it is necessary that the feeble creature should, for 
aome time, be carried in the nurse's arms, 'and afterwards, by 
the kelp of leading-strings, be kept from falling, before he ac- 
quire strength to walk ; it is not unlikely, that, in the infancy 
of the world, such interpositions should be more frequent and 
requisite, till nature attaining a certain maturity, those laws 
and that constitution should be established, which we now ex- 
perience* It will greatly strengthen this conclusion, to reflect, 
that in every species of natural productions with which we are 
acquainted, we invariably observe a similar feebleness in the 
individuals on their appearance, and a similar gradation towards 
a state of greater perfection and stability. Besides, if we ac- 
knowledge the necessity of the exertion of a power, which in 
referenee only to our experience is called miraculous; the ques- 
tion, as is well observed by the judicious prelate formerly quot- 
ed *, ^ whether this power stopped immediately, after it had 
' made man, or went on and exerted itself farther, is a question 
^ of the same kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted itself 
' in such a particular degree and manner, or not.' It cannot 
therefore, if we think reasonably on this subject, greatly asto- 
nish us, that such a book should give * an account of a state of 
^ the world, and of human nature, entirely different from the 
^ present ; of our fall from that state ; of the age of man extend- 
- ed to near a thousand years ; and of the destruction of the 
* world by a deluge.' 

Finally, if, in such a book, mingled with the excellencies I 
We remarked, there should appear some difficulties, some 
things for which we are not able to account ; for instance, * the 
^ arMtrary choice of one people, as the favourites of heaven ; 

* Analogy of religion, &c. part 2. chap. 2. sect. 2. 
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' and tlieir deliverance from bonJage by prodigies tbe most 8S- 
' tonishing iinagitiable ;' is there any thing more estraordinary 
here, than, in a composition of this nature, we miglit have pre- 
viously expected to find? We must he immoderately conceited 
of our own understandings, if we imagine otherwise. Those 
favourites of Heaven, it must be liltewise owned, are the coun- 
trymen of the writer; but of such a writer, as of all historians 
or annalists, ancient or modern, shows the least disposition to 
flatter 1ms eountrymen. Where, I pray, do we find him citlicr 
celebrating their virtues, or palliating their vices ; either extol- 
ling iheir genius, or magnifying their exploits ? Add to all 
these, that, in every thing which is not expressly ascribed to 
the interposal of Heaven, the relation is in itself plausible, the 
incidents arc natural, the characters and manners such as are 
admirably adapted to those early ages of the world. In thc&c 
particulars, there is no affectation of the marvellous; there are 
no ' descriptions of the sea and land moneters ; no relations of 
' wonderful adventures, strange men, and uncouth mtmnera *.' 



When all these things are seriously attended to, I persuade 
myself, that no unprejudiced person will think, that the Pen- 
tateuch bears falsehood on the face of it, and deserves to be re- 
jected without eKamination. Ou the contrary, every unpreju- 
diced person will fiud (I say not, that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous, than all the miracles it relates ; this is a lan- 
guage which I do not understand, and which only serve* to 
darken a plain question ; hut I say, he will find) very many and 
very strong indications of authenticity and truth ; and will con- 
clude, that all the evidences, both intrinsic and extrinsic, by 
which it is supported, ought to he impartially canvassed. Abun- 
dant evidence there are of both kinds ; some hints of them have 
been given in this section; but to consider them fully, falls n 
within the limits of my present purpose. 

* Vuge isa. 
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CONCLUSION. 

W HAT is the sum of all that hath been now discussed ? It is 
briefly this : That tlie mdhofs favourite argument^ of which he 
boasts the discovery^ is founded in error *, is managed with . 
sophistry \^ and is at last abandoned by its inventor Xi as fit 
only for show, not for vse ,- that he is not more successful in the 
collateral arguments he employs ; particularly^ that there is no 
peculiar presumption against religious miracles \\ ; thatj on the 
contrary^ there is a peculiar presumption in their favour § ; that 
the general maxim j whereby he would enable us to decide betwixt 
opposite miracles J when it is stript of the pompous diction^ that 
eerves it at once for decoration^ and for disguise^ is discovered 
to he no other than an identical proposition^ which^ as it conveys 
no knowledge J can be of no service to t/ie cause of truth f ; that 
there is no presumption, arising either from human nature **, 
or from t/te history of mankind ff^ against the miracles said to 
have been wrought in proof of Christianity ; that the evidence 
(^ these is not subverted by those miracles, which historians of 
other religions have recorded XX : 'Aa^ neither the Pagan \\ ||, 
nor the Popish §§ miracles, on which he hath expatiated, will 
bear to be compared tvith those of holy writ ; that, abstracting 
from the evidence of particular facts, we have irrefragable crt- 
dence, that there have been miracles in former times f f ; andj 
lastly, that his examination of the Pentateuch is both partial and 
imperfect^ and consequently stands in need of a revised**''^, 

* Our most holy religion/ says the author in the conclusion 
of his essay, ^ is founded on faith, not on reason ; and it is a 
* sure method of exposing it, to put it to such a trial, as it is by 
^ no means fitted to endure.' If, by our most holy religion, we 
are to understand the fundamental articles of the Christian sys- 

* Part I. sect. 1. f Sect. 2. f Sect. 3. || Sect. 4^ 

S Sect. 5. ^ Sect. 6. ** Part II. sect. 1. 

ft Sect. 2. t|Sect.a ||j|Sect.4. §§ Sect 5. 

1^ Sect. 6. **» Sect. 7. 
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tern, these have tliclr foundation in the nature and decrees of 
God; and, as they are antecedent to our faith or Teasonings, 
they must he also independent of hoth. If they be true) our 
disbelief can never make them false ; if they be false, the 
belief of all the world will never mate thera true. But as 
the only question between Mr. Hume and the defenders of the 
gnspe!, is, Whether there he reason to believe those articles? 
liy oar mosi Ao/y religion, he tan mean tMvly our belief of the 
Christian doctrine: and concerning this bcHof we are told, that 
it is founded on faith, not on reason ; that is, oar faith is found- 
ed on our faith \ in other words, it has no foundation, it is a 
mere chimera, the creature of a distempered brain. 1 say not, 
«i the contrary, that oitr most holy religion is founded on rea- 
son, because this expression, in my opinioji, is both ambiguous 
and inaccurate ; but I say, that we have sufBcIeut reason for the 
belief of our religion ; or to express myself in the words of all 
apostle, that the Christian, if it is not his own fault, may be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that aaketh him a 
REASON o/'his hope. 

S» far therefore am I from beiofj afraid of exposing Christi- 
anity, by submitting it to the tost of reason ; so far am I from 
judging this a trial, which it is by no means fitted to endure, 
that J think, on the contrary, tJie most riolent attacks that have 
lieen made upon the faith of Jesus, have been of service fo it. 
Yes ; 1 do not hesitate to affirm, that our religion has been in- 
debted to the attempts, though not to the intentioDSt of its bit- 
terest enemies. They have tried its strength indeed, and, by 
trying, they have displayed its strength ; and that in so clear a 
light, as we could never have hoped, without such a trial, to- 
bave viewed it in. Let tJiem therefore write, let thera argue^^ 
and, when arguments fail, even let them cavil, against religion^M 
ltd much as they please: I should be heartily sorry, that ere^H 
in this island, the asylum of liberty, where the spirit of Cbri a - - 
tianity is better understood (however defective the inhabitanl..^^ 
are in the observance of its precepts) than in any other part o^ 
the Christian world; I should, 1 say, be sorry, that, m th^^ 
island, so great a disservice were done to religion, .ts to chm^T 
its adversaries, in any other way, than by returning a candmt' 
auswer to their objections. I must at the same lime ackno^w 
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i€cig«9 tbat I am both ashamed and grieved, when I observe any 
firiends of religion, betray so great a diffidence in the goodnesa 
of their cause (for to this diffidence alone it can be imputed) 
AS to show an inclination for recurring to more forcible methods; 
The assaults of infidels^v I may venture to propliesy, will never 
^Yertum our religion. They will prove not more hurtful to the 
Christian system, if it be allowed to compare email things with 
ike greatest, than the boisterous winds are said to prove to the 
sturdy oak. They shake it impetuously for a time, and loudly 
threaten its subversion ; whilst, in effect, they only serve to makjB 
it strike its roots the deeper, and &tand the firmer .ev«r after* 

One word more with the essayist, and I have done. ^ Upoa 
^ the whole,' says he, ' we may conclude, that the Christian 
* religion^ not ouly was at first attended with miracles, but even 
^ at this day, cannot be believed by any reasonable person with- 
^ out one. Mere reason is insufficient to convince us of its 
' veracity; and whoever is moved by faith to assent to it;' that 
is, whoever by his belief is induced to believe it, ^ is conscious 
^ of a continued miracle in his own persoi), which subverts all 
' the principles of his understanding, and gives him & determi- 
^ nation to believe, what is most contrary to custom and experi-- 
^ enoe.' An author is never so sure of writing unanswerably, 
«8 when he writes altogether unintelligibly. It is impossible 
that you should fight your enemy before you find him ; and if 
lie hath screened himself in darkness, it is next to impossible 
ithat you should find him. Indeed, if any meaning can be ga- 
ithered from that strange assemblage of words Just now quoted, 
"it seems to be pne or other of these which follow : either. That 
^here are not any in the world, who believe the gospel; or, 
Tbat there is no want of miracles in our time. How either of 
these remarks, if just, can contribute to the author's purpose, it 
will not, I suspect, be easy to discover. If the second remark 
be true, if there be no want of miracles at present, «!urely expe- 
rience cannot be pleaded against the belief of miracles said to 
liave been performed in time past. Again, if the first remark 
be true, if there be not any in the world who believe the gos- 
pel, because, as Mr. Hume supposes, a miracle cannot be be*- 
Keved without a new miracle, why all this ado to refute opi* 
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nions iKrhich nobody entertains ? Certainly, to use his own 
words, ^ The knights-errant, who wandered about to clear the 

* world of dragons and giants, never entertained the least doubt 

* concerning the existence of these monsters */ 

Might I presume faintly to copy but the manner of so inimi- 
table an original, as the author has exhibited in his concluding 
words, I should also conclude upon the whole. That miracles 
are capable of proof from testimony, and that there is a full 
proof of this kind, for those said to have been wrought in sup* 
port of Christianity; that whoever is moved, by Mr. Hume's 
ingenious argument, to assert, that no testimony can give sut^ 
ficicnt evidence of miracles, admits for reason, though perhaps 
unconsciously, a mete siAbtilty, which subverts the evidence of 
testimony, of history, and even of experience itself, giving him 
a determination to deny, what the common sense of mankind, 
founded in the primary principles of the understanding, would 
lead hi^ to believe. 

* See the firat pai'agraph of Essa^r 12. Of ^be acadeuii^s^ or sceptical philo^ 
wphy. 
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SERMON I. 



2 Tim. i. 7. — God hath not given us the spirit of fear ; bui 
ofpoweTj and oflovsy and of a sound mind. 

X. HERE arc two ways in which we may be profitably employed, 
in considering at large the religious institution of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. Our inquiries may be directed either to the proofs 
by which it is supported, or to the spirit which it breathes. In 
the former, by the discovery of the truth of our religion, it i^ 
rendered' the object of our faith ; in the latter, by the contem- 
plation of its beauty, it becomes more immediately the object 
of our love. 

I say, more immediately ; because, though this is the direct, 
it is not the only consequence of such a contemplation. As 
Christianity claims to be of heavenly extraction, it is reasonable 
jto expect that it should bear some resemblance to the original 
from which it springs. The lineaments of goodness and wis- 
dom, of majesty and grace, may be justly looked for in the off- 
iBpring of the Father in heaven, who is unerringly wise, and in- 
finitely good, the source and the standard of all excellence: 
And if these lineaments be discovered, they are no inconsider- 
able evidence of the justice of the claim. Between the child 
and the parent, there will sometimes be found so striking a 
likeness, as will be sufficient to convey to a discerning spectator, 
a stronger conviction of the relation subsisting between them, 
than could be efiected by any other kind of proof. Whatever 
therefore tends to exhibit our religion as amiable, is, in fact^ 
an intrinsic evidence of its truth; and consequently tends as 
really, though not so directly, to render it credible, as argu^ 
tnents deduced from prophecy or miracles. Add to this, that 
the attacks of infidels are as often levelled against the internal 
Jiaractcr, as against the external pvidenc^ of revelation. The 
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vinfli^iitimi of the first is therefore as necessary for subvcrtiag 
tiic L-uusc of infidelity, as the illustration of the second. 

Besides, it is not barely Ly being believed, (though that is a 
most important point,) that roligiou prodyi'es its eQect on tliB 
ind. The devils believe, and tremble". Tlieir fuith, so fat 
from conducing to their happiness, becomes an instrument uf 
tbeir misery. They hate the doctrine which they cannot avoid 
believing. We must possess the love as well as the belief of 
the truth, if we would be saved by it f. For this reason it is 
assigned as the grund critetioo of that faith which is available 
ill God's account, that it is a faith which worheth by toveX- 
Every other criterion is but the result of this. It is solely i| 
consequence of this that it sanctifietli f, purifying the heart 
and giving the mind a victory over the world f. 

It also merits our attention, that where love is wanting 
cannot be expected that belief should be durable. Ileligion is 
an object that can scarcely bo viewed by any human creature 
with indifference. If it fail to kindle affection in the soul, it 
will not fail to awaken dread, wliicb commonly associates with 
Bversion. Now it is the general bent of our nature to disbelieve 
what we dislike. How easy is the task of the doclaimer or the 
witling, when be is employed in decrying or ridiculing tenets 
vbich his hearers wish to be false ? The apostle Payl acquaints 
U8, that the lying wonders, and other deceitful arts to be prac- 
tised by the man of sin, in seducing the disciples of Christ, 
would prove successful only among tliose who harbour not the 
love of the truth ♦". 

If therefore the religion of Jesus, on such an examination 
of its spirit as we now propose, shall appear to be altogether 
lovely, we have ground to hope, that, with the blessing of God, 
our faith itself will be strengthened, our love, that animating 
principle of obedience ff, without which faith is unprofitable 
and dead XXt ^i" ^'^ inflamed, and our perseverance more eUcc- 
tually secured. 

Nor will it, I hope, be thought by any that the subject is 
unsuitable, cicbcr to the occasion or to the audience. 
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be difficult to imagine an occasion, on which the spirit of the 
gospel would be an improper topic for a sermon : And as to the 
audience, I have too high a respect for my fathers and brethren 
present, not to be persuaded that they are as deeply sen£ble as 
I myself am, that we all stand in need of the same means and 
assistance, for producing, advancing, and securing, our faith, 
love, and perseverance, that even the meanest of our hearers 
stand in need of. And if the same helps are equally necessary 
to us on our own account, they are of more importance on the 
account of others. To us the ministry of reconciliation is in- 
trusted * : As Christian pastors we are honoured to be the or-» 
dinary instruments of conveying the knowledge and the temper 
of religion to the people. That we may reflect light on others, 
we must ourselves be previously enlightened ; that we may be 
fitted for infusing into the hearts of our hearers the spirit of 
the gospel, we need first to experience its influence on our 
'oVirn. In order then to prove successful helpers of the faith 
and joy of our fellow Christians, as by our office we are bound 
to A}e f , one useful expedient doubtless is, to prove faithful as- 
sistants and monitors to one another. The sketch that I pro- 
pose to give, considering the dignity of the subject, must, I 
know, have many imperfections. But I will not injure my Re- 
verend auditors by an apology ; or once suppose, that what I 
have to offer on such a subject will not be heard \i'ith patience, 
and weighed with candour. 

The words of Paul to Timothy, now read in your hearing, 
shall serve as the foundation of this discourse : God Juith not 
r/iven us the spirit of fear ; btit of power ^ and oflove^ and of a 
sound mind. On this subject I propose, my brethren, with the 
assistance of Heaven, Jirsty To premise a few things for ascer- 
taining the import of the expressions used by the apostle; — 
secondly^ To inquire into the spirit of false religion, as here de» 
nominated the spirit of fear ^ and as standing in opposition to 
the character given of the true ; — thirdly^ To inquire into 
the spirit of true religion, here styled the spirit of power y 
and of love^ and of a sound mind ; showing, as 1 proceed, 
that with the greatest justice this character is ascribed to 

* 2 Cor. V. 18, 19. . t ^^ x. 17. ; 2 Cor. i. 24, 
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iligioii of Christ ; — aitd to coneluJe with some rtfli 




I 



I. In the ^rst place, I premise a few things in order 
certain the meBning of the apostle's words, particularly of tl 
term spirit, as used iu my text. 

It is necessary to observe, that by the spirit is often mci 
in the New Testament the Holy Ghost, the third of tlie sacr 
Three in whose name we are by baptism initiated into the 
Christian communion; and that when any of the disciples of 
Jesus are said in Scripture to receive the Spirit, it is always 
meant, that by the operation of that divine person on their 
minds, they obtain either the more ordinary graces of faith, 
hope, and charity, which are essential to the Christian life; 
or the more extraordinary, the power of working miracles, of 
prophecy, of speaking strange languages, and other such like ? 
These gifts the wisdom of God thought fit to bestow in the 
early times of Christianity, that by means of such incontestible 
evidences of its divinity, its doctrine might be more quickly 
propagated in the world. But as they were intended solely for 
answering a particular and temporary purpose, they were but 
circumstantial and temporary. When once the end was effect- 
ed, there was no further occasion for the means. Accordingly 
they have long since ceased in the church of Christ. Whereas 
the first mentioned, though more common in the dispensation, yet 
being of the essence of his religion, and therefore more excel- 
lent in their nature, must continue whilst he has followers t 
the earth. 

Some have thought, that by the words of my test the spin 
tie intended to signil'y the spiritual gifts last enumerated, 
extraordinary and miraculous ; and it must be acknowledj 
that the word power is often employed iu Scripture to denolq 
by way of eminence, the power of working miracles. Rut that 
this is not the meaning of the term in the passage before us, 
will appear from the following considerations. First, 'I'he ori- 
f;inal word in this verse rendered power, is also often useif 
this apostle to signify the virtues of self-government*. 
amdlift Power is here coupled with love, and with a som 
■ I Cor. Iv. 19. ; Eph. iii. 16. ; CuL L 1 1. 
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mind ; two qualities which arc never ranked among the miracu- 
lous gifts of the Holy Ghost. Thirdly, The spirit of power 
stands here in opposition to (he spirit of fear, which manifestly 
denotes an habitual disposition, or temper of soul. From all 
these it is abundantly evident, that, in this place, the inspired 
penman intended, if I may so express myself, to delineate the 
principal features of the Christian character. Accordingly the 
word spirit may very reasonably be understood to denote a pre- 
vailing disposition of soul. This disposition he exhibits to us 
as the badge of our religious profession, as the gift of God 
through Jesos Christ oar Lord ; God hath not given us, us the 
believers in Jesus, distinguished alike by this faith from Jews 
and Gentiles, the spirit of fear , but he has given us the spirit 
of power, mid of love, and of a sound mind. 

The same term is frequently, in the language of holy writ, 
and even in commoo language, employed to denote both cause 
and effect. Thus the luminary itself, and the rays issuing 
from it, we indiscriminately denominate light: And that in 
Scripture-idiom the word spirit often signifies on habitual 
frame or temper Is nndcniable. In this way it behoves us to 
nnderstand these phrases, the spirit of meekness, the spirit of 
slumber, the spirit of jealousy, and many others, which fre- 
quently occur in sacred writ. We are therefore to conceive 
the apostle as exhibiting here the outline of the Christian 
character, as describing in brief that temper of soul which the 
religion of Jesus is so admirably fitted to inspire into those who 
by faith receive it. This temper, this internal signature of 
genuine Christianity, I shall in the sequel, for distinction's 
sake, denominate the spirit of t/ie gospel. It is 'the same 
which, in the New Testament, is sometimes called the spirit of 
Christ, and sometimes Vie spirit of adoption, or sonship *. 

Need I add, that by such expressions arc not meant either 
tho doctrines of our religion, or its moral precepts, considered 
severally, its promises or its threatenings, its positive institutions, 
or the examples of virtue which it holds up to our imitation; 
but that temper of mind which is the result of these; that cha- 
racter which all the branches of Christianity, each in the way 
_«uited to its particular nature, conspire to produce in the soul 
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i<o much for ascertaining the import of the words. 



II. I proceed, as I proposed, in the second place, To iiiquiC 
into the spirit of false religion, as here characterized a spirit t^ 
fear, and aa atandiug in opposition to the character given of tlie 
true. 

It hath been long n common artifice of atheistical and infidel 
authors, industriouslv to confound, in their writings, the words 
religion and superslition, as if they were synonymous. A few 
indeed of late, more rcGned in their notions on this subject 
than their predecessors, observing, that into the character of 
religionists of different denominations, there entered very difV 
farent, nay contrary principles, have nicely distinguished be- 
tween these two kinds of false religion, iuperstttion and entliu- 
eiastti: which, though in some respects opposite in their nature 
and tendency, agree in this, that each lays claim to the appel- 
lation of religion. Kence those writers have taken occasion to 
consider every thing that conies under this name, as a par- 
licular mode of one or the other, or a certain combination of 
both. 

Tiiat there is a foundation in nature for the distinction which 
has been made between these extremes, is not to be denied; 
but that religion, properly so called, though it has been often, 
through the ignorance and corruption of men, blended with 
these, is in its nature totally distinct from both, and participates 
of iicithor, I hope in the sequel fully to evince. 

I'or thii purpose I am previously to consider the spirit of 
false religion. Its character may be learnt from my text, both 
from what is directly ascribed to it, and from what is insinuated 
concerning it. First, The apostle here nscvibeslo it, that it en- 
feebles and intimidates the sonl. When Paul expressed him- 
self in this manner, Cod Iintk not given ns the fpirit offiar, 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind, it is manifest 
that he meant to mark the difference, in respect of its influence 
on the temper, to bo found in that sublime doctrine wiiich he 
taught, as well from every possible species of false religion, as 
from the Judaism lh;it then obtained amongst bis countrymei^— 
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and firboy'the various forms of polytheism that prevailed io' ike 
rest of the world. 

Terror then, or unaccountable and unbounded fear, is one of 
the commonest, and at the same time one of the ugliest features • 
in false religion. If I might be ilidulged a littb in criticising 
on the apostle's eicpressidn, I would remark, that the original; 
word^ which in my teitt is rendered year, occurs no where else 
in the New Testament *. It does not signify simply the pas- 
sion of fear, or any particular exertion of that passion ; but it ia 
one of those terms that are always employed in a bad sense, and 
serve to denote something vicious in the mental babit, which^ 
uncontrolled by an enlightened conscience, fosters passion into^ 
disease. 

There is a fear that is reasonable and proper; there is a fear 
that is unreasonable and weak. None of the appetites or af^ 
fections belonging to human nature are evil in themselves. A 
little reflection will satisfy the attentive inquirer, that they are. 
all admirably calculated to promote the welfare, both of the in-» 
dividual, and of the species. But then it was the purpose of 
heaven, we even read it in our frame, that all the inferior pow« 
ers of the soul should be informed by reason, and controlled by 
conscience. The evil then only takes place, when the passion^ 
emancipating itself, and disdaining all restraint and control, is 
directed towards an improper object, or cherished in an undue 
degree. It is this which is in Scripture aptly styled m&rdincUe 
ifjffection. The passion of fear was implanted in our mind to 
rouse us on the approach of danger. The intention evidently 
was, that, when to avoid danger is both possible and lawful, we 
may be stimulated timely to avoid it ; and, when otherwise, that 
we may be suitably prepared to encounter it. It is not in the 
want of fear, or a lively sense of danger, that true fortitude con- 
sists. On the contrary, were we destitute of the passion, we 
should be incapable of the virtue. No person would call it 
courage, in an infant, or a blind man, to move with unconcern 
on the summit of a precipice. Their unconcern would arise, 
not from strength of mind, or any positive quality, but from a 
defect, ignorance and blindness. It is not therefore in the ex- 

* The word is hiXia, Its conjngntes, iuX^u nnd ouXixatt occur sometimes in 
the New Testament, but alwaj^ in a bad sense. 
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Nor is fear to be escluJed altogether from the precincts of 
religion. !f the supreme Lord of the universe ought to be* 
considered as a lawgiver, there must be danger in violating hW 
laws. To affirm that there is none, and that the observanc**. 
and the transgression are alike in thei 
nihilatc the very notion of a law. It 
God the character of Lawgiver with the 
then conscious of the violation, and yet not susceptible of the 
passion, would as manifestly labour under a. defect, as the blind 
man or infant in the case supposed. One of the greatest mo- 
lives to reformation and future vigilance would in such a cbi 
meter be totally wanting. If a reverence for the laws of 
country, and when one is tempted to trartgrcss, a fear of inci 
ring their sanction, be qualities essential in a good citizen, a re- 
verence for the laws of our nnture, and an awe of his senterice 
who is the righteouR judge of the world, are no less essentUI 
in a good man. The fear of God then, thus understood adl 
qualified, is not only irreproachable, but even incumbent 
creatures so constituted end so situated as we are, conseioui 
sill and frailty, and daily exposed to temptation. It is « 
reason therefore that it is so often inculcated in sacred writ. 

It is true, we are there informed, that perfect hve coitelh 
fear *. But it ought to he remembered, that perfect love also 
casleth out sin. For love, we are told, is thefiilfilHng of the 
/awf: and the whole of the divine commandments are summed 
up by our Saviour in the love of God, and the love of our 
neighbour J. For this reason, fear, which implies an appre- 
hension of danger, can never be incumbent on those who, like 
the holy angels, are in absolute security. Hence we discover 
what is the great foundation of religious fear in a rational being 
such as man. It is the consciousness of guilt, or moral evil, 
violating the law of his nature, which is the law of God. / 
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eomipt as & monitor to repentance. A9 from the former ob* 
secvaiion we discover the grounds of pious fear, from that 
sow made we perceive its use and influence; and, by means 
of both, we are enabled to distinguish it from all supersti-. 
tious terrors whatsoever, and consequently from that spirit 
of timidity, which, by the apostle's account, is so far from 
being the spirit of the gospel, that it is a perfect contrast 
to ft, 

.The panics of superstition often arise unaccountably, at least 
from no adequate cause ; and always tend to what is insignifi- 
cant, if not pernicious. The cause is often inadequate. An 
eclipse of the sun, or an uncommon appearance in the sky, haa 
struck whole nations with amazement and terror. From the 
like blind apprehensions have sprung the absurd doctrine of 
omens, and the illusive arts, now justly exploded, of augury, as- 
trology, and divination. Even when there is a real cause of 
fear, the effect often (if any thing on so serious a subject ought 
to excite laughter) we should call ridiculous. A late author 
observes. That ^ when the old Romans were attacked with si 
^ pestilence, they never ascribed their sufferings to their vices, 

• or dreamed of repentance and amendment. They never 
^ thought that they were .the general robbers of the world) 
^ whose ambition and avarice made desolate the earth, and re-> 
^ duced opulent nations to want and beggary. They only creat-- 
' ed a dictator in order to drive a nail into a door, and by that 
^ means they thought that they had sufficiently appeased their 

* incensed deity *.' This is in the true genius of superstitioni 
The fears of the people are alarmed by a general calamity. At 
once ignorant, timid, and credulous, they will admit any thing 
as the cause of their suffering, and will recur to any thing as an 
expedient for relieving tliera, which the knavery or the folly of 
those who have their confidence shall suggest. It is so far 
lucky when nothing more hurtful is suggested, than the driving 
of a nail into a door. Sometimes this ignoble principle leads 
the infatuated worshippers to seek to propitiate tlieir divinity by 
exercising cruelty on themselves. Thus it was the manner of 
Baal's prophets to cut themselves with knives and lancets f. 
Soipetimes, which is worse, it leads them to exercise cruelty on 

• Natiina HisMny of Reli|^(ni» XIV. f 1 Kings xtIU. 88. 
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IT disgraced tlie annals of man- 
kind. Wliat crimes hath not superstition sanctified in the eyes 
of her blinded votaries ! Hence human sacrifices and holy wars. 
Hence perfidies and massacres. Uence private assassiuations 
and public persecutions. 

It must be confessed, that it has not been amongst idolatrous 
nations only that this spirit has been found. We learn, from 
the complaints of the prophets, that it had great influence on 
the minds even of the chosen people. They had but too strong 
a propensity to imagine, that for the most atrocious crimes tliey 
could atone, by numerous and costly victims. Nor did they 
immolate these, agreeably to the intention of their law, as sym- 
bolical expressions of gratitude or of penitence, and as cng.ige- 
ments to reformation; but as a proper equivalent for bcneGts 
received, and satisfaction for sins committed, and consequently 
as a full discharge of all the debts they owed to divine justice. 
For this reason the prophet Asaph introduces Jeliovab expobtn- 
lating with tliem on the grossncss and absurdify of their senti- 
ments. They acted precisely as though they could enrich with 
their gifts the Lord of the universe, or supply a want in him 
who, being all-snilident, stands in need of nothing. Jflu-ere 
hungry, saith God, / would not tell thee ,- for the world is 
mine, and thefubii'ss thereof. IViil I eat the Jlesh of buUa, or 
drink the blood of r/oats • ? He acquaints them, on the contrary, 
that as long as they continued insensible and impenitent, the 
very oblations they ofiered, served hut to aggravate their guilt. 
To the wiclied, God saith, JVhat hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldst lake my covenant in thy mouth f ? 
In the same spirit the prophet Isaiah assures the people, that it 
is in vain they recur to burnt-oftcriiigs and the other solemni- 
ties of their worship, whilst avarice, injustice, oppression, inhu- 
manity, continued to prevail among them. To what purpose 
is the multitude of your aacrijices unto me ? saith the Lord. — 
ffho fiath required this at your hand to tread my courts f Bring 
no more t-uiw ahlationsX' To show, after all, that the prophet 
did not mean to drive them to despondency, but to call them to 
repeatance, he concludes, Put away tfte evU (f your doing* ; 

• Pwl. 1. IH, la t l'"'' '■ '6- ! i™. '■ 11—13. 
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cease to do evil, learn to do well, relieve Hit oppressed, judge ilie 
fatlierkss, plead for the widow *. 

. I shall afterwards have occasion to observei that many who 
have been more higiily favoured than even Israel was, and 
more fully enlightened by celestial beams of divine truth, have 
not escaped incurring the same imputation. But alas ! my 
brethren, it is a just, though melancholy reflection, that it is 
not in the conduct or the dogmas of those who call themselves 
Christian ; or, to adopt our Saviour's phrase, who say to him, 
Ijord, Lordf, that we are to look for tlie spirit of the gospel : 
but it is in what we learn from this sacred volume ; it is in the 
lives of Christ and his apostles ; it is in the doctrine they 
taught, the maxims they inculcated, the motives they urged, 
the institutions they established. 

From what has been said, it. follows, that there are two prin- 
cipal characteristics of the dread infused by superstition, that 
clearly distinguish it from that reverential fear which true re- 
ligion demands of us. The first is in the cause ; ignorance, or 
rather misapprehensions of God, and a perversion of the sense 
of right and wrong : the second is in the effect ; something fri- 
yolous at best, often flagitious. In either case, even in that 
which to a superficial view may appear quite harmless, the ten- 
dency is plainly to lull the conscience, and give security in sin. 
The spirit of superstition is in Scripture very properly termed 
a spirit of bondageX* Through this medium the divine being 
appears to the worshippers as a capricious and tyrannical master 
to his wretched slaves. They will not say so; perhaps they 
will not believe that they think so : But their latent sentiments 
belie their professions, and evince, that when they use a differ- 
ent language, they but flatter him with their tongue. If it is 
true of the love which animates the perfect, that it excludes 
fear, it is equally true of tlie fear which awes the Superstitious, 
that it excludes love. For this reason it has been justly ob- 
served of superstition, that whatever be the outward appearance 
it assumes, there is always more or less oE demonism at bottom. 

Diametrically opposite in both respects, in cause and effect, 
is the fear of the religious. It is founded in a veneration of 
the perfections and moral government of God, in a sense of hu- 

« Isa. L 16, 17. f Matth. vii. 21. \ Rom. viii. 15^ 
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man frailty and depravity. Its tendency is, to prodnee vi 
lance for the preservation and improvement of whatever is pn 
wortliy in the character, and for the reformation of whatever is 
amiss. That the superstitious should be misled by the same 
errors and grossncss of imagination hi fixing on the remedy, 
that they were misled by in accounting i'nr the cause of the hor- 
rors raised in their minds, is by no means to be wondered at : 
but that any person of discernment should not perceive, or any 
person of impartiality should not acknowledge, the ditfercnce in 
this respect between the spirit of religion, and the spirit of su- 
perstition, is indeed wonderful. An atheist, who admits tlie 
distinction between moral good and ili, (and this he may admit, 
as well as the distinction between beauty and deformity) must 
be sensible of the difference now pointed out : he must be sen- 
sible) that the aspect of the demon superstil 
malignant, than that of the cherub Iteligion is friendly, to 
ciely. 

But it is not by this horrid feature only that false religion 
distiriguiBhed from the true. The apostle, by contrasting 
with the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sonnd mind, sag- 
gests to us, that in the counterfeit there is always weaknessj. 
jponjunclion often with malevolence, and sometimes even wil 
species of insanity. 

From what has been said, it is evident, that the terrors of 
superstition imply weakness or imbecility of mind ; as they arist" 
from ignorance of God, and of one's self, a vitiated understand- 
ing, freijuently accompanied with a perverted conscience. But 
the same cause produces dificrcnt etfects on the temper, as it 
happens to he difFerently allied. In the apprehensive and ti- 
morous, the effect is SuperstiHon .- in the arrogant and daring, 
it is EnUiiisiasm. Ignorance is the mother of both by different 
fathers. The second she had by Presumption; the first by 
Fear. Hence that wonderful mixture of contrariety and resem- 
blance in the characters of the' children. There have been 
times, and there are places, iu which some of the priesthood 
Iiave maintained, that ignorance is the mother of devotion. 
Have not such unwarily betrayed by this adage, to what family 
their devotion belongs? Can it be related to that religioa 
wherein the knowledge of God is of more account than bui 
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ofienng^ * ? We must own indeed, that its affinity to that wor- 
ship which Pagan Athens anciently psdd to the unknown Godf, 
jeannot reasonably be disputed. 

Further, it was remarked, that a degiree of malevolence often 
enters into the composition of false religion. It is natural to 
suppose, that the temper of the adorers will take a tincture 
from the character they ascribe to the divinity they adore. The 
more powerful and the more perfect in other respects he is con- 
nived to be, the greater is the influence which the moral dis- 
positions they attribute to him will have upon their own. Nor 
are we to judge of those dispositions by the terms in wliich 
the devotees speak of their deity, but by the actions and con- 
duct which they impute to him, and by the sentiments where-^ 
with they themselves are afiPected. As it has been observed of 
false religion, that it is founded on injurious apprehensions of 
the divine nature; so in superstition, particularly where the 
terrible predominates, these must imply a considerable share of 
laalignity. And it merits our attention, that, in this respect^ 
the errors of those who maintain the unity of the Godhead, are 
more pernicious than even the absurdities of polytheists, in that 
they have a greater influence on the temper of the votaries. 
With the latter, the character of the gods, like human charact 
ters^ are a\;owedIy a mixture of good qualities and of bad ; with 
the former, • the deity, in whatever colours they actually paint 
iliiD) must still be celebrated as the pattern of excellence. Con« 
Sequently, to be similarly affected with him, to hate those whom 
they suppose his enemies, and whom he hates, will be regarded 
by tlie worshippers even as a duty ; and a duty so much the 
^nore meritorious, the stronger their obligations are, on other 
VLccounts, to love them. And from hating to exterminating^ 
^irhen that is practicable, the transition, as fatal experience has 
^hown, is not difficult. 

But however different in some respects the character of the 
nthusiast is supposed to be, there will he found, on examination, 
I stronger likeness in this very article than could at first be 
magined. Nothing indeed can be more opposite than hope 
d fear, presumption and timidity ; yet nothing can be more 
than some of the consequences of these upon society. The 

• Hos. yl 6. f Acts xriL 23. 
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s those of this Rtatup are evd 
ready to canonize their own wildest reveries as divhie illumini^l 
tions, and to consider their own decisions as the oracles of God ; 
on finding that they are not iinplieitly received as such by others, 
, their pride instantly takes the alarm. And what shall serve to 
restrain its fury, when conscience and religion, the natural 
checks of passion, are corrupted and silenced? nay, which is 
worse, when false religion, and a misinformed conscience, are 
made to declare in its favour? Opposition then is branded with 
the name of impiety, and contradiction with that of blasphemy. 
Their own revenge, on the contrary, they dignify with the title 
of aeal; and malice against the person of an antagonist, they 
call love to his soul. 

Aa to the last criterion mentioned, which stands opposed to 
a sound mind, it but too manifestly results, both in the sjper- 
Btitioiis and in the enthusiastic, from the other criteria already 
mentioned. By both are the dictates of common seuso and the 
admonitions of conscience alike vilified and neglected. These, 
as merely human, and therefore fallacious guides, are bi.pcrsed- 
ed, in the one, by the most frivolous observances, which aii au- 
thority that be calls venerable, or immemorial custom, halli 
imposed; and in the other, by the extravagancies of a heated 
brain. The symptoms of diftemper are indeed difi'ercnt in the 
two characters. The superstitious person more resembles the 
idiot, and the enthusiast the madman. Hut as it will' be 
allowed, that idiocy and madness are more nearly related to 
each other than cither is to a sound mind ; so the two species 
of false religion mentioned (however much they may be regard- 
ed as extremes) are more nearly connected with one another, 
than either is with that religion which alone merits the deno- 
mination of the true. 

What h.i9 been advanced with regard to superstition, will he 
readily admitted by all who are ever so little acquainted with 
the history of the world. As to what has bscn said of cntba- 
aiaara, it may appear more doubtful. Its most extrava;;ant 
(lidus oro much rarer; .iiid thouifh its fervours arc more vio- 
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lent while they last, they are extremely transient ; and unless 
persecution minister fuel, they subside of themselves, and die 
away. Yet the effects of its rage have been too frequent not 
to vciudi the truth of what has been affirmed. On the other 
hand, nothing is more inveterate than superstition. It insi- 
nuates itself silently and slowly ; but is cruelly tenacious of 
its hold, and consequently by far the more dangerous of the 
two. 

I shall only add, that it is not every mistake, even in regard 
to the divine nature, which can with propriety be denominated 
either superstitious or fanatical; though every mistake on this 
subject is doubtless of dangerous tendency in religion. But 
those errors only can be so denominated, which affect the moral 
attributes and government of God, which confound the natural 
distinctions of right and wrong, which inspire confidence where 
there is no ground of hope, or terror where there is no cause 
of fear. 

So much for an outline of the character of both sorts of false 
religion, superstition and enthusiasm, 

III. I come now, in the third place, to inquire into the cha-^ 
racter of true religion, which is delineated in my text as a spi* 
rit of power, of love, and of a sound mind : Of power, implying 
self-command, or the due government both of passion and ap- 
petite ; of love to God and man, which is the end of the com^ 
mandmetU*^ and the bond of perfectne»9\. Each of these I 
once proposed to consider severally, explaining their nature, 
clearing them from the misrepresentations which false glosses 
have introduced, and showing in what manner the religion of 
Jesus illustrates and enforces them. I had even proceeded 
some way on this plan : But sensible at last that it was impos- 
sible to comprehend the whole in. one discourse, I determined 
to desist, and to satisfy myself with the discussion of the third 
particular in the character, a sound mind. There is one reason 
at least for entering more minutely into this part of the subject, 
that it has been less attended to, and that this inattention has 
been the source even of those evils which have ai&cted the othev 
parts of the character. 

* 1 Tim. i. 5. t C<^- ii^- i^ 
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A sound mind is here opposed to a frantic or ilisordercJ 
imagination, wherein the light of reasoii is obscured, if not ex— 
tinguished, by the (errors of superstition, or the arrogance of 
fanaticism. Nor is there any liueament whereby True Reli- 
gion may be more perfectly distinguished from every pretender 
which falsely assumes her name, than this good sense, oi 
uess of mind, that gives the finishing to her character. 

In what regards the moral maxims of the gospel, and the J 
positions which they arc fitted to inspire, objectors have t 
found much matter of wrangling. Their consonance to I 
soundest dictates of the undcrstiinding, and the clearest intilfll 
tions of conscience, is generally admitted. But it will h 
Can this conformity to reason be affirmed also with regard-l 
the speculative truths with which our religion brings i 
quaintcd ? Will the bright doctrines of revelation be foundi 
have any coincidence with the discoveries we can make byi^ 
twilight of our natural faculties? 

Before wc can answer these questions intelligibly, it will li 
necessary to premise a few things which may contribute to throw 
light ou the subject, and which are but too little minded in dis- 
cussions of this nature. First, then, let it be remarked, tli.tt 
it is one thing to say, that the discovery of a particular truth ia 
beyond the reach of reason, and another to affirm, that there is 
in such a tenet a contrariety to reason. Again, let it be c 
served, that to say there is something ju such a propositi! 
above our comprehension, is ono thing, and to advauce, \' 
such a proposition is absurd, is another. I add oi 
more, which is, that the far greater part of the natural I 
ledge with which a man of science is acquainted, he noithcr d 
derive, nor by any exertion whatever conld derive, from 1 
mental powers; but that he lias gotten it by inform;ilion from 
without ; and that the only legitimate application of the intel* 
lectual faculty was, to enable him to apprehend the farts, t 
canvass the evidence. 

I shall not enter into a separate discussion of the above 4 
servationa; but shall take notice of some things which 1 
serve at once to satisfy us of their truth, and to assist u 
plying them. The history of past ages we derive solely ii 
testimony. Our knowledge of countries which wc i 
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ttid the much greater part of natural histdryy must proceed to 
US entirelj from the same source. It will be admitted, that oil 
these topics, without such extraneous iDformation, a roan of the 
most enlightened reason, and the most acute discernment, could 
never investigate aught beyond the sphere of his corporeal 
senses. If then we receive from a book, pretending to contain 
a divine revelation, the account of what happened in a period 
preceding the date of civil history. Can it be justly sustained 
asan objection to the veracity of the writer, that he unravels a 
scries of facts, which, by no use or improvement of reason, it 
wonld have been in our power to discover ? This identical ob- 
jection Would operate equally against all the histories, natural 
or civil, foreign or domestic, and travels and voyages, that ever 
were, or ever will be in the world. Nor is this reasoning ap- 
plicable only to such events as the creation, the fall, and the 
deluge. Its application to the discoveries revelation brings con- 
cerning the designs of Heaven for our recovery, and final hap- 
piness, stands precisely on the same footing. 

On the other hand, Are we to receive, with an undistinguish- 
ing credulity, every report without examination. By no means* 
We have seen what is not the province of reason, let us now 
consider what is. An account is brought me of a distant coun- 
try by one who has had an opportunity to be well informed* 
Many things he relates appear at first incredible, because 
iinlike every thing I have seen or known. The inhabitants^ 
he tells me, after killing their enemies, make a repast of them ; 
they scruple not to bury the living child with the dead mother, if 
the infant has not been weaned before the parent's death ; and 
the children suffer the parents to perish for want, when, through 
age and infirmities, they become burdensome *, Such manners, 
though strange, I should not on reflection pronounce impossible. 
Who can say, what all the possible consequences are of ignor- 
ance, barbarity, revenge, anarchy, and sloth? But if the histo- 
rian or traveller should inform mc, that their laws were founded 
on moral sentiments the reverse of ours ; that it were criminal 
to speak truth, and meritorious to lie ; laudable to break a pro- 
fiiise, and culpable to keep it; that ingratitude were accounted 

. * Some df these customs have been ascribed by travellei's to some of the wild 
Aiuericaos and Gi'eeulauders. See Crautz, Chaiievobci &c. 
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an heroic virtue, aijd gratitude a detestable vice, — I should not 
hesitate a momenl to pronounce, that no faith whatever were 
due to his uarrative. Society can subsist, notwithstanding 
many vices, which, through a general depravity of manners, ho- 
niatj laws might he too feeble to restrain. But with such Uwi 
and maxims as the last mentioned, the existence of society it 
incompatible. Their effect must be, -not to draw men logclher, 
but drive them asunder, and make them flee one another like 
wild beasts. Again, suppose the relater should acquaint US| 
that the people of whom he wrote had made some progrew in 
abstract knowledge; but thnf the axioms on which their 
Bciciiccs were founded, were opposite to ours; that with tliem 
two and throe were equal to seven, a part was greater than the 
whole, and other suchlike. The intuitive discernment we ha*« 
of the moral absurdity of those, and the natural inconsistency 
of these positions, is what no evidence could vanquish. On 
the other hand, the credibility of the facts related is no proof 
of their truth, though it be a foundation for iuquiry. The 
next province of reason is, to csamtnc the evidence by which 
the veracity of the writer is supported. 

As to the incomprehensibility, or, to speak with ffroatcr pre- 
cision, the imperfect comprehension of some infallible truthi, 
this holds equally of many of the discoveries of re.nson as of tbo 
informations given us by divine revelation. I know not a dear- 
er deduction from reason than this : ' Something has exiBted 
* from eternity.' It is an immediate conclusion from two self- 
evident principles : * Something now exists;' and, ' Whatever 
' begins to exist must have a cause.' Yet what is more incom- 
prehensible than eternal duration, or existence without begin- 
ning? To prevent mistakes, let it be observed further, that 
there is a difference between saying, that there is somcthiug in 
a doctrine which we cannot perfectly comprehend, and saying, 
that such a proposition is unintelligible. A scutence wbicii to 
U3 is unintelligible we can neither believe nor disbelieve. It 
is words without meaning. We may, throngli custoii), ac- 
quiesce in phrases, and even acquire a sort of reverence for 
Bounds, which we do not understand : a case not at all uncotn- 
pion; but in such acquiescence, whatever name wc give it, 
(here is properly nolhiny of opinion or belief. 
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Now to apply what has been said, it is admitted, that id holy 
writ, many grand discoveries are made to which human unassist- 
ed reason never could have attained, no more than it can attain 
to the knowledge of the inhabitants of Saturn, or of any other 
of the planets. The powers of the mind have their limits as 
well as those of the body. We may as reasonably propose to 
Teach the stars with our finger, as to extend our mental faculties 
beyond the bounds which Omnipotence has prescribed to them. 
It is likewise admitted, that many things are revealed to us, of 
which we have but an imperfect comprehension. The same 
holds, as was observed, of many of the discoveries of the light 
of nature. Almost all that relates to the eternal, infinite, and 
independent One, may be reckoned of this number. It will be 
farther admitted by the candid, that there are some things in 
the sacred volume which they do not understand. From the 
revolutions that happen in a track of ages, from the great dif- 
ferences to be found in the notions and customs which obtain in 
distant regions, from the imperfection of the knowledge which 
moderns can acquire in ancient languages, difficulties must arise 
as to the import of things, which were perfectly intelligible to 
the people to whom they were addressed. Nothing can be 
clearer from Scripture, than that every thing it contains is not 
given as of equal consequence. Some things are introduced in- 
cidentally in illustration of other things, and circumstances tri'* 
vial in themselves, require to be mentioned for connecting a 
narration of importance. Perhaps in the prophetical writings it 
was intended, that many things should not be understood till 
after their accomplishment. But this we may warrantably a& 
firm, that the great truths which require our faith, and the pre- 
cepts which demand our obedience, are put in such a variety 
of lights, and so frequently inculcated, as to leave no reasonablo 
doubt about their meaning. 

The only thing therefore that remains for the vindication of 
the gospel on this article, is, to observe, that it presents us with 
nothing contradictory, either to any speculative truth deduciblci 
from reason, or to any moral sentiment which the universal sufr 
frage of mankind shows to have the sanction of conscience. I 
am not ignorant, that our religion has been impeached on thifi 
head. But is it not manifest, that iq this charge, difficultly^ 
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Iiavc been confounded with absurdities, things beyond the in* 
vestigation of reason with things repugnant to it, and thingi 
imperfectly comprehended with things self- con trad Ittory ? 

On the other hand, it is not to bo dissembled, that the absaid 
glosseB and incoherent comments which have been sometifliet 
mode on the sacred text, have given too great scope to the 
enemies of the faith, for the charge of inconsistency and niw 
lensc. But let accusations of this kind light where they raayi 
it is with the gospel as we find it pure in the fountain, sud nsl 
as it is but too generally corrupted in the streams, that we tra 
concerned. It has fared with the institution of Jesus, as it did 
with that of Moses: Corruptions have been introduced into 
both from the same source, and the commandments of GodhiTS 
been made of no eiiect by the traditions of men. Superstition 
and enthusiasm have gone to work, and conspired in disfignT- 
ing the beauty, and destroying the simplicity of the truth uil 
is in Jesus. Whether men have derived their opinioDB froio 
the reveries of their own fancy, or imbibed them iuiplicitly Eton 
those in whomi they confided, they have commonly had recouiie 
to the Bible, not to inquire without prepossessions into the doe- 
trine contained there, but lo seek for arguments in support of 
the tenets they had previously adopted. 

Hence the many curious expedients by which the gospel, if I 
may BO express myself, has been put to the torture, to make it 
speak the various aud discordant sentiments of the multifarious 
and jarring sects into which the Christian world is unfortunate- 
ly split. Every party, one wouhl think, fancies itself possessed 
of the only key lo the heavenly treasure contained in the Bible. 
Certain it is that every party finds things there which none but 
themselves can discover. Nevertheless in the general modes of 
expounding almost all seem to be pretty well agreed. The true 
partisan, of whatever party ho be, neglecting the plain declara- 
tions of Scripture (which arc far the most numerous) as of no 
moment, recurs chiefly, for the support of his system, to thosa 
passages wherein there is some diiJieuIty. Again, when it suits 
his purpose, renouncing the use of common sense, what (he or- 
dinary idioms of language and rules of interpretation require to 
be understood figuratively, he explains literally ; what, on the 
fontrary, the scope of the context rcijuiros to bu uudcrslood 
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BS literal, be explains as figurative. By saeli ingenious me* 
ihods, which give so large a field fgr imagination to range 
in, he never fails to attain his end. Persons of the most re- 
pugnant sentiments make the experiment with equal success. 
The Scripture is neither ambiguous nor obscure; but men's 
judgments are pre-engaged ere they examine it. They do 
not try other teachers by this rule, but this rule by the doc- 
trine of some favourite teacher. They admit it only in the 
sense it pleases him. Hence it is made the foundation of va- 
rious systems. But it would be no hard matter to evince, 
that any performance whatever, the Alcoran for example, or 
the Mishna, or the Sadder^ might be made to support their 
theories with the same facility. 

Where do we now find any attention paid to these important 
lessons of our Lord ? Be not ye called Rabbi : for one is your 
Master J [leader, guide % as the word imports,] ereiz Christy and 
all ye are brethren. And ccUl no man your father upon tiie 
earth ; for one is your Father^ which is in heaven. Neither Ite 
ye called masters : for one is your Mastery even Christ f. On 
the contrary, the Christian world has gotten many masters and 
rabbles, fathers and guides, under whom, as their respective 
leaders and heads, they severally class themselves, and to whose 
several tribunals in doctrine, we must own, if we speak impar- 
tially, they more properly make Christ himself amenable, than 
them to his. .^^ 

But whence came onPhally these deviations from good sense, 
from that soundness of mind which shines forth in the writings 
of the apostles and the evangelists, and is so rarely found (I 
may say never without some alloy) in the religious compositions 
of after ages ? One great spring of this evil was that rage of 
dogmatizing which so early showed itself in a variety of shapes. 
When the doctrine of Jesus began to spread through all the 
states of Greece, and to make many proselytes among that in- 
genious, inquisitive, and disputatious people, who were then di- 
vided into philosophical sects, it might naturally be expected, 
that converts from difiPerent sects who had not thoroughly im- 

• The original word is za^tiyttrnst wliich ha« properly this poM-er. It oo- 
^n thrice in the i>asdage quoted, and no where else in tlie New Tt^tament. 

f Mattli. xxiii. 8—10. 
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billed tlie spirit of the reJigiou they had so roccatly been tangliti 
still retaining a tincture ,ol' their former sentimeots in regard 10 
theology ami morals, and so warped from the truth in different 
wnys, would soon disagree among themselves, concerning till 
e of that gospel which they had received. Ench wonlil 
exercise his ingenuity in giving such a turn to the dictates i^ 
revelation as would make them appear ponforraable to his fafoui; 
;, and would conciliate both, where they appeared U 
clash. When the rein is once given to I'aiicy, she is not easily 
embed even in her wildest excursions. Subtle and inventivt 
heads would be daily publishing their own visions as the oradn 
of God. 

Even in the apostolic age, these seeds of dissension were be- 
ginning to spring up. Paul perceived the evil ; and, havin|[ 
traced the cause, gave warning of the danger, Beicare, aufl 
he, lest any man spoil you through philosophy, and WW 
deceit, ajter the tradition of men, ojler the rudiments of tin 
world, and not nfltr Christ *. It is not his view to disconnf;< 
the pursuit of SL'ience, or to dissuade from the study of thB 
works of God, which, by his own testimonyf, arc one way cf 
leading to the knowledge of their author. But using won 
according to their acceptation at the time, be alludes to thepl^ 
losophic systems then in vogue, as is impbcd in the espressioD) 
after tfte tradition of wen if. 

Now what would be the consequei^s of this presumption 
on the doctrinal part of onr religion ? IKaonot be doubted, hut 
that some of the truths of revelation would bo explained away 
lo make room for the dreams of visionaries. Thus there were 
some in the infancy of the church who had so far deviated from 
the faith, as to affirm, that the resurrection was past already J. 
Another, anijl more common consequence, was, to incorporate 
into the body of Christian doctrine, a uumbcr of adventitious 

■ Co!, ii. a f R«in. I. 19, 80. 

) r. Paul, In his TiiMnr.r nf the ChuihsII of Trvnt, i^ ^. after nUBiIng UiHr 
denpHM Dii Juitiiliiitiiin, Mjs, vtrj perlinenll]', ' In the hsrfvn jnui p*n« Arls- 
* tuti'le Mir havpr illsiiiiiii eaMtUmtnle tiitli i |;eni<ri ili uiiue ; ■ el», m t$,1i 
' nou luue iiliiiif rnl-i, rmi iiiumavnno dl mcilli arliculi di f«lr.' 'JliBt lynud 
however hw no! Uttn aiii^ulur in sipnnliijj tlii-nsclies to an iuipuUlioa of ttu* 

5 i Tim. ii. 18. 
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tenetfl) to which it had no affinity, and with which it was very 
ill fitted to coalesce. This is no doubt that wood, hay, and stub- 
ble, which the great instructor of the Gentile world, so often 
quoted, informs us, that some conceited builders would pile up 
on the only foundation, Jesus Christ*. A third consequence 
would be, that men, getting beyond the sphere of human know- 
ledge, would come at last, in their airy ^ight$, to mistake sha- 
dows for realities, to substitute signs for ideas, and words for 
things, fighting with one another about names and phrases to 
which no precise meaning can be afExedi This is what our 
apostle warns Timothy to avoid, calling it profane and vain 
babblings^ and oppositions of science falsely so called \» And 
in anotlier place, vain jangling ; and assures us, that those who 
had turned aside to it, understood neither what they said, nor 
whereof they affirmedX* An evil this, which has infested the 
church from the beginning, and but too plainly infests it to this 
moment. 

The two last consequences seem to have arisen from the ab- 
8ai*d presumption to which men have ever shown themselves 
prone, of the all-sufficiency of their own powers. Not satisfied 
with the naked declarations of holy writ, they must enquire into 
the manner in which every promise is to be fulfilled, and every 
effect is to be produced, and every operation is to be conducted. 
On all these points they have dared to pronounce dogmatically. 
Other dogmatists have arisen no less confident in their own 
abilities, who have entered into the question, and given a con- 
trary decision. Then was kindled the theologic war. The 
people were divided. Some listed themselves under one cap- 
tain, others under another. Each party had recourse to scrip- 
ture as a commoTi magazine for arras wherewith to encounter 
the adverse party. Each imagined he succeeded in the appli- 
cation, and, confident of his own prowess and ability, each 
boasted of the victory. In process of time, councils were called 
to end the strife. Councils thought that it suited their dignity 
on every question to be decisive ; and out of their decision of 
one question, several others have arisen. 

Now, the radical error was the notion, that religion was con- 
cerned on a particular side, or that the Scripture had said any 

♦_ I Cor. iil. 12. f 1 Tim. vi. 20. ; 2 Tim. i. 16. \ 1 Tim. i. 6, 7. 
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thin;; wli'icli could serve to decide the point debated. Retina 
WAS concerned in tlie discoura<rcmciit of such coiitroverdcRr 
alike impertinent and presumptuous. But the way which lH 
taken was the surest method possible to give them weight. 

Methiiiks I hoar it asked with surprise, Is there any questin 
relative to religion on which the Scripture ia neutral? I vM 
beg leave to ask in return, Was it the intention of the Scrip- 
ture to render man omniscient? — Arc there not many thilip 
on every subject wliicli we cannot apprehend? — And ate then 
not particularly on the sublimest of all subjects, the divine Dp^ 
mlions, certain things which God has not seen meet to eeBf 
inmiicate to us, and which, consequently, it is neither pioBB not 
modest in us to enquire into? And if one man be audflcioiU 
enough to over-leap the fence, and enter on interdicted grcvnd) 
Is it for us to he equally impious, and, in order to eneownlCT 
him, to commit the same trespass? Secret tilings, says Moses, 
belong to the Lord our God; but those things which are rewd^ 
ed, behng to us, and to our children for ever *. Our Savionr 
on every occasion shows a disposition to check questions oT 
mere curiosity about things beyond our sphere, the knowlccIgS 
of which God had reserved to himself f. And are there not 
questions from which the apostle Paul admonishes us to ab- 
stain altogether? Foolish and vnedijyiitg % questions avoid, 
knowing that they do gender strifes §. 

The apostle's example svas conformable to his precept. 
Some in his lime began to dogmatize on the ministry and me- 
diation of angels, from which they inferred the propriety of 
worshipping them. As to the inference, he expressly condemns 
whatever might injure the purity and simplicity of worship. 
But as to the dogmas on which those teachers founded. Does 
he think it necessary to establish a theory of his own in opposi- 
tion to theirs, according to the invariable policy of succeedti 
Bges? Does he even so much as say whether their opii 
true or false? He does neither. He only informs ns, that' 

• Dent nil. 29. 

t Mattb. xviii. I, &c.;I.uk«x1ii.83,&c; Jobn ni. 91. 22.; AM L-^ 
t wmiiifnii improprrly ri^iidurcd hprv by our tnuuluW 
word oo'iini nfiMi in ihe Sfpliinclnt, nnd signififs impcHiw 
5 9 Tiiii. IT. 2i 
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mro points ia which wo have no coucern, and of wliicb wc have 
not liic incanE of arriving at the kDowledgc. Intruding, says 
the apostlo, Rpcaking of a teacher of this stamp, into those 
things which he hath not seen. Anil what is the cause? Arro- 
gance and self-conceit. Vainly pvjt up hy hisjieshly mifid * ,■ 
fondly elated with his own imagined sublime discoveries. 

Happy hud it been for the church if its rulers had continued 
to be actuated by that soundness of mind which was so well ex- 
emplified, and so warmly recommended, hy the first propagators 
of the faith. A general sense of the futility of such apecula- 
tioua and verbal controversies, and their pernicious tendency in 
subverting charity, the end of all religion, in promoting conten- 
tion, the bane of social life, and in exposing the gospel to the 
derision of unbelievers, as though it were intended solely for a 
snbject of allereatioo, would have quashed those discussions on 
their first appearance, and put their authors out of countenance. 
If any thing could have mortified tbera, it would have been to 
find, that they met, I sny not with contempt, but pity, instead 
«f admiration ; and that by those very means by which they 
wanted to display a more than ordinary acquaintance with what 
lliey termed the mysteries of religion, thoy had only betrayed a 
more than ordinary ignorance of its spirit. 

Heresy, as it is called, or error in points wherein religion is 
supposed to he concerned, has been compared to the hydra, a 
many-headed monster of the poets. In nothing does the com- 
paiiBon hold more closely than in this, that when hy the eccle- 
siastic sword wielded by popes or councils, any of those heads 
liave been struck off, at least double the number have sprung up 
in their room. Agreeably to the warning which had been 
given \, they have increased to more ungodliness. 

Now, if fanaticism excited the broachers of such imperti- 
nencies, superstition confirmed the attachment of their adhe- 
rents. The effects were correspondent to the cause. Hear the 
apostle as to both. If any man consent not to wholesome words, 
even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine 
tohich is according to godlitiess ,■ he is proud, knowing nothing, 
bift doting about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh 
etiey, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse diapntings ^f 
• Col. il. 19. -j- 2 Tim. li. 16. 
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men of corrupt minds *. How far church history jus^es t!w 
observation, lot every intelligent hearer judge. 

But it is not the doctrine of the gospel only that has beta 
thus vitiated. The same spirit of false religion, the declared 
enemy of a sound mind or sober reason, began also to infect ^s 
morals. What tended only to make men resigned to Heaven, 
and useful to mankind; what tended but to promote rational 
piery, temperance, justice, and beneficence, was in no estimatioH 
at all. Extravagancies, the most murvelloua and the most ftan- 
tic, such as dishonoured the name of religion, and rendered 
men worse than useless, were considered as the most subUme 
attainments in the Christian life. 

Religion prohibits our being the slaves of appetite, commands 
HS to subdue sensual desires, and bring the body into subjection 
to the law of the mind. We must not be the votaries of plea- 
sure, if we would be agreeable to God. The less pleasure then^ 
says superstition, we admit on any account, and the more pais 
we inflict on ouracKes, we are the more perfect, and the mraa 
acceptable to him. Hence vows of abstinence, vows of celiba^* 
and otiiera of the same kind, by which monks and anchorets Bfr 
cludo themselves from the world, and take a dispensation ftom 
discharging duties, which, by the irrevocable law of our naton^ 
every man owes to his fellows. Religion forbids covetousoess, 
restrains anxiety about worldly things, and commands us to secL 
first the kingdom of God. From the same spirit of interpret- 
ing, which pays no regard to the meaning or purpose of ■ pre- 
cept, have sprung vows of poverty, as they arc culled; or, as 
they should be called, vows of idleness. As the Pharisees had 
a commodious expedient for releasing children from iha duly 
they owed their parents, by what had at least the name of a do- 
nation to the altar -f : so these think they consecrate themselves 
to God, by swearing solemnly, that they shall be unprofitable 
to men ; rather, indeed, that they shall be public nuisances, lay 
a tax on the sweat of industry, and intercept the alms held forth 
by the band of charity to real indigence. For the gospel ac- 
knowledges no poor but those who not only are in wnut, but 
whom Providence has rendered incapable of earning a subsbtenM 

• I Tliii. vl. 3, &U. + MMth. IV. 3, &t. i Murk ril. 0, ft 
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to tbcmaelves. With regard to others, the maxim is, They 
that will not work, neither should they eat *• 
, In such absurdities however we must do them the justice to 
acknowledge, that they have not been singular. From sacred 
Instory we learn, that the votaries both of Baal and of Moloch 
were actuated by the like principle. Similar penances and au- 
sterities are. practised at this day by the Mahometan dervises* 
Nay a much higher pitch of perfection is attained by those In- 
dian mendicants the Fakiers, devotees of the being with the 
diousand names. And what shall we say of the holy tortures 
so unmercifully inflicted on their own flesh by the Chinese 
bonzas, another set of itinerant mendicants, in honour of the 
god Fou For him too they con over their rosaries, and make 
processions ^id pilgrimages f • Superstition is the same under 
every denomination. The form and the garb may be difierent, 
but the spirit is the same. In every age and every nation it 
may be easily distinguished by this indelible mark, that it makes 
the service of its supposed divinity the very reverse of a reason- 
able service, and consequently of the character which Paul gives 
us of the service of the true God f . 

i Another engine of superstition, by which she has tainted the 
morals of the gospel, is a distinction she has suggested between 
the cause of God and the cause of virtue or integrity. These 
the artfully insinuates, may, in certain circumstances, be found 
to dash. When that happens, the latter must be sacrificed to 
thttf former. The immorality of the action, considered by it- 
self, is not to be regarded, but the good to which it may he 
rendered conducive. When immoral actions are employed to 
promote the interests of religion, the end sanctifies the means, 
the purity of the motive effaces the crime. 

• 2 Thess. iil. 10. 

.f This eastern superstition, by the account we hare of it from Pere Da 
Halde, a Jesuit missionary, bears an astonishing resemblance to the corruptions 

whi(^ have been introduced into the Christian church. Both hare their in- 

» 

Tocatidns, in turning over their beads. But whether i\^ syllables, mi tofo^ 
pronounced by a Chinese, have more or less virtue than the syllables Jesu Ma- 
^y pronounced by a Romanise let him who thinks a sound mind has any con- 
,ttm jn religion, say. 

\ Rom. xii. 1. 

l2 
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By this «c\iTsed casuistry, fraud and perfidy, rebellion, m> 
der, and Ueasou, have been Gotnetitncs Justified, nay, cvenct- 
uouized. They have been celebrated as a kind of Iieroisn in 
piety, and a triumph of grace over nature. — Wherever this dofr 
trine has been learnt, it was never learnt in the blood of Christ 
It strikes at the root of both natural and revealed religion, un^ 
dermines the foundation of the love of God, and subverts ill 
the evidence of the essential difference between good and ill, 
right and wrong. 

Such maxims seem to have been imputed to the primitive 
Christians {for what evil was not imputed to them?) by awat 
of the most rancorous of their foes. The apostle Paul treoti 
the imputation as a calumny, and speaks of the masim with ab- 
horrence. If, says he, in the character of an objector, ike truth 
of God hath more abounded through my He to his glory ; whg 
yet am I also jttdged as a sirmer ? and not rather, (as *ce be 
slanderously reported, and as some affirm that ve say J Let w 
do evil, that good may come ? whose damnation is just *. Ha 
(pinion on this subject was the same with that of the ptoas Job, 
who considered it as a wretched apology for deceit or lyings 10 
say, that it was in the service of God f . In fact, an excuse of 
this sort is hut adding absurdity, not to say blasphemy, to wick' 
edness, and representing purity itself as our corruptor. TTw 
cause of God is the cause of universal rectitude : That it most i 
ever continue such, results from the immutabihty of God. This 
is the low of our nature, and founded in the moral perfections 
of its author. This, by the concurrent voice of conscience, and 
of revelation, we are taught to revere as the invariable rule of 
our conduct. 

Piety and good sense both require, that we leave the direc- 
tion of events to the superintendence of that all-wise Providence 
which rules the world, and is constantly employed in educing 
good from evil. Of the remote consequences of things, we 
short-sighted creatures are very incompetent judges. Our case 
would bo deplorable indeed, all society must quickly go to 
wreck, if we had not a directory more explicit than such a fore- 
sight to recur to. The dictates of conscience, according to 
Paul, show the work of God's law written on the heart :[. It 

• Horn. liL 7, R f Job xlii. 7, 8. ] Rom. U. 14i 15. 



is the same searching spirit which Solomon aptly calls the caudle 
»f the Lord*. The voice of conscience, thertforCj is tlie voitc 
of God ; and God cannot contradict himself. 

By this monitor I am forbidden to betray a trust. You, who 
are HO doubt a subtle casuist, tell me, ' The present case is par- 
' ticular, and not to bo determined by a freneral tuIc, which 
' may do very well iu ordinary cases. la this individuar in- 

* stance, even treachery is meritorious, as it may he made sub- 
' servient to the cause of religion.' The cause of religion ! 
Impossible 1 Had you said, the cause of irreligion, the cause of 
the devil, the father of lies and murder, I could have under- 
stood you. You resume, ' The interest of the church of Christ 

* may he promoted.' That we may uudcrstaud one another, 
and not fight in the dark, permit me, good Sir, to ask a plain 
question, What is the church of Christ? For if we recur to 
the New Testament for an explanation, it is no other than the 
community of his faithful disciples, actuated by his Spirit; for 
ij" any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his f. 
J shall add one question more, What is the interest of this 
church? In the view which out religion gives of it, it is not 
their wealth, or rank, or fame, or even the security of their livea 
and fortunes; but it is their advancement in faith and purity. 
Can 1, then, by corrupting one of the members, and hazarding 
the infection of the rest, advance the purity of the whole? In- 
deed, if you mean by the church, according to the acceptation 
of the word with many, a certain order of men only ; and if you 
mean by their interest, their lucrative offices, dignity, and pow- 
er, and the credit of those dogmas on which the whole is found- 
ed ; I shall admit, that the cause of the church, in your sense 
of the word, and the cause of virtue, which is the cause of God, 
maybe an opposite as truth and falsehood, heaven and hell. 

' But you can quote the best authorities, learned theologues, 

* profound scholars, invincible doctors : You can do more ; you 

* can support your opinion by the rescripts of popes, and pre- 

* cedents taken from the practice of councils.' To a mind not 
blinded by superstition, all your authorities signify nothing. 
On the one side is the voice of God; on the other are the so^ 

^ dbisms of weak, corrupt, and interested men. He will reply, 
• P»v. «. 27. t Eom. TilL 9. 
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I,et God be true, and even/ man a liar *. ' But you are illu- 
* minated by tlie unerring Spirit of God.' It is not within lli* 
tompass of possibility, to produce a proof of your daini, wliith 
shall counterbalance the evidence I have, that it is contrary lu 
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md consequently the evidence of its own reality, must be en- 
tirely rased, ^ 

There are doctrines, then, which are not to be admitted » 
the authority of pontifts and councils. An apostle of Cbrist'B 
our warrant for using a much bolder expression, and EayiBf^t 
there arc doctrines, which, though an apoEtle of Christ, oi m 
angel from heaven, should preach to ua we ought not to re- 
ceive f. And of this sort surely, is that which calls evil good, 
and good evil; which puts darkness for light, and light for 
darkness; which puts bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter J; 
which corrupts morality in the fountain, and depraves the dis- 
cernment that God has given us of right and wrong. If llit 
light which is vitkee hedarhness, how great is that darhnessjf 

I now cousider another strong-hold of superstition, the ritual 
of worship, and the effects which on this article have been pro- 
duced on the religion of Jesus. If we attend to the Christian 
institution in its native simplicity, as it appears in tiie New 
Testament, nothing can seem in this respect less adapted to 
furnish a handle to the superstitious. No reverence is incul- 
cated for times or gdaces, no sanctity ascribed to utensils or 
vestments, no distinction made of aliments, as recommending 
" more or less to the favour of Heaven. Its ceremonies were few 
and simple, calculated for promoting faith and purity, Cere- 
monicB, however, there must be, in a religion intended for man, 
who is constituted of a body as well as a soul ; the body con- 
taining the organs necessary both for conveying infonDition to 
the soul, and fur communicating to otiicts her sensations. Crne? 
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monies also thm must he in rengion intended for society^ 
which requires a certain external order wherein men are to join. 
And to every thing in which men can be occupied, time and 
place aire requisite. The noblest things are capable of being 
perverted to the vilest purposes : and in the general decline of 
good sense and charity, folly can never be at a loss for tools to 
work with, or matter to work upon. 

It is difficult to express one's self on this subject with such 
precision, as not to run the risk of being misunderstood one 
way or other, and perhaps of misleading the unwary. As the 
outward institutions are the means devised by infinite wisdom 
for our improvement in faith and holiness, to depreciate the 
means, must in effect prove injurious to the end ; and a general 
negleet of them has but too manifest a tendency to atheism and 
irreligion. On the other hand, as they are but the means, im- 
moderately to exalt them leads as manifestly to superstition and 
hypocrisy ; and that by bringing men either themselves to sub- 
stitute the means for the end, or to seek to raise their character 
by taking the advantage of this error in others. This perhaps^ 
considering the weakness of human nature, is that extreme to 
which the generality of mankind are most liable. The ten- 
dency of the first is the disuse of the means, of the second the 
abuse of them. As both are subversive of true religion, we 
ought never, through fear of one extreme, which to us may ap- 
pear the worst, to permit men unwarned to run into the other. 
This fear did not deter the prophe^ts under the old dispensa^ 
tioD, nor our Saviour and his apostles under the new, from re- 
presenting things plainly as they were, and particularly from 
remonstrating in the warmest mapner against the superstitious 
use that was often made of the ordinances of religion. The 
only sure chart by which the Christian course can be directed, 
is the truth. We can never safely turn aside from it cither 
to the right hand or the left. 

It is impossible for an unprejudiced mind to examine the 
gospel with attention, and not perceive, that it is repugnant to 
its genius to lay any stress on mere externals. — Every ceremo-» 
nial performance, however highly venerated by the people 
amongst whom our Lord resided, and to whom the gospel was 
first published, is represented as incapable of recommending 
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llic soul to God. God required mercv and not i 
The Sabbath was made for mau, and not i 
bath f. It was not that which went into the mouth that iIb^ 
filed the man %, Nor was it their endless ablutiocs of the body 
that could purity the conscience §. It was not the worshipping 
in the Temple, nor ou Mount Gerizzim, that was the thing of 
consequence ||. The apostles talk in the same strain. Cir- 
cumcision is nothing, and uncireumciaiou is nothing 1[. Meat 
commcndeth us not to God **. The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink ff. The Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands :|l|:. Our Lord plainly acquaints his disciples, 
that no pretensions of intimacy with him, zeal in his cause, or 
regard to positive appolutraents, would be of any avail to g 

worker of iniquity §^. As to the Jewish ceremonies, they 

are termed a yoke of bondage || || ; a yoke which neither they 
of that age nor their fathers were able to beartK. The 
church, or commonwealth of God, whilst under them, was con- 
sidered as in a state of non-age, like a child not arrived at the 
fnll exercise of reason, under tutors and preceptors, subjectetl 
to many cumbersome regulations, which derived their utihty 
and fitness from his insufficiency. They are therefore styled 
the elements of this world***^ and weak and beggarly ele- 
tueTitsfff. 

The institution of Christ, on the contrary, is exhibited to 
us OS a spiritual law XtU ^ '^^ °^ rational and manly hbcrty §^§. 
The few exterior rites which it admits are regarded purely as 
means ; and consequently the value of the observance must 
arise, either from its being used with a view to improvement, or 
from its being a genuine expression of devout alfoction, or » 
sincere engagement to a Christian life. — But is there ll4H 
something more in them? Have we not ground to beUe e tibial 
they are accompanied with the divine benediction ? Yes, doab^H 

• Matth. Ix. la ; ill. 7. f Hark II. 27. ^M 

i Matlh. IT. 1 1. 5 hiattb. iv. !M. ; Mark vli. 3, &c ^M 

II John W. a>— «J. 1 1 Cur. vii. 19. ; GlU. t, ti. ; vL 15. ^H 
•• I Cur. viiL 9. tt Horn. liv. 17. ^H 
\\ AM> vi). IH SS Muth. viL 82, 33. ; Luke xlll. £6, ST. ^H 

III Ual. 0. ). 11 AcUi*. ID. *•• Gd. Iv. 1—3, JH 
Iff U<J.I>. U. lit Uiiui. viil. !>. §$SJuiiMLeJ.iii.|^| 
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less ; the jilous and suitable use of them is bo accompanied. 
in any other use prayer is abominable *, and sacrifice profane f • 
Quickly, iodced, did men begin to lose sight of the UEe^ 
when employed in the exercises of" religion. Ccrcmouies were 
daily multiplied ; and, under pretence of being rendered mora 
awful, they were gradually disguised by such mummeiics, that 
at length it was not possible to conceive any other purpose 
they could answer, but to beget iu the ignorant a stupid won- 
der, and in the fearful a superstitious dread. The very multi- 
plication of mere rites, which arc but secondary and instrumen- 
tal, takes off men's attention from that which Is primary and 
essential. But the matter did not rest here. It was indeed 
impossible that it should. Miraculous virtues began to be as- 
cribed to the bore celebration of the rites ; and astonishing 
tenets began to be broached about their nature and efficacy. 
Every thing moral, every thing spiritual, in the divine service, 
came to be supplied by things merely sensible. Iu process of 
lime the understanding was conceived to have so little concera 
ia the matter, that it was of no consequence whether the lan- 
guage employed in worship was understood by the worshippers, 
or not. Penance was substituted in lieu of repentance, public 
worship dwindled into pageantry, and private devotion Into tell- 
ing of beads. Thus the most sublime, the most manly, the 
most rational institution, at length sunk into the most abject, 
the most puerile, the most absurd, I might add, the most be- 
nevolent religion, into the most malignant superstition. O 
degenerate Christians ! if yet I can call you Christians, who 
has bewitched you? Are ye so foolish, having begun in the 
spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh? Daic ye say, 
that ye have stood fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made you free? aud that ye have taken care not to be en- 
tangled again with a yoke of bondage:}:? Ye have had warning. 
Yo see with what severity the apostle treated in others the 
very slightest symptoms of this disease, now so inveterate iu 

• Proy. xivlll, 9. f Ina. Uti. 3. 

t an TxXn li'yn JuXnai mx"tt- The HpiHlIi' up, X„X.^, wllhuut the arlk 
^t. Oar nBiiBlntuis hava not so pnii)erly Tenden.il it the •/ake, u Uiougb It tb. 
Wdutilj to the Jeivlih. Thine crrpiiiniiica he 0|>|iii3eB iiot beciixiae Ihcy wsp) 
JiwLah, bul bucause Ihcy wcju a gijevoiu yoke, mid jjcudei-cd lo Uiudmje. 
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you*. But what effect li a ve eitliet reproaches or admi 
had on you ? 

I must indeed acknowledge, that so great and so universal 3 
defection eouid not fail to furnish the adversaries of our reli- 
gion with at least a plausible argument against it, if this very 
defection had not beeu so expressly, and so particularly, fore- 
told in Scripture. That it has been so foretold, produces now 
a contrary effect, and supplies the friends of Christianity with 
a strong argument in its defence. 

But to return : 7'o ascribe a virtue to an outward form, 
accompanied by any disposition that can render it significant 
1 take to be of the essence of superstition, and in a great de- 
gree subversive of true religion. It represents the ordinances 
of Jesus as no better than magical spells. For where is the 
difference, if the effect in both result purely from words and 
gestures? Besides, who will think of purity of heart, if wash- 
ing the body will do the business ? who will study reformation 
of life, if punctuality in certain rites will cancel his guilt J ? 

To enumerate the particular instances of this abuse would be 
endless. 1 shall only specify one, which is very general. Has 
not the remission of sins been ascribed to the rite of baptism? 
and, in consequence of this, has not the indispensable necessity 
of that ordinance to salvation been strenuously maintained? I 
own I mention this sentiment the rather, because it is a re- 
mainder of the old leaven, which many of the Reformed have 
not yet entirely purged out. Shall I be deemed to derogate 
from a Christian institution of the greatest utility, when rightly 
understood, aud used, bcrause I would clear it from tboac mis- 
representations which tend to pervert its nature, and frustrate 
its design ? On the same principle the prophets, and aposi 
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t Audio, vldoque, pluriuim oh que in IocIb, veslibus, i:ibls, jrjuniu, gntt- 
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eulm BbM( B fide ev!in);iiliia, que lldit b^juamodi faclla ; et procul nbtat s ou^ 
Ute CbrlnHniim que nli polutu nut dbluin, quo rrele quit uti poteit, eiMpmt 
rrairem, pro cujiu Ilbrrliile niiirttiua est Chrialua. Eraaml Ijtfat fayia .— Tfct 
ti'hulfl diuli'/juc U un iUustratiun of thia truth. 
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and evc^n Christ bim^If, could not have escaped the censure o£ 
vilifying the most solemn ntes of divine appointment, when, 
with some warmth, they represented to a superstitious nation, 
that they ascribed to them an efficacy which did not belong to 
them. On the contrary, by acting thus, the ordinance is in the 
toost effectual manner honoured, the reasonableness of the ser- 
vice shown, and the ways of God vindicated. 

Of such formalists in devotion as can suppose, that the most 
precious gifts of Heaven depend upon external rites, allow me 
to ask, Was not the faith and confession of the thief on the 
cross available to his salvation, without baptism * ? Was not 
Cortielius the centurion in a state of acceptance with God, be- 
fore his being in this manner admitted into the church, and out- 
wardly assuming the yoke of Christ ? The demonstration of his 
being so by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, is the very cause as- 
signed by Peter of his admitting him, and those with him, 
though uncircumcised, to baptism: Forasmuch then as God 
gwot them the like gijl as he did to us, who believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christy what was I that I cotdd withstand Godf? After- 
wards^ alluding to the same memorable event, he says, God, 
who knoweth the hearts, hare them witness, giving them the 
Hol^ Ghost, even as he did to us / and put no difference between 
as and them, purifying their hearts by faith %, Is notthis tell- 
ing us, God showed us evidently by those extraordinary gifts, 
that he had received them into favour as his people ; and could 
we, after that, without impiety, refuse to admit them by the 
symbol of baptism into our comnmnion as brethren ? 

It will scarcely be pretended, by any whose sole rule of faith 
is holy writ, that baptism is of greater efficacy under the new 
economy than circumcision was under the old. That this cere- 
tnony was essential to a state of acceptance with God, was the 
doctrine of many Jewish Rabbies, and of all the Judaising 
teachers among the Christians §• Superstition, of whatever 
time or place, and however diversified, is uniform in character, 
and always attends more to the form than to the power, to the 
letter than to the spirit of every institution. The contrary side, 
with regard to circumcision, the apostle Paul has maintained^ 

' * Luke xxiii. 39, &c t ^^ts xi. 17. 

\ Acts XV. 8, a . $ AeU uc h 
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in a manner which admits no reply. Thus he argues conceni- 
ing Abraham i JVe say, that faith was reckoiied to Abraham/or 
righteousness. How was it t/ien reckoned? wlten he was in 
circumcision, or in uncircumcision ? Not in circumcision, but 
in wKircamcision. And lie received the sign of circumcisim, 
a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had yet being 
uncirotmcised ". But we seed not fouud our reasoning entire- 
ly on the aoalogy of the two ordiuanccs. The same argument 
which the apostle here uses will apply literally to the point il 
hand. The fact lately quoted h as apposite in the one case I 
the story of Abraham is in the other. ' We say, then, that d 
' hearts of Cornelius, and the other Gentiles, who w 

* him, were purified by faith ? How were they purified ? waal 

* in baptism, or before being baptized ? Not in baptism, but b 
' fore being baptised. And they received the sign of baptismi 
' a seal of the purification by faith, which they had yet being 

* unbaptized.' 

The doctrine that we are now combating is precisely the same 
with that which Paul to warmly combated in those Judaizers. 
The application only is different. It is not against the cere* 
mony of circumcision that his arguments are levelled, as I pro- 
pose soon clearly to evince, but against the principle by which 
the ceremony was enforced, and which he considers as subver- 
eive of the spirit of religion. What was that principle ? It was 
that which attached the pardon of sin and the favour of God to 
external observances. It is a matter of little consequence, what 
the particular observance is. It was the spirit of Judaism, and 
not the form, that he so vehemently, and so successfully, oppos- 
ed. 1 do not mean, by Judaism, the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion as given by Moses, but as adulterated afterwards by the tn^ 
(litious of the elders, and the Rabbinical commentaries. The 
former, the pure Mosiac estabhshmcnt, the apostle vindicates 
from this charge. According to it, He isnot a Jew who is one 
outwardly ,■ neither is that circumcision which is outward im 
thejksh : but he is a Jew who is one inwardly ,- and circum- 
cision is that of Ifie Iteart, in the spirit, whose praise is not (>f 
men, but of Godf. The same is the doctrine of the apostle 
i'cter, concerning that baptism by which we Christians arcsav- 
• Uoia. »i. D— 1 1. t Horn. ii. 2S. 29. 
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ed. It is not, he tells us, Me washiwg away of thefillh of ike 
fiesk, hut the answer of a good conscience towards God ". In 
neither caso is it the sign itself; but it is that renovation of 
tnind which is stipulated by it. Baptism is represented as a 
sign of regeneration ; auil, by a very common idiom, those qna- 
litics are sometimes nttributed to the sign whicli belong proper- 
ly to the thing signified. In this place, however, tlie apostle 
has so qualified his expression as not to leave a colour for mis- 
take. I shall therefore conclude this argument, by saying, in the 
spirit of both apostles, and almost in the words of the former, 

* He is not a Christian who is one outwardly; neither is that 
' baptism which is outward in the flesh : but he is a Christian 

* who is one inwardly ; and baptism is that of the heart, in the 

* spirit, whose praise is not of men, but of God.' 

Thus I have given asketch of the most general principles of 
corruption, which, when men seemed to (hink that a sound 
mind had no concern in religion, tainted the Christian system 
in every part, in doctrine, morals, and worship. I have hither- 
to taken notice only of those causes which hold of the spirit of 
false religion. That other causes co-operated, is but too evi- 
dent. From the turn things quickly took, the deception of the 
many came to be regarded as the interest of the few. I do 
not mean by this to charge the whole clerical order, or even 
the greater part of them, as Itnowingly sacrificing the truth to 
secular views. I would not affirm, that, even in the leaders 
themselves, all were to he put to the account of priestcraft, and 
nothing to that of superstition or enthusiasm. That motives 
will operate upon us, whereof we are in some respect uncon- 
ecious, is a truth which I shall soon exemplify in two of the 
disciples. The understanding is too generally the dupe of the 
passions; and we are easily brought, to believe what would gra- 
tify a predominant inclination. It is with peculiar propriety 
said in Scripture, that a gift hlindeth the wise f . His imagined 
interest even perverts his judgment. A man may be said, in 
tome sense, conscientiously to pursue a course, to which ori* 
gin ally avarice, or the lust of dominion, was the prime mover. 
But in so great a vaiicty of agents, there would no doubt be a 
variety of motives, and often a mixture of these in the same 
• 1 Fct. ill. 21. . t ^"d- '"I'i- 3- 
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person. That covelousoesa and ambition joiued their 

is impossible to doubt, when one considers how uDiformly ul 

the abuses pointed to the aggrandisement of a particular c 

How much was Peter shocked at the impiety of Simon Ma- 
gus, who offered him moTiey for the power of conferring the 
Holy Ghost by the imposition of his hands *? What would 
have been the apostle's indignation, to have seen his pretended 
Rticcessors set a price oq the pardon of sin, a ^ift of Heaven of 
infinitely more consequence than miraculous powers ! Once lie 
was astonished at his Master's declaration, that it was dif&eult 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of Godf; but how 
much greater would his astonishment have been, to find, that 
the only difficulty now was for a poor man to get thither; and 
that the woes denounced against the rich, and blessmgs pro- 
nounced upon the poor J, ought all to be reversed. 

Nor was this the only instance of an opposition in the max) 
that were afterwards adopted, to those of him, who, being i 
founder and the finisher of the faith, cannot be supposed to hav« < 
left any thing defective for them to supply, much less any thing 
wrong for them to aher. The benign language of his doctiiue 
was, / will Itace mercy, and not sacrijtce J ; the exercise of tl 
moral virtues, rather than any ritual performances. Thu 
on tJie contrary, clamours loudly in our ears, * I will have « 
' criiice, and not mercy.' Christ told his apostles, that he s 
them forth as sheep in the midst of wolves, strictly charging 
them to be wise as serpents, and harmless as doves |{. It was 
after the revolution of not many ages, when those who pre- 
tended to derive their authority from this celestial source, hav- 
ing gotten the power into their hands, — showed themselves, 
hj the most cruel cvidenses, to be wolves in the midst of sheep. 

What shall I say of that spirit of persecution, tbc disgrace 
of humanity, the reproach of religion, the poison of life, wliich 
moat preposterously, under the banner of tb« cross, has tyran- 
nized with unrelenting fury? What is that kingdom of God* 
pcEmit me to ask tbc persecutor, which you desire to promote 

• Acts riil. 18, &c, 
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^y'BUbh Mnguinary methods? Paul tells us, The kingdom qf 
God i$ rig/UeougnesSj and peace^ and Joy in the Holy Ghost *• 
To this the knowledge of the truths of the gospel is indeed 
emineutly subservient. But are the threats of racks and gibbets 
the evidenees of truth, or the means of giving conviction to the 
understanding? ^Perhaps not; yet they may induce peopio 
' to profess the true faith, whether their profession be sincere or 
* hypocritical.' Is it then the way of promoting truth, to tempt 
men Id become liars ? Do you advance righteousness by forcing 
them to commit iniquity? Do you contribute to their peace, 
by making them give a mortal wound to conscience, and rase 
the foundations of hope and joy ? ^ Ay, but though they should 
^ be dissemblers, their children may be orthodox believers ; and, 
^ by proper examples of wholesome severity, others through 
^ terror are made submissive to the spiritual powers.' I see wd 
differ too widely in first principles to be fit for arguing together. 
* Two things you assume, which, in my judgment, are incom^^ 
patible with the spirit of Christ. One is. That we may do evil 
to promote a good end ; the other is. That Jesus ,came to esta- 
blish the most absurd tyranny of a few, bestowing on t|f em the 
extraordinary privilege of trampling on all the most sacre4 rights 
of mankind; for what is more sacred than veracity, thiiju- pro- 
bity, than peace of conscience ? I am satisfied, on the contrary, 
that not even the apostles themselves were vested by their ipas- 
ter with any dominion ovet the faith of others. This dominion, 
though you, forsooth, presume to claim it, was explicitly dis- 
claimed by them. Their only mean of converting was persua- 
sion ; their weapons, reason. Scripture, and the demonstration 
of the Spirit ; their only armour, wisdom, meekness, fortitude, 
and patience f . O jncorrigible ! are you still so much in the 
spirit of Judaism, that no Messiah will suit you without a tem- 
poral kingdom ? It is not an external profession, but an inter- 
nal character, in which the life of Christ's religion consists* 
Whoever aims a blow here, aims it at the heart, at the very 
vitals of his institution. For the kingdom qf God cometh not 
with observation. Neither shall they say^ Lo hercy or^ Lo 
tiiere : for behold^ the kingdom qf God is within you J. 

♦ Rom. xiv. 17. 
t 2 Cor. i. 24. ; y. 11, 20. ; 2 Tim. ii. 24^ 25. \ Luke zvii. 20, 21. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE GOSPSW' 
Wouldst t1iou know then, O zealot, whether thou pertains l» 
this spiritual kingJom ? Search for its characters in thy c 
heart ; and be assured, that if thou ^ost not find them I 
ihou host neither part nor lot in this matter. 

But you do not know the fiend by which you are i 
Shall I attempt the discovery ? Pride is hurt by contradietioa. 
If this contradiction be in things of moraent, or thin{;s we 
fancy such, and if persisted in, it seem to betray a contempt 
of our judgment; a contempt which we cannot easily brad 
and have commonly but too strong a propensity to te» 
This propensity is vicious ; and it is what the spirit of the g 
pel, which is a spirit of love and forbearance, tends powerfully 
to correct. But if, unhappily, we be tinctured with the venom 
of superstition or fanaticism, or if we be duped by the viltsny 
and worldly aims of those in whose understanding we put confi- 
dence, we begin to view things in another manner; we christ- 
en our virulence by the name of ^eal ; and a most impure Rame. 
brought originally from hell, wc think it our duty to cherish as 
the holy fire of God's altar. 

We have an admirable example in the history of our Lord, 
which so perfectly confirms what has been said, both in relation 
to mistaken zeal, and the true spirit of the gospel, that if aught 
could surprise us on this bead, it would be surprising, that any 
who durst call themselves his followers should so flagrantly take 
up the plea of the disciples against their master. It cmae to 
pass, says the Evangelist *, when tht time was come tfiol he 
should be received up, he stedfasUy set his face to goto Jeru' 
salem; and sent messengers before his face. And they went, 
and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to viake reailyfor 
him. And they did not receive him, because his face teas at 
though he would go to Jenisatem. And when his diacipla 
James and John saw this, they said. Lord, wilt thou that wy 
command fre to come down from heaven, and consume them, 
even as Elias did ? Bui he turned, and rebuked them, and said. 
Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son tf 
man in not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them. And 
they went to another village. 

The Samaritans, by out Saviour's own account) wete ia tliB 
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wrong in those articles wherein tlicy dificred from llic Jews *. 
In ilie opprobrious style tliat is now so liberally bandied from 
sect to sect amoii;; Christians, tliey would have been heretics 
and schismatics. Bigots they certainly were, as appears from 
die rostter of ofFencc just now redtcd. Yet these pleas could 
b«ve no vciglit with the two disciples in support of their argu- 
ment, bad ibey before that time thoroughly imbibed the spirit 
of the gospel. And have not some otiier passages of the Jew- 
ish history, equally fereign to the purpose, such as Samuel's 
hewiug Agag befure the Lord, and the extermination of the 
Canaanites, been strenuously pleaded by persons of opposite 
sects for the glorious privilege of butchering one another in 
honour of the God of peace ? Infatuated men ! know your bre- 
thren. \our di&erenccs arc merely accidental. A difi'crcut 
education, or. a small change in external circumstances, would 
hxve set each of you ou the side opposite to that on wJiicli he 
now appears. And yc may depend upon it, that even in tliat 
case, the alteration in you would not have been material. It 
would have been more apparent than real, more ill garb than in 
clwracter. Ye arc essentially one, actuated ui every respect by 
tbc same spirit. 

Is there ihen such a thing as Christian zeal? And if there 
be, how shall we distinguish it, that wo may not, like the two 
disciples, mistake our motive, and imagine omselves zealous, 
when we are only proud and vindictive? There is such a tliinf; 
u Christian xeal ; and it is easily distinguished. Being the oS- 
■pring of knowledge, and nourished by love, its great object is 
inward purity: To distinctions merely exterior it pays little re- 
l^d. There is in it an ardour for the truth, not that men may 
bo either allured or terrified into a verbal profession of what 
they do not in their hearts believe, (the grossest insult that can 
Iio offered to truth} but that they may attain a rational convic- 
tioa. The iuterests of truth itself it desires to promote for a 
■till furtlicr end ; that by means of it, love may ho kindled both 
1 Gad and tnan : that by means of it, temperance, and justice, 
i piety, and peace, may flourish on the carlh. A man thiu 
■ideil, will not sacrifice the end to the means; nor do a fidsc, 
, or cruel action, even for tlie sake of truth itself. The 
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persecutor (supposing all worldly motives totally excluded) is at 
beat, in the eye of true zeal, one who, for the sake of the form 
of godliness, would extirpate its power, aud trample all that a 
most sacred and valuable among men. 

To Christian zeal let ua contrast die zeal of sectarism. Fei<- 
haps it will be needful to esplaiu the term. Any person who 
has entered into my sentiments, will not misunderstand me so 
far, as to suppose, that I mean to throw an oblique refleetion on 
sects which have not the advantage of a legal establishment. 1 
know the word is sometimes used in this illiberal way. Bats 
man who has a just notion of the dignity of religion, is incapa- 
ble of the meanness of piquing himself on a circumstauce merely 
secular and local, which may as readily favour, aud does as iro- 
quently support error as truth ; the grossest superstition, oi tha 
wildest fanaticism, as the purest and most reasonable worship. 
I mean, then, by the zeal of sectarism in any person, that ar- 
dour, which, attending chiefly to party-distinctions, seeks lo in- 
crease the number of retainers to that sect, established by law 
or un established, {the word is applicable to both) to which he 
himself happens to be attacheil. Every judicious man will 
frankly own, that a zeal of this kind sometimes appears in cha- 
racters where there never appeared a spark of zeal for the eon- 
version of a soni from sin to God ; for that love, joy, peace, 
long-sufiering, gentleness, goodness, faith fulness, niecknes*, 
temperance, which are the ornaments of our nature, the fruiu 
of the Spirit ", and the glory of the Christian name. I do not 
say, that these two kinds arc never united. I know the con- 
trary. But I say, they are often separate : and that therefore 
there is no necessary cuunectiou between them. As to ihc for- 
mer, who were more remarkable for the sectarian zeal than the 
rharisees, that compassed sea and lard to make one proselyte? 
Whether they had an equal share in the latter kind, let the st- 
quel of the account declare. They made him two-fold mots 
the child of hell than themselves f . And in modern times, you 
will find, in that communion or sect which can boast a legal 
establishment in most kingdoms of ICuropc, perhaps more zeal- 
ots on the Pharisaic model than could be collected out of all the 
other communions. In fact, this zeal Is but a species of puiy- 
• Cul. T. aa, 23. t SU"i>. »!iiii. Id. 
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Spirit at the most. If a community be divided into factions, 
whatever be the ground of division (it may be different systems 
in politics, different theories in philosophy, as well as differences 
in religion) it is natural for every party-man to wish to augment 
the number of his party. Every additional suffrage is imagin- 
ed to add something in confirmation of his own judgment. This 
principle operates on religious parties more strongly from the 
conceived importance of the subject. 

If, added to this, there be any of those violent prejudices, 
which are so easily infused and cherished in a weak understand- 
ing, and contracted temper, there results that most unlovely 
form we call bigotry^ which would fain pass herself on the 
world for zeal, but in disposition has no more resemblance to 
her, than superstition bears to religion, or the hatred of man, to 
the love of God. We have already taken notice of their dif- 
ference in njiture and origin. With riegard to the effects, we 
may say, they are not only dissimilar, but in some things oppo- 
site ; insomuch, that our mistaking the one for the other is even 
matter of astonishment. The object of the first is the form, of 
the second the power, of godliness. The means they employ 
are extremely unlike. Bigotry persecutes: Zeal persuades. 
TTie former, where she cannot exterminate, will create division. 
She has a bitterness of spirit that cannot brook opposition in 
the merest trifle. She will not associate with those who cannot 
conform in every thing to her humour. A mote she magnifies 
into a mole-heap,' and a mole-heap into a mountain. At once 
jealous and inflexible, and consequently of a temper the reverse 
of that of the peace-maker, she is ever discovering reason for 
making a breach where there is none, and for widening it where 
it has unluckily been made. The latter, in all these particulars, 
acts a contrary part. Candid in judging, and warmed wit^l 
kindness, she always aims at union, assiduously promoting 
peace. She understands the import of moderation and mutual 
fodbearance, and can cordially receive as brethren persons who 
differ in some sentiments ; avoiding matters of doubtful dispu- 
tation, and whatever might prove a cause of stumbling to the 
weak. In brief, as zeal is constantly attended and inspired by 
Charity, she may at all times be distinguished by the company 
of her amiable friend. This last you cannot fail to know, if 

m2 
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you attend to the picture that has heen drawn of her by iht 
masterly hand of our apostle, in the most iiiimitabie coloun'. 
Who, on the other hand, is the most intimate compftnion at 
bigotry, let the uncharitable judgments, nialignity, and c^un- 
ny, for which she is so remarkable, declare. The iropartiil 
must sac, and the charitable will lament, the cuvcnomed misre- 
presentations which, to the detriment of the commoD cause, the 
bigottcd of every denomination give of the opinions and praclt- 
ces of every other. 

I observed that one great engine of false zeal is division. It 
will be worth while to consider this more particularly, and iu- 
quire into that factitious spirit which has so mudi infested the 
Christian world, to the great scandal of the friends, and the nft 
small triumph of the enemies, of religion. People are coramou- 
ly ingenious enough to devise excuses for what is the natiini 
result of the worgt passions of their frame. Let us fairly CBlk- 
vass those picas which are generally used on this subject. — One 
is, the danger of contracting impurity by an intermixture with 
the unpurc. The argument of such advocates for scparatiou 
is justly represented by the prophet; Stand hy tkysf If : come 
not near to me ; for I am holier tlian thou f. There arc two 
things (I speat to the authors and promoters of division, who- 
ever they be) of which ye would need to be ascertained, before 
ye introduce strife and dissension among those who live in uni- 
ty; knowing, that where these are, there is confusion, and 
every evil work:!:. The first thing I would have you be assur-- 
ed of is, that ye have truth on your ade. It is not every spe- 
cious deduction by inference from Scripture, that ought to bo 
put on the same footing with those doctrines which are clearly 
revealed there. I know that all bigots arc equally dogmatical 
va every point. And it is not difficult to account for this. 
They hold all their opinions by the same tenure of implicit 
faith. But no discerning person, no one who is properly capa- 
ble of forming a judgment, ever pretended, that there was for 
every opinion equal evidence, Jf the aposlle of the Gentiles 
may be credited, there are even in religion mnlters of doubtful 
disputation, which ought never to disturb the harmony of Chris- 
tiana, much loss make a rent in their communion §. The so- 
• I Cor. xliL I Im. Ut. 5. \ Jamo iii. IG. % Rom. si*. 
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eond thing of which ye would need to be well informed is, that 
the ground of separation be a matter of importance. The con- 
liequences of a breach are important, and the cause would need 
to be proportionate. ^ But is not every point important that 
* concerns religion T Admitted. Yet we have the best autho- 
rity to affirm, that there are weightier and less weighty matters 
of the law *. Nay more, as was hinted already, we are autho- 
rised to affirm, that there are points regarding religion, about 
which, though we diffi^r in judgment, we ought not to divide. 

Some have, very weakly in my opinion,, introduced the ex- 
ample of the primitive Christians in separating from Jews and 
Pagans, as furnishing a good defence of separation among 
Christians from one another. Concerning the former, it is al- 
legied, that the circumstance which most incensed their ene- 
mies against them, was, that they would admit no inter-com* 
munity with those of other religions, that is, say they, with 
those who did not perfectly concur with them in their religious 
sentiments. There is a misunderstanding here which I shall 
endeavour to unravel. The matter well deserves to be traced 
fiom the beginning. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ did not only himself attend the ser- 
vice in the synagogue every Sabbath, and in the temple on the 
solemn festivals, but commanded his disciples to do the same : 
^The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses* seat. Whatsoever 
therefore they bid you observey that observe, and do f . Yet it 
k well known, that our Lord had some exceptions to their doc<* 
trine, as well as to their lives. The conduct of his apostles, 
and his other followers of the Jewish nation, continued, in this, 
after his ascension, to be conformable to his example and in- 
structions. They punctually attended both the * synagogue- 
worship X Ai^d the temple-service $, as we learn from the Acts of 
the Apostles, notwithstanding that the nation had openly re* 
jected and crucified the Messiah. Their maxim was, that 
i^bCTeto they had attained, they should walk by the same 
nile ||. Both Jews and Christians had attained to the know** 

• Mattii. xxiii. 23. f Matth. ?(ziU. a 
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ledge of one God, a spirit of iiiSuite perfettion ; aud the lattef 
found nothing unsuitable in the prattite of concurring with the 
former, in adoring tlieir comraou Creator, and in hearing those 
Scriptures read, which both sides admitted to be divinely »- 
spired; though sometimes the rt'ading was accompanied wilfc-" 
explications which Christians could not approve. Not does it 
appear, that they desisted from this conformity, till the Jem, 
by a sentence of excommunication, compelled them to desist, u 
our Lord had predicted *. M'crc we to examine this conduct 
by modem ideas, I am afraid the apostles themselves would 
not escape the charge of latitudinariau, Dut, in those limes, 
separation, in the way now practised, was a thing utterly un- 
known. Few sects of Christians differ so widely in their ptin» 
ciples, as the Pharisees and Sadducees among the .lewt. did; 
jet it deserves our notice, that both attended worship in tin 
same temple, and in the same synagogues. Neither of then 
became separatists, in the sense in which the word is uuileh 
stood amongst us. 

Even the Christians themselves were not wholly without 
diversity of opinions in the apostolic age. The grand question 
which first occupied them was about the Mosaic ccrcmonieGfi 
This point was determined at Jerusaleni, in a convention of tbc 
apostles, ciders, and brethren, by a resolve alike moderate vA 
judicious ;f. With regard to the Jewish couverts, there •» 
no dispute. They hod been in the use hitherto of giving tll« 
same punctual obedience to the rites of the law, sioee ihar 
conversion to Christianity, as before. Aud there was no ne» 
injunction given them now; they were left entirely to thdr 
freedom. As to tbc Gentile brethren §, about whom alone the 
debate was started, they were required only to abstain from » 
few things, which were particularly scandalous to the Jcwi; 
and in other respects were declared free from any obligation to 
the observance of the Mosaic institution. There was, it 
would appear, in that assembly, none of those violent sticklers 
for uniformity, so common in after times, when men's zeal be- 
gan to fix on the exterior part only. I cannot help observing 
by the way, that those who are vc&ted with the most undoubt- 
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ed title to authority, are generally more moderate in the use of 
it, than those whose power is questionable at least, if not usurp- 
ed. In consequence of this judgment, both Jewish and Gen- 
tile disciples lived in full-communion together as Christians, 
Botwithstanding that the one s^t observed a multitude of rites 
not minded by the other. 

The matter did not rest here. Several Jewish brethren, 
who had the most enlarged views of the gospel-dispensation, 
began, when they were among Gentiles, and not in hazard of 
scandalizing their countrymen, to omit observing the legal rites 
altogether. Others, of weaker minds, and narrower views, 
could not surmount the scruple of abandoning customs which 
from their infancy they had been taught to revere *. In nei- 
' ther of these classes was there any disobedience to the decree 
given* at Jerusalem, which did not ordain any thing with re- 
gard to the Jewish proselytes, and by its silence did indeed 
permit, but not command, them to retain their ceremonies. 
There was a third class, who, in open defiance of that decree, 
maintained the indispensable necessity of circumcision to sal- 
vation-; and, consequently wanted to writhe this yoke about 
the necks of all the Gentile converts. It is worth while to ob- 
serve the different maupe^ in which P^ul treated these different 
elasses. 

i With the first he concurred in opinion : at the same time he 
enjoined them, not to say or do any thing that might be of^ 
fensive to the weak, who were those of the second class ; in- 
sisting, that there were opinions which, though true, were not 
of that consequence, that we ought to endanger the interests 
of charity by an unseasonable display of them. What tender- 
ness does be not show even to the errors of those who, though 
weakly scrupulous, were truly conscientious ? This topic he has 
touched occasionally in almost all his writings ; but he has fully 
discussed it in the epistle to the Romans f; and in such a man- 
ner, that it would be impossible to say, whether the spirit of 
love, or of a sound mind, shines forth most conspicuously in 
file discussion. 

The third class he treats in a very different manner; and 
^t^ains every nerve to detect their sophistry, and prevent tbw 

■« Acts xx^. 20. t ^betp* xivt 
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iiifiuencc Was it that the Jewish rites were worse tliaii any 
other? No : But it was because that doctrine, which made the 

r of Heaven depend on mere ccrcmoniGs, was totally sub- 
of tlie spirit of the gospel. And such the doctrine of 
the Judaizing teachers evidently was. Except ye be circumcu- 
ed, said they, ajler the maimer of Moses, ye cannot be saved*. 
Nothing could be more contradictory to all the rational and ge- 

s sentiments which the gospel of Jesus inspires, than tbis 
slavish and superstitious tenet. We have seen already, that no 
man could make, or require others to make, greater allowances 
than be did for the observances of those very rites, when that 
i did not proceed from this absurd principle: a prin- 
ciple which tended at once to degrade in our conceptious tbe 
divine Majesty, to pervert the natural sense which God has 
given UB of right and wrong, and to shake at least, if not over* 
lurn, the doctrine of our reconciliation by Jesus. The apos- 
tle, then, was sensible of the difference between truth and im- 
portance even in religious matters. 

Without distinguishing these several classes, we shall never 
he able to perceive the consistency of the apostle's conduct on 
thfs head. When he says at one time. Circumcision u no* 
t&inff, and wicircumcision is nothing f,- which plainly implies, 
that wc are neither the better nor the worse for submitting to 
this ceremony: and at another, as he did to the Galatians on 
whom tbe Judaizing teachers had made an impression, I/jfe be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing % ; it must he own- 
ed there is in these an ap pa rent in consistency. It may be plau- 
sibly urged against him, if all we have by Christ shall be for- 
feited by our receiving this seal of Judaism, and subjecting our- 
selves to the yoke of the law, why did Paul himself, after liis 
eonvetsioD, circumcise Timothy 5- Why did he, wheu be wm 
among tbe Jews, live agreeably to the ordiiianccs of the law, 
and, along with others, go through the ceremonies of purifica- 
tion in the temple !| for the discbarge of a vow H ? Why dutli 

• AiiM XT. J. t I Cor. »il. 19. t t^. T- 2. 
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he treat the distiDction of dajSf and cf meat% and the other le» 
gal observances, as matters of indifiPerence, and enjom on all 
sides mutual forbearance on these articles * ? It will be impossir 
fale, in a satisfactory manner, to tosWer these questions, without 
admitting the distinction above explained. From the whole^ 
however, it is indisputable, that there was not among Christians 4 
perfect unanimity on every point, even in the apostolic age; that^ 
BOtwithstanding this, they lived in harmony and unity, and in 
faU cmnrounion with one another, as became brethren in Christ* 
That the church had no inter-cemmunity in sacred matters 
with idolaters^ is indeed equally incontestibk. Is there theUf 
eaj modem aectaries, no sufficient ground, except idolatry, for 
breaking off from all fellowship in religious matters ? That ido- 
latroiis worship is a sufficient reason (whether the community 
from which we separate be called Christian or not) there can be 
BO question. That it is the only reason, I do not say. If, a$ 
ft condition of communion, a positive assent to opinions, or ap« 
probation of practices, were required, which we could not give 
without falsehood, this al^o would be a sufficient ground. It 
can never be our duty to lie or dissemble. I do not say, that 
these are all the just grounds of separation ; though I cannot 
kt presexit recollect any other. But this I do say, that where 
it is once made oh Christian grounds, it is much oftener the cU 
feet of pride and passion. 

^dential i^boke for temporking. I am not batisfiM of the Jnstioe of this t«a* 
nkTCf for the following reMonft. 1. Oar apostle being of the Jewish nation^ 
was evidently at liberty to use the ceremonies, if he pleased. 2, Thongh be 
expressly declares them not available to salvation, he never pronounces them 
either unlawful or inexpedient for those who were Jews, by birth. 3. He 
aVoMTB it to be his ordinaiy method, among the Jews, to live as a Jew. (I Cor. 
ix. 20.) 4. If Paul had not previously had a tow, and during its continuance 
observed the Ithstinences prescribed by the law, can it be imagined^ that one who 
had any regard to piety or truth, would have either advised or consented to 
such dissimulation in a solemn act of religion ? 5. That he actually had a vow, 
and observ'ed the precept rdatin^ to it, when be had no temptation to temporize. 
is evident from Acts xSriii. 18. 6. That the bad success of this expedient shoold 
be constmed asa rebuke from Heaven, is a supposition as arbitrary, aa l| 
would be to affirm, that when Peter was beaten by order of the Sanhedrim^ 
this should be interpreted as a divine reproof for his teaching in tbe teniploi 
M'here he had been apprehended. 

* jEloni* xiv. 
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Allow me to ask, on the other liand, Is there no tlati^ci frani 
Bcparatlon? Is it of no consequence, think ye, to increase n 
epidemical an evil? Paul thought not so liirhtly of the i 
when he so warmly checked the first motions of this spirit U 
the Corinthians, though it had no appearance of creating ut 
open rupture *. Is Christ, the head, divided, that ye make so 
little account of disjoining the memhers? or i^ each sect ano- 
Ijont enough to appropriate him to themselves? Is there no 
danger of giving to your several leaders the honour which be- 
longs only to your Lord? Was any of those teachers crucified 
for you ; or were ye baptized in his name ? It is but too evi- 
tlent, whatever ye may pretend, that yc do call men Itabbi, anJ 
Father ■. that yc do admit other masters than Christ, to whose 
several dictates and glosses ye are blindly devoted. Yc do not 
Bay indeed, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, end I of Cephas; 
but ye have gotten names much less respectable, which ye sub- 
stitute in their place. When such contentions subsist amoogst 
you, are ye not carnal, and walk as men ? Is not your conduct 
more influenced by the passions of the men of this world, than 
by the example and maxims of Christ? 

To set this matter in another light: Is there no danger of 
wounding charity, the end of the commandment, and the bond 
of perfectness ? Is there no danger of narrowing ihe sphere of 
that brotherly love, which every disciple of Jesus owes to every 
other? Is there no danger that ye vitiate your own temper; 
that your minds rankle against your brethren ; that from attend- 
ing too close to what ye judge faulty in them, ye come at 
length to ho incapable of discovering any good in them at all? 
Tliis is but too common a progress. The mind, uneasy under 
nn antipathy of which it is become uoable to get rid, casts about 
for means to justify it. These it will never be difficult to find, 
when one is in the humour of seeking for them. Every ill in 
then exaggerated, and every good misconstrued. It is the cha- 
racter of charity, that it thinketh no evil ■{-. In the track wc 
would warn you against, ye are almost sure of contracting an 
intimacy with her antagonist, malice, which thinketh no good. 
AVcrc there no danger of these things, it is not your preferring 
Other jiastors, or even some differences in opinion and exlcnul 
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otdcr, that should ever have induced me to use a single expos- 
tulation on the subject. 

It was the remark of a late witty author, that ^ we have re- 
^ ligion enough to make us hate, but not enough to make us 
• love one another */ The fact is but too generally experienced* 
Yet when we consider the remark, it must at first appear a para^r 
dox. For if the perfection of religion would produce the pei^ 
fection of love, surely a less degree of the former should pro-r 
duce a less degree of the latter ;> but that it should produce 
hatred, which is the opposite of love, seems inconceivable. The 
riddle, however, upon attention, is easily solved. The religion 
that produces hatred, will not be found to differ only in degree 
from that which produces love, but in spirit and in kind. When 
therefore, from what we call religion, we feel such an effect 
upon our minds, we have but too great reason to suspect, that 
we have more of the sectary than of the Christian in us, and 
that our religion has in it more of the false, than of the true ; 
that our zeal is bigotry, and our supreme regards no better than 
^ dotage about questions and strifes of words, vain janglings, and 
pppositions of science falsely sq called. . 

But there is something more here than has been yet account- 
ed for. Weak judgment and ungovernable passions may give 
rise to those differences that breed division ; but when sects are 
once formed, political causes co-operate in producing that ma- 
lignity which they so commonly bear to one another. It be- 
comes in some respect the interest or credit of their respective 
.leaders, to keep the party together. No method is so effectual 
for attaining this end, as to magnify every point on which they 
differ from others, as of the utmost consequence, and to make 
the whole attention of their adherents centre there. Others 
ftfe represented as being in the high road of perdition. For 
this purpose every passage in Scripture about heathens and 
idolaters is miserably wrested, that it may appear intended for 
their neighbours of other sects. These are sometimes Phari? 
sees and Sadducees, sometimes publicans and sinners, and always 
They that are without. For s^ny q{ their own fraternity occar 
^ioually to join in worship with those of another party, is no 
better than bowing the knee to Baal: For they themselves onl^ 

* Swif^ 
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arc the small remnant, the elect, tfie little Jlock ; and, exnctlyil 
the spirit of Judaism, they think God has no eonceni 
the world besides. Nothing can equal tho doginatisin and n- 
roganee with which one sect protiouiiees sentence against nr 
other, except perhaps the dogmatism and arrogance with whiA 
that other retaliates npon them. If tliia policy have in it of the 
wisdom of the serpent, it is not in conjunction with the inno* 
cence of the dove. If it have the wisdom of the serpent, it hU 
his venom too. It has not the signature of the wisdom thath 
from above, which is pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be itOna^- 
ed, fall of mcTcy and good fruitg, without partiality, trndmltt- 
mi hypocrisy ". On the contrary, earthly in its nature, and 
devilish in its tendency, it is at best but the subtlety of the oU 
serpent, who beguiled Eve, who has contributed so much to 
extirpate love from the earth, and to sow the seeds of discord in 
ita stead. 

In what words shall I address those simple ones, who alio* 
themselves to be deceived by so iil-disguiscd an artifice ? If one 
of the parties in any common quarrel, should, atler telling yon 
his story, insist with you not to hear his adversary, whom he 
abuses very liberally, assuring you that he would only mislead 
your judgment; could you entertain a favourable idea of lliat 
man's cause? If ye were constituted judges in it, would ye be 
in this manner induced to give your decision without hearing 
both sides? Are ye silly enough, then, to be gulled in regard 
to religion, a matter wherein ye yourselves are so deeply eon- 
comed, by a trick so poor, that it could not impose on a perstm 
of common sense in the most trifling occurrence? Have y« 
eyes? Look around you. Do ye not perceive hundreds, nay 
thousands, seduced by the very same methods, into sentiments 
opposite to yours, and made to entertain as horrid a notion of 
you as it is possible for you to entertain of them ? Ye arc cer- 
tain that thcj are deluded ; and they are certain that ye arc de- 
luded ; and both have equal reason. Ought not this to ttakfi 
you suspect an expedient, which ye must acknowledge is ao of- 
ten used successfully in the cause of error? Properly In that 
cause only. For is it, I pray you, vice or virtue that shuns the 
light ? li it truth or falsehood that declines au open trial ? Hm> 
* Janca lU. IT. 
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son will tell you, your Lord and Master will tell you *, (for ye 
atill call him Master and Lord,} that it is vice and falsehoodi* 
But if his word had half the weight with you that the verdicts 
of your Rabbies have, ye could not be imposed on by such a 
contemptible piece of priestcraft. Perhaps ye are of a party 
{for I know there are such parties) which holds the name of 
priesi in abhorrence, which detests the term dergy^ and all othei 
titles of that stamp. It may be so. Words are but sounds^ 
ipid ye may be violently attached to the thing, in whatever way 
ye 'stand affected to the name. Does any one claim or exercise 
a dominion over the faith of others? That man is 2Lprie$tvBk 
the most odious sense the word bears. Does he support his 
claim by anathematizing those who do not acknowledge it? 
He avails himself of one of the mast execrable, though at the 
same time one of the commonest, engines of priestcraft. * But 
^ who,' say ye, * claims any such dorainicyii ? We know them 
^ not.' I will tell you them. Who ever says, either in so many 
words, or in what is equivalent, ^ Be guided by me only, and 
f such as concur with me in their opinions ; but on the peril of 
f damnation hear no other ;' that man claims it, whoever he be* 
it is he that assumes the title of Babbi, that chooses to be call* 
ed Master and Father upon earth, and thus usurps the office of 
bis Lord. As his account only of the doctrine of Jesus is heard 
by you, as his explications only are regarded, as his solutions 
wily ef every doubt are admitted, ye are Christians just so far, 
and of such a form, as it pleases him ye should be ; ye inad^ 
vertently constitute him umpire over your Master himself, and 
become much more properly his followers than the followers of 
Christ.^ 

Would it be thought credible, if experience did not vouch 
the lact, that a policy, covered by so thin a disguise, could prove 
successful ; an antiquated and stale device, employed alike by 
men of the most repugnant sentiments and opposite interests \ 
a device which carries the suspicious mark of conscious weak-* 
ness in the front of it ? One thing, however, truth compels me 
to urge in excuse for those who employ these secluding, damn-^ 
Ing, and terrifying methods. It is a case of necessity with 
them. The party cannot dispense with these arts. Rob them 

* John iii. 20, 21. 
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of this defence, and they are undone. If you examine inijiar- 
tially, you will soon be Siitiaficd, that no cause ever yet had re- 
course to such base shifts, which could be supported by any 
better. 

I cannot forbear, whether I am heard or not, addressing a 
few words to those presumptuous men, who thus consign each 
other to damnation for not agreeing with them in opinion on 
every article. It is for your own sakcs I speak ; for with me 
it is a very small thing that I should be judged by you, or by 
man's judgment. Thou ealiest thyself a disciple of Jceiit 
Hast thovi no regard to the commandment of thy Lord? Or 
has he given a more express commandment than this ? tluiig$ 
not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye jvdge, 
ye shall he judged .■ ybtd with what measure ye mete, it shall la 
measured to you again *. Does not he on whom thou darctt 
to sit in judgment, profess to be a disciple of Jesus as well as 
ihou ? Whether he be really so or not, is another's affair, ami 
not thine. WJio art t/toii, says Paul, thatjudgesl another mealt 
gervatU ? to his own master he slandeth orfalUth f . BesidcS) 
is there not one appointed judge of all the earth? and duect 
thou usurp his office? Why dost tltou judge thy brother? m 
why dost thou set at naught thy brother ? far we shall all stand 
before tlie judgment-seat of Christ p There is one lawgiver, 
says the apostle James, wlio is able to save and to destroy: 
Who art thou tJtat judgest another J 9 In every view thi* 
practice is condemned. It is fraught with danger to your- 
selves, with injury to your neighbour, and with impiety to your 
X.ord. 

Nothing is more common with polemic writers, than to com- 
plain of the pride of those who impugn their theories. It re- 
quires no great penetration to discern, that the pride of the 
writer is the source of the coEopIaint. The charge is eommoaly 
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a puiiy mortid, the insect of a day, a reptile of the dusty to ar- 
rogate the prerogative of omniscience) to ascend the throne of 
the Most High, and to point the thunders of almighty power. 
Is it to be wondered, that such a disposition should produce a 
spirit of persecution? It would be miraculous if it did not* 
Can the man who does not hesitate to usurp one function of 
omnipotence, hesitate to usurp another? Would he who scru- 
ples not to pronounce sentence, scruple to execute it, if it were 
in his power? Yes, upon reflection, I am persuaded, thai the 
£Eir greater part of those blind zealots themselves would stop 
here. We are however too amply warranted by experience to 
say at least, that they will not scruple to consign him to a stako 
in this world, whom they do not scruple, in their usurped ca- 
pacity of judges, to consign to hell-fire in the next. 

We sometimes hear much of Antichrist amongst our contro-' 
Tertists. Who is Antichrist? It is an usurper, who, under 
pretence of honouring Christ, supplants him, perverting the 
power he has assumed to the seduction of the disciples *. We 
have seen already, that in the political artifices we have been 
combating, there is a double usurpation of the prerogatives of 
our Lord, both as the only infallible instructor of his people^ 
and as th^e supreme judge of the world. This is therefore that 
malign spirit of Antichrist, whose baleful influences have, alas ! 
been |)ut too widely di£^sed, to the unspeakable hurt of that 
godlike charity, without which, with all our pretensions to faith, 
and zeal, and knowledge, we are at best but sounding brass, and 
tickling cymbals f. 

What then shall we say of those who differ from us in im- 
portant articles ? What shall we say ? That, in our judgment, 
they err, not knowing the Scriptures. What more should we 
say ? It belongs to the Omniscient, the searcher of hearts, 
and to him only, to say whether their error, if they be in an 
error, proceeds from pravity of disposition, or from causes in 
which the will had no share. Is it for us to determine, how 
inuch wood, and hay, and stubble, may be reared up on the 
only foundation, Jesus Christ? Though the foreign materials, 
by the apostle's account, will be consumed in the fiery trial they 
must undergo, yet the builder himself will be saved f . We 

• 2 Thess. iL 3, &c f 1 Cor. xiii. 1-^ | 1 Cor. iii. 15. 
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are ever, like Pctor, turning aside from ihc point 
(which is what im mediately concerns ourselves) and, byaci^ 
fiosity much less justifiable than liig, inquiring, what will be- 
come of this man? When such a question arises in thy miuil, 
O my fellow-Christian, think thou hearcst the voice of tliy di- 
Tiiie Master, checking thy impertinence in the words addreucd 
to the apostle, What is that to thee ? Follow thou me*? 

lY. I proceed now, in the lasl place, to make some tedo^ 
tions on wliat has been advanced. 

1. First, I observe, That though the spirit of true relifjiai^ 
and the spirit of false, be not only different, but opposite, tbm 
may nevertheless be a portion of each in the same disposititnk 
Man has becu said, not unjustly, to be a mass of contradictioni- 
The union just now mentioned, however incongruous, is DOl 
more so, than that of vice and virtue, truth and error, vhidi 
though equally opposite, arc often blended in the sarao chatn^ 
ter. From the specimen we have seen of the false seal in iwo 
of the disciples, it would be unjust to conclude, that they were 
then totally unacquainted with true religion. Instances maybe 
Rupposcd, and have actually happened, in which the geuuinv 
spirit of the gospel has powerfully rested in the mind, and ha|>- 
pily overcome the motions of a misguided zeal, derived from a 
Buperslitious or fanatical education. Examples might no doobl 
be produced of a victory ou the other side, when the influence 
of early prejudices deeply and firmly rooted, has, on a ptrtin^ 
lar occasion, misled one to act a part extremely unsuitable I* 
the real piety and benevolence which have uniformly ahoBO ia 
the rest of his conduct. How far the plea of a misiufonBAd 
conscience will go in extenuation of the crimes it occasiiHis, it 
belongs not to us, but to the great judge of all the earth, to de- 
termine. 

If, then, there appear evident marks of superstition or enthu- 
siasm in a character, let us not conclude, that all must be faUe, 
that there can be nothing there of true religion, or the spirit of 
the gospel. — If there be an evident mixture of both, let us not 
conclude, that there must be a natural .nffiniiy between true 
leligioD and false. A due attention to what has been su^ 
• Jiihn xxl. £2. 



will satisfy us, thai both ways of arguing are absolutely uii- 
teiuble. 

S. I observe, secondly, That, from the spirit of the party, we 
rannot ulwnys infer with justice what spirit predominates in 
ail individual bcloni^ing to that party. In what sects that 
were not idolatrous did there ever appear more of superstition, 
rancour, ami furious zeal, than among the Pharisees and the 
Samaritans? Vet in botli, our Saviour, who knew what was in 
man *, found persons to whom he could give an honourable 
testimony; persons ton who were not in every thing superior 
to popular opinions and party-prejudices. That the apostles 
themselves had not attained this superiority till about the time 
of their Lord's ascension, is manifest from the question tliey 
put to him after his resurrection, Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore tite kingdom to Israel \? Both the above observations 
ought to tench us modesty in the opinions we form of men's 
characters. 

It has been remarked already, that some principles arc in 
tbeir nature and origin superstitious. Such is the opinion 
which a late eminent writer { remarks to prevail among the In- 
dians, that the water of the Ganges has a sanctifying virtue; 
and that the dead whose ashes arc thrown into it, are secured 
of an admission into Elysium. * What matters it,' says he, 

* whether one lives virtuously or not ? He can order his body 

* to be thrown into the Ganges.' Are absurdities of this kind 
peculiar to Paganism P Arc there not some European countries 
in which men may say with equal reason, ' What matters it 

* how one lives ? He can on his death-bed obtain tlie viaticum.' 
And by their doctrine of sacraments, it is even of no conse- 
quence whether the dying raan be sensible of what is done, or 
insensible. It is manifest, that these two dogmas arc materially 
the same; they differ only in the form. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged, that there arc 
no leligious institutions, how pure soever, which may not be su- 
perstitiously or fanatically used. A minister's conversing with 
tbe sick on the hope of the gospel, and joining with them in 
prayer, are duties which, when properly performed, have a na- 
t AcM 1. 0. 
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tural tendency to prove solacing and instrurtivc to the distress- 
cd, to the spectators, and to the iniiiister himself. But if any 
person be absurd enough to consider the prayer of a rninister, 
at the bedside of one iu the agonies of death, as a passport to 
heaven, his sentiments do not differ essentially from theirs who 
rely on extreme unction, or the priest's absolution, ss the gnnd 
security. 

3. I observe, thirdly, That that set of opinions and practices 
is the most ilangerous, which looks wiih the mahgnest aspect M 
love, and tends most to contract its circle. The sectarian spt' 
tit has inverted the rule laid down by our Lord, which was, W 
judge of teachers and their doctrines by their fruits ". The 
method now almost universally followed, is, to judge of their 
fruits by their doctrines. If these be not to our taste, the otbrt 
cannot be good ; if these receive our approbation, the otliM 
must be very bad ere they displease us. Every sect has ita 
owu ShibholeUi. One inquires about opinions; another, about 
ceremonies; a third, about ecclesiastical polity and hierarchy, 
proposing, as the sole authentic cvtdcnce of our being Chri»- 
tians, the examination of certain endless genealogies; as if 
Christ had intended that all his disciples should he antiquarin; 
because otherwise they could not have the satisfaction to know 
whether they were his disciples or not. Unfortunately for theH 
people, all such spiritual pedigrees are so tiiiscrably lame, thtl 
if their rule were to be admitted, we should he involved in dark- 
ness on this subject, from wliich no autiqnnry could extricate 
us; and there would not remain the shghtest evidence that 
there were a single Christian on the earth. We shall however 
be satisfied with Paul's rule on this subject, who enjoins every 
man, in order to make this important discovery with regard to 
himself, carefully to examine his owu heart f. 

Strange indeed, that none of these curious testa have been 
recommended to us by Christ, in order to direct us in the choice 
of teachers. Still more strange, that all sects should, as it were 
by general consent, overlook the only rule he gave on this sub- 
ject, lie did not enjoin the eJtamination of captious questions, 
disputes often about words and phrases. He knew how unfit 
the bulk of mankind are for discussions of this sort. 1 lis ntla 
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Mr level to the capacity of all, and probably for tbis reason baa 
been so little regarded. Teachers and doctrines are to be dis- 
tinguished by their fruits. That doctrine is the aoundest, 
which has the happiest influence on the temper and lives of 
those who receive it ; which operates most powerfully by love to 
God, and love to man. That, on the contrary, is to be deemed 
the worst, which has the uuhappiest influence on the tempo* 
and life. We do not therefore send you to the inextricable, 
mazes of disputation and logomachy, but to the only infallible 
test which Christ himself has given us. It will not, sure, be 
imagined, that we mean, like the too narrow-minded disciple, to 
forbid any man to cast out devils in the name of Christ, because 
he foUoweth not with us *. But we mean to warn every man 
against the influence of that teacher who would cast in devils in 
the name of Christ, whether he follow with us or not. For we 
know no worse devils than contention, bitterness, spiritual 
pride, uncharitable judgments, detraction, malevolence. We 
mean further, if possible, to abate the rancour of sects towards 
one another, and to make the interests of charity surmount that 
worst species of priestly policy which but too much abounds in 
them all. 

4. I remark, fourthly, That some of the strongest objections 
of infidels do not properly affect the gospel ; they affect only the 
corruptions which have been introduced by men into this divine 
religion. It may be added, that the same adventitious materials 
have been the foundation of the greater part of the controver- 
sies among Christians themselves. * 

To conclude : Let us, my Honoured Fathers and Brethren 
in the Ministry, tiiink of the particular obligations we are 
brought under by the trust reposed in us, of recommending, 
both by doctrine and by example, the genuine spirit of the gos- 
peL There is not a community, any more than an individual, 
that is absolutely perfect; but perfection ought ever to be the 
aim of both. It is not our having the advantage of a legal csta-^ 
blishment that will secure us against the temper of sectaries, 
though I can say with truth, that in my judgment (I may in- 
deed be partial) there will not easily be found a Christian society 
that has less of that temper. In a contagion so universal, it is ' 

♦ Mark ix. 38. ; Luke be 49. 
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hardly possible to escape entirely being infected. Let this con- 
sideration makes us tlie more on our guard, tliat we may purf;e 
out the old leaven, and be a new lump in the Lord, Let us 
never descend to the unchristian artifice of ingratiating ourselves 
by traduchig others. Still less let us think of the antichristian 
arrogance of usurping the office of the supreme Judge, and pro- 
nouncing the eternal doom of those who differ from us. Nay, 
where we know we meet with this treatment from others, let us 
abhor the thought of retaliating; imitating rather the conduct 
of our Lord, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again. Let 
our great policy, for influencing those of other communions, be, 
to show forth in every thing, the meekness, the gentleness, the 
moderation of Christ. If attracted by that spirit which the 
apostle styles, the spirit of power, and of lone, and of a sound 
mind, prevailing in the tempers and lives of our people, as the 
happy fruits of our teaching, candid and reasonable men shall be 
induced to give ua the preference, the victory will be to our 
honour ; and we are sure that the heart of the proselyte will not 
be corrupted by the change. We cannot say so much when 
men are gained to any party, by the too common arts of infus- 
ing bigotry and rancour. But stiil such an external conoectiou 
is comparatively a small matter. Those who are not gained in 
this sense, may nevertheless be gained to love and purity, to 
more enlarged sentiments of the unbounded grace of Jesus, and 
thus may be improved by our example. Let us therefore inva- 
riably follow after the things which make for peace, and tbinga 
wherewith one may edify another. * 
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Edinburgh, June 6th, 1777- 

At a General Meeting of the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 

Resolved, 

That the thanks of this Society be given to the 
Reverend Dr. Campbell, for his excellent Sermon 
preached this day before them ; and that he be de- 
sired to permit the same to be printed for the use 

of the SoQWty. 

Jam£3 Fobrest, Ckrk. 
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] Coiu I. 25. The Jboiiahness of God is wiser than tnen^ 

cmd the weakness of God is stronger than men. , 

XT would scarcely be possible to conceive a new religion at- 
tended with more disadvantageous circumstances than was the 
Christian rel^on on its first appearance ; and of which, conse- 
quently, the success in the world would, humanly speaking, be 
more improbable. Nothing could be worse adapted to the pre- 
judices that prevailed among Jews and Gentiles than its tenets : 
Nothing could be less accommodated to the universal depravity 
of manners than its precepts. Both the obscurity and the fate 
ii£ its Founder seemed alike insuperable obstacles to the ad- 
T&ncement of his cause. And as to the persons whom, under 
the title of Apostles, he selected to be the instruments of pro- 
mulging his doctrine, they were such as, in the judgment of 
all reasonable men, would have been sufficient, though every 
-other circumstance had been favourable, to render the scheme 
abortive. Truly, therefore, may we say, that if this counsel 
Gfr this work had been of men, it must have come to nought* 
Any one of the particulars above mentioned would have been 
enough to stifle it in the birth ; bow much more v/ould all of 
them when combined together? But there is no wisdom^ nor 
mderstdnding, nor counsel^ against the Lord*. His thoughts 
are not our thoughts^ neither are our ways his ways. Justly 
is this divine institution represented in the prophetic language 
under the emblem of a stone, something at first to appearance 
inconsiderable, cut out without hands, not by human skill or 
dexterity, which became a great mountain and filled the whok 
earth f . For the foolishness of God, as ye have it in the pas- 
sage read to you as the foundation of this discourse, is wiser 
thm men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 

• Piov. xxi. Sa 1 1^"*' ^ 34> 35. 
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The apostle, in these words, is far from insinuating that 
there can be any thing in the supreme nlJ-perJ'ecl mind analo- 
gous to what we understand by the terms foUy and weahiest. 
But, by an usual figure, he considers the extraordinary con- 
duct of Providence manifested in this new inslilntiou, under 
the denomination which the adversaries were pleased to give 
it ; and affirms, that the measures which the Ruler of the world 
had adopted, and which to them were foolishness, would be 
fouud to have more wisdom in them than the wisest plans of 
human contrivance ; and thut tlie means employed by Heaven, 
however weak they might be reckoned, would be strong enough 
to baffle all the most vigorous efforts of the eons of earth. Nay 
more, however shallow the measures, and however impotent 
the instruments may be, not in appearance but in reality, when 
attended only by natural and ordinary means, they will prove 
perfectly efficacious when attended by such as are supematariu 
and extraordinary. God, when he is pleased to interpose inira- 
culoitsly, can eltect his purpose not only without the interTcn* 
tion of man, but by such human agency as seems better calcu- 
lated to defeat the end than to promote it. This, we leam 
from the context, was, in several important respects, the cue 
with the first promulgation of the gospel. 

To throw light on this doctrine, and to point oat the use TC 
ought to make of it, shall, with the aid of Heaven, be the ul- 
timate scope of this discourse. The argument couched in my 
text, and illustrated in the concluding part of this chapter, anil 
the beginning of the next, may be thus expressed : " The hu- 
man and natural means originally employed for the propagation 
of the gospel, would, without the divine interposition, have 
proved both foolish and weak, and therefore utterly incapable 
of answering the purpose. The purpose was nevertheless by 
these means fully answered. Consequently they must have 
been accompanied with the divine interposition, and our reli- 
gion is of God, and not of man." I shall first therefore endea- 
vour to evince the trutli of the first proposition, and show the 
utter inabihty of the natural means employed in promulgating 
tho gospel, to effect the end. I shall next evince the truth of 
the second, pointing out the rapid and unexampled success of 
the means that were employed; — ami shall conclude wUh ob^. 
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serving the infiuciice which tho ohvious consequence of these 
deduLlions ought to have upon us, aud the Improvement wo 
ought to make of this tloctrine. 

I BEGIN with the unfitness of the means, that is, the natural 
and ordinary meana, admitted by infidels, as well as Christians, 
to have been employed ; for it ia of such means only I am here 
speaking. Let it be observed, that under this I comprehend 
the genius of the doctrine taught ; because, whether supenia- 
tural in its origin or not, it may have in it a natural fitness for 
engaging attention and regard, or, on the contrary, a natural 
tendency to alienate the minds of men, aud render thctn inat- 
tentive and averse. In this view, the spirit and character of 
the institution itself ought to be regarded as natural means, 
either of promoting, or of retarding, its propagation. Let us 
then examine briefly the two principal circumstances already 
suggested, the doctrine and the publishers. It is to the former 
that the term ^fiKitis/mess is more especially applied, as tccahnesa 
is to the latter. 

The doctrine of the cross, in particular, the great hinge of 
all, was, in every view, exposed to universal dislike and derision. 
Considered as an article of faith in this new religion, as exhi- 
biting the expiation of sin, aud consequently as the foundation 
of the sinner's hope of divine pardon and acceptance, to men 
principled as they were, it both shocked their understanding, 
and was humiliating to their pride. Considered as a practical 
lesson, and a warning of the treatment which the disciples 
might expect, when such horrible things had befallen their 
master, to follow whom in suffering they were specially called, 
nothing could tend more powerfully to alienate their will, being 
opposed by all their most rooted passions, love of liie, averaiou 
to pain, and horror of infamy. And even considered only as a 
memorable event in the history of him whom all the proselytes 
to this institution were bound to acknowledge as their lawgiver 
and king, it was exceedingly disgustful, being contradictory to 
ail the notions to which from infancy they had been habituated, 
ill regard to tho protection of Providence, and tho marks 
vhcrcby Heaven distiiiguiiilies its favourites destined for hu- 
nour and aulhorily. 
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Paul, accordiugly, takes particular notice of the bad reception 
thkh this doctrine met with from both Jews and Gcutiles, in 

nscqucucc of the inveterate prejudices entertained against IL 
The preaching of the cross, says he, is to them that perish, to 
them who reject and despiBe the gospel, foolishness ; hut to w 
who are saved, who by faith give it a grateful reception, it is 
the povjer of God *. However much the Jews and the Creeks 
differed from each other, in their religious principles, as well a* 
customs, they concurred in a most hearty detestatiou of ikit, 
which made so fundamental an article of the Christian dispen- 
sation. They viewed it differently, according to their diflcr- 
itional characters ; but the effect, an indignant rejection, 
WHS the same in both. Our apostle, who perfectly understood 
the difference, has marked it with the greatest accuracy. The 
Jews require a sign, an evidence of the interposition of Omni- 
potence, which may overpower their minds, and command an 
unlimited assent ; and the Greeks seek after wisdom, the eW 
borate productions of oratory and ingenuity, which may at once 
convince their reason, and gratify their curiosity ; butwepreadi 
Christ crucified ; a doctrine so far from suiting the iQcIiualioni 
of either, that to the Jews it is a stutnbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness. Both agree to reprobate tiiis doctrine, but 
differently according to their different tempers. To the He* 
brew, it is an object of abhorrence ; to the Grecian, of con- 
tempt. He adds, but to them who are called, those who are di- 
vinely instructed, both Jews and Greeks, Christ Ike power of 
God, and the wisdom of God f. 

Nor can wc justly wonder that so strange a doctrine as this 
4>f the cross, so repugnant to flesh and blood, should, upon the 
trial, prove so unwelcome tocaniiil men. Ifwc inquire botcher 
so little into the circumstances of the case, we shall find, that 
its reception could not have been any other than it was. Tlf 
Jewish nation was at thu time split into sects, which in ntaj 
things entertained opinions opposite to one another. XcTertlxy 
Jess, all who expected the Messiah, of whatever sect, concnntd 
in the belief that he would be, what the world calls, au illw 
ttious prince, a mighty conqneror, who would subdue kingdoio<i 
ftud citahiish for himself a new univeriiul monarchy, or seiulu 
• i Coi. ], 18. t ' '■<"■■ <■ IH— 2k 
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empire, (for of a spiritual kingdom they had no idea) wherein 
his own nation would he exalted above all the nations of the 
earth. From these sentimeots the Samaritans (however much 
they differed from the Jews in other reEpccts) seem not to have 
dissented; in these sentiments all our Lord's disciples bad been 
brought up ; and to these sentiments, in spite of the manifest 
tendency of his instructions and example, they, by their own ac- 
count, firmly adhered during hi.° life, and even for some time af- 
ter his resurrection. Nor do they seem ever to have relin- 
quished these sentiments, till the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
&fter the ascension, on that memorable day of Pentecost, on 
which the promulgation of the evangelical economy may proper- 
ly be said to have commenced. 

But it is not enough to say that the Messiah held forth to 
this people in the gospel, and that which the glosses and tra- 
ditions of the Rabbies had taught them to expect, were person- 
ages widely different. They were, in most respects, the reverse 
of one another. The people had not yet learnt, that God, 
though not in the tempest, the earthquake, nor the thunder, 
may yet be found in the sm-ill and feeble voice. Their heads 
were occupied with ideas of grandeur and majesty merely hu- 
man. When they were thinking of the royal palace, their at- 
tention was called to the shop of the artificer. Is not this t/ie 
carpenter* f say they, with a mixture of astonishment and con- 
tempt. Instead of riches and splendour, behold poverty and 
humility : For a potentate and warrior they had only a peaceful 
citizen. In lieu of one whose undertakings were, in the sight 
of all mankind, to be crowned with glory and success, they were 
presented with a man incessantly hunted by misfortune from his 
cradle to his grave; whose friends were few, and enemies in- 
numerable; one who in their eyes had nothing desirable, or, to 
adopt the expression of the prophet, had no form nor cofiieli- 
Jiessf; one who accordingly, from bis first appearance in pub- 
lic, was by all the men of power and influence hated, derided, 
defamed, persecuted, dishonoured, and at last cruelly murder- 
ed. But the stone which the builders rejected soon became the 
bead of the corner. 

t Im. ILLi. 2, 
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Prosperity and adversity have in all ages, and in all natioD^ 
had some influence on the judgments of men, in regard Id (t 
vine favour and aversion ; but on no nation had these extenul 
things a greater influence than on the Jewish; and under no 
dispensation or form of religion, true or false, more glarin^fi 
than under the Mosaic. There was something in that instiw* 
tion, it must be acknowledged, which naturally led the atten- 
tion to these outward distinctions between man and man. The 
promises and thrcatenings of the law, interpreted accotdiog 
to the letter, are of things merely temporal. That under tboc 
are couched the eternal things of the gospel, is not to be denied; 
tilings which were also typified by the established ceremonies 
and carnal ordinances. But it must be observed, that the lite- 
ral is the most obvious sense; the spiritual was perceived by 
those only whose faith or spiritual discernment put them in a 
capacity of seeing through the veil of symbolical language and 
ritual observances. For it ever did, and ever will hold, that tie 
secret o/l/ie Lord is with t/tem that fear him *. But in regard 
to the generality of the people, (I may almost say the wtwl^ 
the exceptions are so few,) that outward happiness or mitei^ 
were the standard by which they determined whether a penon 
were the object of the love or, of the hatred of Heaven, is a£ut 
that might be evinced, if necessary, from numberless paSEOj^ 
both of the Old Testament and of the New. And if this hokk 
in regard to what may be called the general tenor of a rnu't 
life, it holds more especially of bis death. To be adjudged tt 
the death of a malefactor hy the supreme tribuuol of the chosen 
people, they considered as an infallible mark of reprobation. 
How much more, when the very sort of death, suspension upon 
a tree, had a special malediction pronounced on it, which, as ui 
indelible stigma, had been engrossed in the body of their lav? 
fle that is hanged is accursed of God ^, Tiie Jews, according 
ly, to this day, distinguish our Saviour by the name of THB 
HANGED MAN, as the most disgraceful they can employ. Ve 
eannot then wonder, that to those whose minds were blinded 
through sensual affection and obdurate prejudices, and in respect 
of wliom, to adopt the apostle's similitude $, the veil which co- 
vered the face of Moses, too splendid for their weak organs, 

• p»i. ixT. 14. t D«ut, :«i. aa t a &.■■. ul it. 
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remained unremovcd, (we cannot, I say, wonder, that to them) 
the Messiah's cross should prove a st u in liliug -block. It in 
reality did so. The undoubted fact confirms the reasoning. 
And tlie reasoning is, from their avowed principles, so onquea- 
tioDable, as to be ef^uivalent to the clearest testimony of tlie 
fact. 

Nor were the prepossessions of Pagans less impregnable, 
though built on different grounds. Of all nations the Jewish 
was the most contemned and hated by bolh Greeks and Hu- 
mans. That their contempt and hatred were unreasonable, I 
readily allow. But it is only with the fact I am here concern- 
ed, and that is incontrovertible. It were easy, however, to ac- 
count for it from several peculiarities in the Jewish constitution, 
which made them be reckoned by others superstitious, uusod- 
able, intolerant, self-opiuioned, and untractahlc. Their refusal 
of all intercommunity with those of other nations in matters of 
religion, a thing unexampled amongst idolaters, their distinction 
of meats into clean and unclean, and their laws in regard to ab- 
lutions, which very much interrupted even their civil intercourse 
with Gentiles, conspired in alienating the minds of strangers. 
Though not deficient in courage and natural sagacity, iheir be- 
ing but little acquainted with the arts of war and governroeut, 
made them appear inconsiderable in the eyes of the Romans; 
their ignorance of philosophy and the fine arts rendered them 
despicable to the Grecians. It would not have been easy to 
make the people of either nation expect great beiiefils of any 
kind from a Jew. But to talk to them of such a one as their 
Messiah or Saviour, that is, as the terms were explained by the 
preachers, the purchaser of the remission of sins, of divine fa- 
vour, of eternal life and happiness, nay, as the person constituted 
by the Deity judge of all the earth, could, to men so ill affected 
to that people, hardly appear otherwise than as absolutely ridi- 
culous. How much then was the ridicule enhanced, when they 
were further informed, that this Messiah, this man of circum- 
cision, of the race of Jacob, had, like a common felon, and in 
company with common felons, suffered under a Roman procura- 
tor the infamous death of crucifixion ? 

It is not easy fur us, at this distance, to enter perfectly into 
the SGUlimcnts and feelings of men, whose maniicrs, opinions. 
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edncation, anil customs, were so totally Jiilerent from ours. It 
is more difGcult on this subject, on which our miuds have been 
BO long pre-occupietl, than on any other. The death of Cbriiti 
whom we venerate as our sovereig:i, our high priest, and teaeb- 
er in divine things, has, to us Christians, ennobled the cnits, 
the instrument of an event of such inefFabIc moment to the hu- 
3nan race. We can no longer behold it with the same eyes. 
It ia for this reason, that, in Christian countries, the use of il 
in punishing is universally abolished. Wc arc inclined to eon- 
Btder it as too honourable a destiny, for any after Jesus Christi 
of the posterity of Adam, to undergo. But in order to judge 
of the nppcnrancc and effect of a new doctrine, published la ■ 
remote period, we must, as much as possible, enter into the opi- 
nions and prepossessions that prevailed at the time. Conudei^ 
ed in this view, it is but just to observe, that crucifixion wu 
then, in the Roman empire, incomparably more disgraccfu] this 
any kind of death known in these days in any part of Christen' 
dom. No citizen of Home, how atrocious soever were his guilt, 
bow mean soever were his station, though the lowest mechanic, 
or the poorest peasant, could be subjected to it. If a man was 
not a slave, as well as a criminal, it was not in the power of any 
magistrate to dishonour him so far as to consign him to so ig- 
nominious a punishment. And though the privilege of lio- 
initns did not extend to every free subject of the empire ; so tu 
did the Roman sentiments prevail in regard to this mode of 
jiunishing, that it was held universally as in the last degree op- 
probrious. Conceive then the emotions which would natumlly 
arise in the minds of such people, when a man (a miserable cul- 
prit in their account) who had been compelled publicly to sub- 
mit to so vile an execution, so degrading, so shocking to hu- 
manity, was represented to them as the Son of the Most High 
God, and the Redeemer of the world. If to men so prepossess- 
ed as were the Jews, this doctrine could not fail to appear im- 
pious and execrable, (and for a time it did so even to the apos- 
tles) to men so prepossessed as were the Gentiles it could not 
fail to appear nonsensical and absurd. 

Nay, it is manifest from the writings of the early apologisU 
for Christianity, in the second and third centuries, that tbia 
doctrine continued long to be a principal matter of oHcDcc to 
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ibc ienorole^ of our religion, and was regarded by such aa an in* 
surmountable objection. They treated it as no better than 
madness, to place confidence in a man whom God had abandon- 
e^ to the scourge of the executioner, and the indelible re* 
proi^ch qf tb^ cross. Yet this doctrine was, fropi the beginnings 
^o far froni being taught covertly by the apostles, as one would 
hs^ve thought that a small share of political wisdom would have 
suggested ; it was so far from being dissembled, and palliated, 
that it appeared to be that particular of their religion, of whicb, 
in spite of the utter abomination it raised in others, in spite of 
^l the obloquy it brought upon themselves, they were chiefly 
ostentatious. With our apostle the cross qf Christ is a phrase 
\n familiar use for denoting the whole of this new economy* 
The foes of the gospel he calls enemies of the cross of Christ *. 
To the Corinthians, he says, he determined to know nothing 
among them, save Jesus Christy and him crucified f. The of- 
fence taken against Christianity he styles, tlie offence oftlie 
cross J. And the grand object of his glorying was what to 
others appeared the greatest scandal, the cross qf Christ. So 
fQuph in general (for your time does not admit my entering Into 
particulars) of the foolishness of the doctrine. 

Let us next consider the weakness of the instruments, the 
first missionaries of this new religion. What were they ? Wo 
ihould certainly think, that a trust of this kind, requiring the 
most consummate skill and address to manage properly, could 
pot, with the smallest hope of success, be committed to any, but 
pieuj who to great natural shrewdness, and acquired knowledge, 
)iad all the advantages that result from being acquainted with 
the world, and conversant in public life. If to these, wealth, 
iK^lity, and authority, were added, so much the better. But 
were the £rst publishers of the gospel men of this sort ? No- 
thing can be conceived more opposite. A few fishermen of 
palilee, and some others of the lowest class of the people, poor, 
ignprant, totally unacquainted with the world: without any 
visible advantages natural or acquired ; men who, before they 
received this extraordinary mission, had been obliged to drudge 
for bread within the narrow limits of a toilsome occupation, and 

• Philip. Ul. 18. t 1 Cor. ii. 2. \ Gal. v. 11. 
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bad probably never dared to open iheir mouth in pbces wbeM 
men of conJitioD (their betters, as we familiarly express it) were 
preseDt. Such were the agents employed in effecting the great' 
eat revoluiioii ever produced upon the earth. Was it in a ruile 
and onletlered age that this religion was first broached? or 
was il only to the ilhterate that its promulgators were charged 
to commanicate it? It was at the time when Rome was in (lie 
zenith of ber power ; it was at the time when all the Gredan 
arts and sciences shone forth in their meridian glory. It Wif 
iben that the»e plain, unexperienced men were com missioned 
Bot cautiously to impart this doctrine in a whisper, to peraoM 
sf a particular stamp, but to proclaim it to all indiscrimiiiateiTt 
M from the house-tops, to preach the gospel to every creature *. 
Tliese lowly ministers of Jesus did aeeordingly ptdilish it to thf 
Jews in the temple and in the synagogues, and to the GentHet 
in the forums of their cities, and in other places of public t^ 
mrt. Their nndauuted spirit and freedom, considering «W 
they were, did ittdeed amaze their superiors, and all who heard 
them. When the High Priest, and other menihers of llie 
Sanhedrim, ftiw tlic boldness of I'eler andjo/m. in the apirttnl 
and pertinent reply thev made, and perceived ^ia//Ae^ irrreiw- 
ieariKd and ignorant men, Ihei/ marctUedi. 

How different is the pohcy of Heaven, pordon the exprc»- 
vioA, from that of earth \ How truly is the matter represented 
in my context ! God hath chosen Uie foolish thiiigx of the tcorld 
to confound Ute icise ,- and God hath chosen the treuA things 1/ 
the world to confound the things irhich are nighty ; tmd base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, hath GW 
chosen, yen, and things which are not, to bring to Hotiglit lAiMff* 
that are, that no flesh should glory in his prraence }, Ths 
apostles were very sensible of their defects, in respect of mtutal 
ulents, rank, and education; they knew well, that by men of 
fashion, men of the world, they were counted as theJUIh ^tkt 
tcorld, and the offscottring nf all things $. But as their (t*l 
was kindled solely in behalf of the cause of their master, they 
never affected to conceal or extenuate these defects. ITiey 
neither ditdninfully undervalued those acquired advantage* 
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ii^hicti they had noi, but which were podftesked by many cf their 
afitagdnists, nor vainly arrogated to themselves any merit from 
the auccesa that attended their preaching; Their humble lan- 
guage waS) We have this treasure^ the doctrine of the gospel, 
|he inestimable riches of Christ, in earthen vessels > not vessels 
'of gold or silver, as men of eminence among the great and 
ieaifndd might be called, but vessels of the very coarsest ma- 
terials, those denominated thd dregs of the pedjple, that the ex^ 
ceBency of ihe power may be ofGod^ and not of%is *. 

We are apt to attend but carelessly to the report of facts to 
which our ears have been long familiariaed. Such is that of 
the low condition of those who were the first heralds of the 
gospel of peace. Besides, to us the very title apostles con- 
ireys certain ideas of r&spect and dignity^ which, as it were, hide 
from us the meanness and obscurity of their outward state. In 
order, therefore, to rouse our attention to this circutnstancc, of 
the utmost importance to the right understanding of my ar- 
gument, let us consider what would be, I say not probably, but 
certainly^ the effect of such an attempt in our own age and na- 
tion, made by such ill-provided, and, as we should say, despi- 
cable instruments, unaided from above, in opposition to all the 
established powers, religion, laws, atid learning of the country. 
Yet we have no reason to believe that our fishermen ^re, in 
Miy respect, inferior to the fishers of those days on the lake of 
Gennesaret. It would not perhaps be difficult to prove, that in 
point of education, in this part of the island at least, they are 
even superior. But to render the parallel complete, and to make 
it tally perfectly with the infidel hypothesis about the promul- 
gation of the gospel, we must conceive something still more 
fnarvellous; namely, that a few such men in this country, so 
wretchedly accoutred, so unfurnished with human means, friend- 
leas and pennyless, unacquainted with every language biit their 
mother-tongue, of which they can speak only a provincial and 
liarbarous dialect, form the vast project of traversing Holland, 
Trance, Germany, and the other countries on the continent, in 
order to make converts abroad, to impose on all mankind, and 
to publish throughout the world a scheme of doctrine they had 

• 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
o2 
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previously concerted among themselves. With the least re* 
flection we sec the absolute impracticability of such a. plan, 
when brought home to ourselves. Indeed it is so glaringly ita- 
practicablo, that it ia not easy for ns to conceive that such an 
extravagance could ever enter into the heads of men in their 
senses. Yet not one jot better equipped were the apostles, if 
we abstract from supernatural aid, than such projectors as I 
have now supposed. In poiuC of language, a most essential 
eireumstance, they could be no way superior *. 

Now the nature of things, my brethren, was the Bame Uien 
that it is at present, and means which we perceive now to b« 
perfectly inadequate, must have heen always so. I do not talk 
of the improbability that such sort of men .should, at tlie -risk 
of peace, liberty, life, and every thing valuable, and withent 
- any imaginable motive, have conceived a project so fantattii^ 
because so totally beyond their sphere, as that of subverting tH 
the religious establishments on the face of the earth, of extii* 
pating at once opinion.'!, ceremonies, laws, which had subsisted 
for many centuries, and even whole orders in society, by s«b* 
Gtituting, in lieu of all these, a new theory of theirs, founded 
in a false story of their own devising. Nor do f talk of itiB 
absurdity of imsgioing, as some have done, that men who were 
neither fools nor mad (and if they had heen either, their suc- 
cess would not have been less unaccountable) should, in a mat* 
tcr entirely subjected to the testimony of their senses, have im- 
posed upon themselves, and thought they were promoting tnilb, 
if it was not so. But I talk at present of the impossibility of 
such agenis succeeding by natural means, in such a design, 
however formed. To account for the success, therefore, we 
must nccei^sarily admit the divine original of the whole, and 
have recourse to the concurrence of him who calleth the tktpgt 
that are jwt as titough titey were \, and who alone can destroy 

■ Tbespmch of the cammnn people hu alws 
Tfearliice, Wfl faaT« na reason to thmk thut 
■wai pret'eralile to that oC Pctir. Yet ho wna ilftcclrd nt Jeruanlciii by ■ •«• 
vnut maid, Troin hig uncuulb idiom and accent, to be n CHlilmn ; at it line 
when, ne mayMicTe, ht would gladly have ooiiMBled bU coantry, \ij dh- 
Sulaiog bla tongue, ir It iiail been in hia pon-er. Matlb. nvL 73. 
t Rom. iv. 17. 
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the wisdont of the wise, and bring to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent, WUb sticli an almighty asMstunt, aiKl iiutlii.i^ 
less will account for it, they might well be superior to I'ear iihil 
^prehension, anil might boldly challeuge all humun opposition, 
aud say, JVltert is t/te wise ? whtre is the scribe. ? where is the 
dispvl£r of this world? Hath not God made foolish tlie wisdota 
of this world *. 

But it will perhaps be urged, that the apostle Paul ought to 
be considered as an exception from the general remark 1 have 
been esplaining. Was not he a man of letters, bred up at the 
feet of Gamalieli a famous Jewish doctor, aud iut>tructed in all 
the scriptural and traditionary learning of the Jews ? Nay, does 
it not appear, that he was not altogether unacquainted with 
the writings of the Grecian poets? It is indeed true; and as 
we judge of every thing by comparison, so when he is compared 
with his brethren in the apostolate, he may be denominated 
learned. But it ought to bo observed, that as his learning con- 
sisted chiefly, I might almost say solely, in the Scriptures, and 
the rabbinical doctrine of the Pharisees, it is notorious in bow 
little esteem that kind of erudition was among the Gentiles, of 
whom he was eminently the apostle. Of whatever account, 
therefore, this knowledge miglit have been, had his mission 
been only or chitfly to the Jews; I must think, it was of very 
little, if any at all, to the Greeks and Romans. To them all 
Jewish literature appeared no better than unintelligible, and 
tberafore insignilicatit, jargon; or, as GalJio, the proconsul of 
Achaia, contemptuously styled it, questions afu'urds and names, 
€md of Uteit law \. Whatever use Paul might have made of 
bis learning, in disputing with the Jewish doctors, it could he 
of no service in his disputes with the philosophers of Greece, 
and the literati of Rome, it is reraarkabie, therefore, that the 
only man among the first preachers of the gospel, who was in 
any degree qualified to cope with the learned men of Judea, 
was not sent to them, but to nations amongst whom his Hebr 
laistic knowledge could give Iiira no advantage. Whereas Per 
Iw, who is by way of eminence styled the apostle of the CirT 
cumcisiou, as the other is of the Gentiles :{:; (Peter, 1 say), 
^ough of their own country, was but one of the untaught rabble, 
».! Cm. J. J9, 2tt t Atta itliL Ij. \ GuL ii. 7, 8. 
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wlio, on aofouiit of the meanness ol' their birth and station, ii 
well as their ignoranee, were by the haughty Gcribes and tuIgii 
accounted the refuse of the earth. TImpeople, say they, toAs 
know not the law, art cursed *. Nor could Paul, in respect of 
ranlc, claim great superiority over the rest. He was only a 
handicraftsman, having been bred a tent-maker; a businen 
which be occasionally exercised, for tbo support of himsdf and 
his attendants, during bis apostleship. 

Ay but had not this man all the advantage resulting from tbe 
Grecian arts of logic and rhetoric ? Did he not speak their lan- 
guage with elegance and purity? I know the apostle has had 
some strenuous and well-meaning advocates^ especially among the 
modenie, not infidels, but Christians, who, with more leal than 
judgment, have maintained the affirmative. I am far from 
denying, that this eminent servant of our Lord possessed con- 
siderable talents, in respect of natural eloquence, depth of 
thought, strength of reasoning, and nervousness of expression. 
But that his Greek diction was pure and classical, or that ia 
composing he followed the rules laid down by rhctorieiaus, wo 
have the greatest reason to deny. His works that are extant, 
do, to every able and candid judge of these matters, showtiM 
contrary. The contrary was admitted by the best critics snti 
orators among the Greek fathers, who must be allowed nOM 
capable of judging of propriety, Snency, and harmony, in theU 
native tongue, than any modern can be in a dead and ford^ 
language -|-. Further, the contrary is frankly owned by the 
apostle himself. Nay, he insists, that according to the diviae 
counsel it must be so, this being of a piece with all the other na- 
tural means Gud had employed in the work. Thus he was iod 
to preach the gospel, as he tells us in the context, not with tri«. 
dom of wards. Why ? Z,est the cross of Christ should be motk 
of none effect %. Shall we then maintain his oratorical talents 
in spile of himself, and in spite of the irrefragable reason he ad- 
duces from the analogy of the divine procedure, in this whole 
dispensation? It would be paying him but a bad compliment, to 
extol his elocution at the expcnce of his veracity! for we are 
under a necessity of denying one or other. It .appears, that Im 
enemies made a handle of the rudeness and iucleganco of his 

• Johu *li. -1.9. t '>"='' "''"' *J"l(l" and CbrpoMoiu. | I Co.'. i. IT. 
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style, to injure hia reputatLan, especially at Curiiith, wlicre ora- 
tory was much in vogue. But though he viiulii^atcs himself 
from their other censures, ho invariably admits the truth of this, 
'Flwugh rude in tpeec/i, says he, yet not in knoicledge ". And, / 
came not with excellency of speech, or of wiatfom ^. And, the 
things of God we speak, not in the words which man's wisdom 
ieachetAp Agaiu, 3/*/ speech, and my preaching, waa not 
with eniicing words of man's wisdom. He ossifrns tlic leascD, 
the same in import with that given formerly, that your faith 
ahovM not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God§, Speaking of their sentiments concerning him, His let- 
ters nay they, are weighty and powerful, but his bodily presence 
in weak, and his speech contemptible \\. The power ascribed to 
bis letters undoubtedly refers to the sense conveyed in thera, 
and the ardour of spirit by which they are animated. That 
they did not conceive any part of their merit lo the purity or 
harmony of the style, is manifest from the latter pait of the cha- 
racter, especially when compared with what is repeatedly aehnow- 
Icdged ill other places. Paul ihcrcforu had neither tlie graces 
of person, nor the orrtamcnts of elocution, to recommend or en-- 
force his doctrine. His language to Greek ears tuust have ap- 
peared idiomatieal, not to say barbarous. And as his sort of 
learning was but ill adapted to the people of Greece, Italy, or 
Asia Minor, amongst whom his mission chiefly lay, he did not 
possess that superiority over the other apostles which is com- 
monly imagined. Justly therefore might we apply to a Chris- 
tian who should zealously assert the classic purity of our apos- 
tle's style, the rebuke which our Lord once gave to Peter, on 
an occasion not unsimilar: ITtou savourest not the things that 
be of God, but the things that be of men % The weakness, the 
infirmity, or, if you will, the insufficiency of these messengers 
of the new covenant, was their glory, and their boast. Their 
motive was, that the power of Christ might rest upon them •*, 
aod be manifested by them. To men of the world, indeed, 
(he doctrine appeared uot more foolish, than the ministry was 
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I have now, as I proposed in the first place, shgwn the in- 
ability of the natural means erapioyed in promulgalhig the gos- 
pel, to effect the end. 
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I proceed to consider, secondly, the rapid and unexampled 
s of the means that were employed. Ab to the rapidity 
of the snccesB, need I use many words to evince a point so 
evident, and so universally acknowledged ? The enuon of tjcrip- 
ture was not finished, that generation had not passed, when Jesiil 
Christ had disciples and churches in Judea, S&maria, Syiii) 
Phenicia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, the countries of Asia Minor, 
Greece, Macedonia, Italy, ligypt, and as far as Ethiopia 
This we learn, partly from the books of the New TestaiMD^ 
partly from the authentic remains of the aposrolic fathetfc 
Whilst tho faith of the gnspe! was deeply rooted in alt ihow 
who professed it ; whilst nothing but faith could indiitc any one 
to make the profession ; whilst the professors thomsclvcs were 
ssed on every side with the most violent persecutions, — 
the church of Christ, in spite of all opposition, and every spe- 
cies of discouragement, increased daily. In less than three cen- 
es, for I reckon not from the birth of Christ, but as in > 
computation of this kind we ought to reckon, from the first 
publication of the gospel at Jernsalem on tho day of Pentecost, 
(in less than three centuries) Christianity having pierced inl« 
Gaul, Spain, Britain, and the African eounlrioa lying on tiit 
Mediterranean, became the predominant religion of tlie Itomait 
Empire, which comprehended the greater and better part of the 
then known world. Nor was its extent hmited by the empire. 
It did indeed, with wonderful celerity, overspread the most po- 
pulous countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Since its 
establishment by human laws, it has been put on so different a 
fooling, and the methods taken for propagating it, have beet)^ 
on some occasions at least, so completely altered, and so Ulllc 
warranted by the spirit and precepts of that religion, that the 
success or want of success of these methods can hardly allect 
our present argument. 

Now, OS it is admitted on all hands, that the success of the 
first preachers of the gospel was great and rapid, I mniiitaiB 
that it still remains unexampled. I do not meat) to state j 
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conipiuisdQ between conversion and conquest; between sub- 
duing the mind by persuasion, by what our apostle emphaticalijr 
calls the foolishness of preaching *, and conquering the body by 
the sword. In the one, both the reason and the will are gained 
by teaching ; in the other, a feigned assent is sometimes ex- 
ICMTted by violence, and maintained by terror. It does not there^ 
fore in die least concern my argument, what the success was of 
the Mahometan, I say not doctrine, but arms. Their engine 
was war, nbt preaching. The iircapons of their warfare were 
carnal, those of the gospel spiritual. Their aim was submission, 
not belief; the external profession of the mouth, not the internal 
conviction of the understanding. When the like methods came 
to be adopted by Christians, (for too soon, alas ! they were 
adopted^ a sure sign that the religion of Jesus was then grossly 
corrupted and debased) the success is doubtless to be accounted 
for in the same manner. Every candid person will admit, that 
the success of Charlemaign over the Saxons, is no more an 
evidence of divine favour, than that of Mahomet over the Arabs. 
But when all attempts of this Icind are set aside, one will per- 
haps be at a loss what to briixg into comparison with the first 
promulgation of the gospel. It is not, however, for want of 
numerous and repeated trials, even in the way of preaching ; 
but when the effect is inconsiderable, or not correspondent to 
the expectation raised, the attempt itself comes gradually to be 
eithel: quite forgotten, or little minded. Crusades, wars, and 
massacres, have not been the only methods employed by Rome, 
not over-scrupulous about the means, when the advancement ctf 
tbe hierarchy, that is, the extension of her empire, is the end. 
She knows how to employ preachers, as well as inquisitors^ exc^ 
cutioners, and soldiers. Nay, it is no more than doing her jus- 
tice to acknowledge, that no church whatever, no state, no so- 
ciety, has done half so much in this way as she has done. But 
with what cfibct ? Has there appeared, in any part of the world, 
even where her missionaries have been most numerous, any 
fruits of their missions which bear a resemblance to the fruits so 
quickly produced every where by the apostles of our Lord ? Let 
the most sanguine votaries of that church, who know any thing 
of the matter, say so, if thoy dare. 

♦ 1 Cor. L 21.' 
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What then is the reason of the diSerence ? Had tlie latter 
the BpDstlea of our Lord, any advantages [observe I speak of 
human and natural advantages) which the former, the Popibh 
iBiBaionaries, had not? Quite the reverse. Every sueli advan- 
tage has been on the side of the missionary, not one on the side 
of the apostle. They are not Ignorant artilieers of the lowest 
lHass whom Rome engages in such a business. She has loo 
much worldly wisdom (notwithstanding her arrogant and iiiA 
very consistent pretence to miraclee) ever to employ such loei- 
sengers. Neither do her apostles go without the utmost pre- 
paration, that not only a learned education, according to the 
times, can give them, but such particular instructions, study, 
Aud discipline, as will serve best to qualify them to accommodate 
themselves to those to whom they are sent, to gain upon the 
people, and to bear with fortitude the difRcultics and hardships 
they may be obliged to encounter. It is plain, therefore, that 
she puts no confidence in her supernatural powers, and acts pte- 
cieely as though sho were conscious she had none. Indeed 
since the establishnieDt at Home of the congregation de pnplh 
gandajide, no attention, no pains, no expcncc, have been spaied^ 
that could serve for procuring all necessary information in re- 
gard to the languages, arts, manners, and customs, of the dif- 
ferent nations and tribes to whom it is judged proper to seiiil 
preachers ; that they may be furnished, as much as possible, 
with every human and natural assistance for the work in which 
they are engaged. Yet what has been the success hitherto ? If 
one were to judge hy the exaggerated accounts that have some' 
times been given by the missionaries themselves, we should 
think them wonderful indeed. But if we judge by the more 
impartial representation a given hy others, or by, what is still a 
better criterion, the remaining eSects of their missions, we must 
pronounce them inconsiderable. In many places there is not 
now a vestige of their labours. In other places, the traces that 
have been left are, I may say, equivocal, as well as few. Fa- 
ther Charlevoix, one of their own people, in his account ol' the 
North American savages, observes, that the missions had been 
very unsuccessful among them; and, what is more surprising, 
mentions one missionary, who had ingratiated himself su Eu 
with one of thtir tribes, that they would even have ehoscu him 
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■SMr their chief, who nevertheless had not been Bblc to persuade 
otie single person among them to embrace Christianity*. 

Well, but if the utteinpts have not proved so successful in 
the West, what wanders in the way of conversion have not beon 
performed by a. Saint Francis Xavicr and his associates in the 
East ? Indeed there is no man in these latter ages who has been 
so much, and I believe so deservedly, eelebrutcd for hit labours 
in this way, as this friar, whom Home haa dignified with the 
title of t/ie Apostle of the Indies. He was certainly a most 
zealous promoter of a cause which he doubtless believed to 
be the cause of God. His pious intentions deserve the comr 
mendatioa of those who can pity his errors <iml absurdities. 
Regard to the voice of conscience, even though a mi&iiiformeil 
conscience, is stiil respectable. Bpt is it nol well known, that 
this famous missionary was not only a man of learning, the best 
that was then to he had, but, along with his companions, acted 
under the auspices of the viceroy of Goa, the metropolis of the 
Fortuguose settlements in India? and where, for tlie greater 
security of the faith, they soon thought proper to establish [he 
inquisition. Is it not evident, that in most places where thg 
tnissionarles exercised their function, they were under the pro- 
tection of the victorious fleets and armies of the king of Portu^ 
gal ? And even where these had not reached, the terror of their 
name had reached, and was of no Htlle service to these itinerant 
teachers. How unlike the case oi the poor fishermen of Ga- 
lilee ! Miracles indeed, stupendous miracles, were pretended 
to by them, and those of their party. For we have only the 
representations of one side. It is surprising they were so often 
at a loss for one miraculous power, the gift of tongues, so com- 
mon iu the primitive church, which would have been of greater 
service to them than all the rest together. This however they 
laudably supplied the best way they could, by the use of mter- 
preters, as well as by study and ajiplicatiou. 

An eminent French preacher of the last century has afHrraed, 
in a panegyrical sermon on this apostle of the Pope, that he 
Spread the light of the gospel through more than three thou- 
Ijid leagues of country, and subjected no less than fifty-two 
iltgdpms to Jesus Christ. These arc big words; But wherCj 
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I pray, is that country? aud where are those kingdoms? Thtj 
is rather too violent an hyperbole, even for an orator. Tlie 
conquests made by the Portoyucsc arma, in iike manner as those 
made since by other European powers, Protestant as well u 
Popish, are not surely to be called kingdoms converted by 
preaching the gospel. Yet, abstracting from these settlement!, 
or, if ye will, usurpations, it would be difficult to point out » 
much as one of those fifty-two kingdoms subdued to ChriA 
Of the same kind is that other assertion in the same discourse, 
that Xavier has more than repaired in the East all the hurt 
done to Rome by Luther, and Calvin, and the other roloricen 
(hercsiarchs, as he terms them) in tlio West. Can there be ■ 
clearer demonstration of the little regard that is due to the word 
of a panegyrist and partyman? At this day, even til the East) 
those reformers have more disciples than Rome has. But, ahui 
it is not by what the apostle calls the foolishness of preacMtlg 
that disciples have been gained there to either side. 1^ 
g;reatcr part have been transplanted from Europe, or are the 
descendants of those who were first transplanted thither. The 
test are the cftiicls more of conquest than of conversion. 

But what shall be said of the wonderful success of Xavier 
in the islands of Japan? It was indeed as signal as it hu 
proved transitory. Nothing could be more promising than the 
appearances were for some time. But there was a latent seed 
of corruption in the doctrine which those missionaries unknow- 
ingly misnamed the gospel, that, springing up, produced a plen- 
tiful crop of its ordinary fruits, pride, ambition, violence, and 
faction. These provoked a persecution, which quickly termi- 
HBted in the total extinction of that infant church. Francis 
8olier, a Jesuit, who writes the ecclesiastic history of Japan, 
expresses bis astonishment, that God should have pcrmillod the 
blood of so many martyrs to be shed, without serving (as in the 
first ages of Christianity) as a fruitful seed for producing atw 
Christians. But this can be no matter of wonder to the intel- 
ligent believer. The truth is, the cause was not taore diffe*- 
ent at that time, (though under the same name) from what rt 
had been, than were the usual methods by which it was propa- 
gated. ' The Christianity of the sistcoutb century,' says a Ule 
writer, ' had no ri^ht to hope for the same favour and 
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^ ikm from' God, as the Christianity of the three first ceotnries^ 

* The latter was a benign, gentle, and patient religion, whieh 
f recommended to subjects submission to their sovereign, and 
^ dkl not endeavour to raise itself to the throne by rebelliom 
f Bat the Christianity preached to the infidels of the sixteenth 
f century was far different. It was a bloody, murderous leli-* 
f gion, that had been inured to slaughter for five or six hundred 
^ years. It had contracted a very long habit of maintaining and 
< aggrandizing itself by putting to the sword all that resisted it* 
^ Fires, executions, the dreadful tribunal of the inquisition, cru- 

* sades, bulls exciting subjects to rebellion, seditious preacbers^ 
^ conspiracies, assassinations of princes, were the ordinary me^ 

* thods employed against those who refused submission to its 

* orders *.' The ingenuous confession of a Spaniard, moro 
honest, it wou)d appear, than wise, may be pleaded in justifies^ 
^ion of the sanguinary . precautions taking fay the Emperor of 
Japan. , Being asked by the king of Tossa, one of the Japanese 
^sles, and probably one of the fifty-two kingdoms mentioned by 
Bourdaloue, How the king of Spain got possession of so greaf 
an extent of country in both hemispheres ? he answered frank-* 
ly. That be used to send friars to preach the gospel to foreign 
nations ; and that, after having converted a considerable nuuH 
)ier of Heathens, he sent bis forces, who joining with the new 
converts, conquered the country. The Christians in that island 
(such Christians as they were] paid dear for this indiscreet con-^ 
fession. Poor then, if we may judge by the present effects^ 
has been the success of their missions among barbarians. Havci 
they succeeded better in civilized nations ? Their missions ii| 
China, it is true, have subsisted for centuries. But will the 
pandid and judicious, even of that communion, say, that the 
consequences have been proportioned to what might have beeii 
expected from the assiduity, labour, and expence bestowed oi| 
them ? Most Roman Catholics themselves consider the greater 
part of the Chinese proselytes, as more than half Pagans! still. 
What will Protestants then reckon them ? 

I know not any thing done by Romanists in modern times, 
that appears more favourable, than what has been effected by 
some Jesuits in the inland parts of South America, in the 

* Generfd Dictioiiary^ Article Japan, Note £. 
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country called Paraguay. But of this, I am afraid, we ha»« 
not as yet sufficient knowledge to enable us to form a judgment 
that can be depended on. Some tilings, however, will deserre 
our notice, that we may be satisfied that there is no similarity 
in this ease to the primitive publication of the gospel. In the 
first place, those Jesuits are to be considered more as the 
founders of a polity than as the publishers of a religion. He- 
ligion indeed makes an essential part of their establishment: 
still it ia but a part. Nothiiig could be more opjiosite to the 
conduct of the apostles, whose sole object (ras to preach the 
doctrine aud law of Christ, and, wiiliout interfering in the lesil 
with the rights of civil governors, to bring men every where 10 
the obedience of the faith. I observe, secondly, that instead of 
those poor, illiterate, and obscure men, who first promulged W 
the world the everlasting gospel of the Son of God, we ha« 
here some select members of an opulent, learned, and political 
■ociety, who were careful to be previously instructed in the lan- 
guage, manners, and religious ohscrvancea of the people whom 
they were to teach; men who had most attentively studied the 
policy of the nncieni South American states, particularly of the 
Incas of Peru, and the arts they had successfully employed in 
subduing the ferocity of their neighbours. I observe, thirdly, 
that it was more by insinuation, and indirectly, than by open 
and professed teaching, that the knowledge of Christianity was 
Introduced by them. Tlieir direct and only object lonj; ap- 
peared to he to teach those savages agriculture, the most neccft- 
aary manufactures, the art of building, and the other arts most 
conducive to civilization; and when in ^his way they had suffi- 
ciently recommended themselves to tlieir confidence, to take oc- 
casion of inculcating, especially on the children intrusted to 
their care, their religious principles. The method of the apos- 
tles was much shorter; they did not find the least necessity far 
such artificial management. -vl 

Nor was it only in South America that the Popish i»i*B^| 
aries found it convenient to recur to these arts. Of how nnH 
■ consequence it has been for promoting the success of the Chi- 
nese mission, that those charged with it were able mathemnti- 
cians, astronomers, geographers, physicians, and natural pfajb* 
sophers; and how much their knowledge in the sciences 
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Hftivd to procure tliem the attention and rtsjiect of flie natives, 
all the world knows. Wliere was the man of these modem 
apostles, who could say, as the apostle Paul, the poor Hebrew 
■rtisBii, did to the CoriutlHans, delfrminfil not to know any 
tldnff amontj you, save .Te.wiS Christ, ami him cntcijied f 8hort, 
wc may helievc, Would have been their abode in China, and in 
other places loo, had they proceeded on tliia plan. Hut Paul 
needed nol to depend on any human supplements or assistances 
whatener. Nothing indeed could be more unhkc, or rather 
greater contrasts, in all respects, than the first ambassadors and 
the last, those of Jesus Christ and those of the Roman Pon- 
tiff. The last were possessed of those accomplishments which 
preserved them from appearing despicable to any; the manifest 
superiority of their knowledge in the elegant, as well as in 
tHHiiy of the nsot'ul arts, made them be respected as almoiit 
n superior order uf beings, even by those whom they could not 
persu.tde lo lurn Christian. The first, on the contrary, on ac- 
count of iheir low rank, and ignorance of the arts of civiliied 
life, were aektiowledged to be, in many respects, but weak antl 
contemptible instruments, even by those who were converted by 
their ministry. This wns evidently the case of him who of 
them all had the best pretensions to knowledge and edncalioit. 
Not to metilton the pageantry, even the rich ssccrdotal vest- 
ments used by the Romish clergy in their worship are naturally 
fitted to make an impression on the senses, not only of bar- 
barians, but of the weak and superstitious even of polished no- 
tions. How different must the ordinary and homely gnnneiits 
of the primitive preachers have appeared, worn constantly in 
their peregrinations I for they were not permitted to carry with 
them so much as a change of raiment *. Nor is this so trivial 
a eireumstaiice as to some perhaps, on a superficial view, it will 
appear. Yet after all, with every human and natural advan- 
tflffc, what have been the fruils of the last labours compared 
with those of the first? Have we not gotten ample reason, in 
this view also, to adopt the apostle's words, and, on contrasting 
Christ's humble delegates to the accomplished ambassadors of 
Home, to say, fl'hiire, now, is /he in'se? lehere is the scribe f 
where is tlie disputer vftkis VMrld? Hath not God madefooi- 
• yimh. X. 10,— Luke 1i. 3. 
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isJi tJte wisdom of this world 9 For God hath chosen thefoditli 
things of this world to cot/found l/ie wise, the weak to copfouad 
tite mighty, tite base and the d^pised, yea and tltiw/s titat art 
fioti to bring to nought thingi that are, t/iat nojksh should glory 
in his presence. For tlie foolishness of God is wiser t/um tnai, 
a»d the weakness of God is stronger than men. If riches and 
learning, and the most refined policy, with the coimtcuance Rtul 
support of the secular potrers, cannot, though combhicd, accom- 
plish what, in opposition to all these, is ctfeiitcil wilh ease b)' 
poverty and illiterate simplicity, can we hesitate amamnitiu 
pronouncing, This is t/iefnger of God? 

■ I proceed, in the last place, to the improvement we ought to 
make of the doctrine now explained. 

The first uae it points to, is to strengthen ourfnith in theiffl- 
*ine original of the holy religion we profess. ■ 'i'his iS' tfaeiin- 
mediate conclusion of the premises I have been illustrating ipMl 
supporting. For if there was an utter hiability in the nalOfil 
means employed in propagating the ;;ospel, without uivinckjb- 
tcrpositioti, to cfi'ccttintc the end ; if the end nevcrthelaas.liH 
by these me:ins been effectuated in a way which no liuiDanHJ 
natural advantages whatever could emulate, it must bavcihHD 
accompauied by divine interposition. Our religion is thenSait 
of God, and not of man. 

If we do not enjoy the advantages of being cyc>witncesot 
of present miratlcs, we have auificient evidence of those perfotm- 
ed ill anciejit times. \Vc have not only the amplest sitd mott 
unexceptionable testimony that they were performed, but we 
have so many and so remarkable consequeucca of tha pcrfor- 
maitce, as it is utterly impossible for ua otherwise to acooiiot 
for. Nor ia this a modern view of the matter, arising, «# 
might he supposed, from our ignorauee, and the distanc* of 
that period. It is, on the contrary, a Very ancient and striking 
argument ; and seems, from the first ceasing of miraculous poll- 
ers, to have affected every judicious and reilccting ChrisiiBn. 
Observe how Augustine, who lived about fourteen hundnd 
years earlier than we, and who had good occasion to know whtit 
the effects of the apostolic labours had been, argues villi tlw 
iufidcls of his day from the same topic. ' Jf,' says he, ' yo will 
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* not believe tbe mirncles of tlie apostles, yc must at lenst bc- 

* licve this miracle, that the world was, by such instruments, 

* without miroclei, converted.'' Tins was, in his judgment, as 
it is, for the reasons 1 have assigned, also, lu mine, more in- 
credible, or, if ye will, more miraculous, than ail the miracles 
which the gospel requires us to believe. I repeal it, the reali- 
ty of the supernatural facts recorded in holy writ, is the ooly 
plausible, the only rational account that can be given of the et- 
fects produced, both on the first propagators of the faith them- 
selves, and on their hearers, Jews and Gentiles of all denomina- 
tions. On every other hypothesis, at every step I advance, I 
tDCet with difficulties iusurmountable. To say, that these poor, 
simple, unbred, ignorant, timid men, purposely devised so un- 
feasible an imposture, and, wretchedly ill-provided as they were 
for so desperate an enterprise, attempted at all risks to persuade 
the world, on their won!, to receive it, is to me an absurdity 
equal to any that can be found in the most legendary perfor- 
mance. I do not find il one jot more .tdmissiblc, to affirm, that 
they had previously imjiosed upon themselves, and believed 
the falsehoods they advanced. No enthusiasm, no fanaticism, 
nothing less than insanity, will account for such delusion, in a 
matter, not of opinion or speculation, but (as It was to them) of 
«ense, of sight, and feeling. And if to alt their other disad- 
vantages, they were really insane, or franlic, their success vrill, 
if possible, be still more wonderful. Such is the misfortune of 
the infidel solutions of this matter, that if you attempt to lighten 
apy part of their scheme of those weights that oppress it, yo« 
are sure to lay a heavier load on some other part. And indeed, 
without the addition of madness or idiocy, the success of such 
Men in such an undertaking, snpposing no interposal of Hea- 
veO) requires a greater share of credulity to admit, than will be 
£>and requisite in a reasonable Christian. 

God has not, in respect of revealed, any more than in re- 
tpect of natural religion, left himself without a witness. Suffi- 
cient evidence has been and will be always given. But difler- 
Cnt sorts of evidence suit the different stages of the church. 
Visible miracles wore proper, they were even necessary, to at- 
test a revelation pretending to be from God; an event really 
oijacuJouS) but ueeding attestation, because not sensibly so to 
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those who did not receive it immcdiateJy from Hearen. Tbc 
fniiu produced by the miracles then wrought, and which, on 
erery other suppositiou hut the truth of the mirades, are totalij 
inexplicable ; and the lulBlment of prophecies then ginen, 
which we may call intelligible, if not palpable, raiiadcs, are the 
evidences that suit more the maturity of the church. The in- 
timiiic evidence arisiug from the nature and genius of the dis- 
pensation itself, belongs alike to every period. I'hiogs art 
better balanced than we imagine. In the third and fourth cen> 
luries they had a nearer, and therefore doubtless a distincter 
view of the amaaing success which had attended the first pteadi* 
ing of [he gospel, not uith;. landing all the disadvantages iht 
preachers laboured under. But then they could not know M 
well from experience as we of latter ages may, that it is not tt 
the power of all human talents, natural and acquired, thaogb 
combined together, to produce a parallel to that success. 

Let us nut therefore fancy ourselves excused in our unbelief 
or disobedience, because we have not precisely that sort of evi- 
dence which others liad. It we resist sufGcient evidence, we are 
eijually culjiablc with those who were regardless of all the proofk, 
those demonstrations of the Spirit and of power, that were given 
by our Lord and his apostles. If we do not enjoy the advan- 
tages of those of that age, we do not labour under (heir disad- 
vantages, which are more considerable tliun we perhaps are 
aware of. Such are the inveterate prejudices which their edu' 
cation had infused, in direct opposition to the doctrine, and the 
contempt, nay even the ridicule, which the paltry appearance 
(as ill the language of the world we should term it) of thotc 
heavenly ambassadors, could not fail to create. These things 
tend more to preclude attention and inquiry than men are apt to 
think. It is with the understanding, the eye of the mind, as 
with the bodily eyes. However good they arc, and hoi 
strong the light may be, they will never perceive (hat 
wllieli they are ahrays turned. 
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I OBSERVE, secondft/. That from any thing hitherto advancfd, 
we cnnnot juiilly infer the inutility of human learning in the 
cnUKc of religion. It was for a special reason, anil in sinipdv 
circumstances, that (iod was pleased to reject tl: 



the first promulgation of the gospel. When this new (lispcn- 
BBtion vas ushered into the world, that its origin might be no- 
wise equivocal, the aid of power, riches, learniug, and ortilory, 
which have great influence on the minds of men, was absolute- 
ly rejected ; the very reverse were chosen in the instruments 
God saw meet to employ, weakness, poverty, ignorance of the 
world, and of the arts and sciences; that no considerate person 
might be at a loss to what to ascribe the effects produced; thai 
the excellency of the power, to the conviction of every impartial 
spectator, might be nl Ciod, and not of man. There was a time^ 
and a time of great danger too, it was in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat, when God by his prophet commanded his people not to 
be dismayed, or even to fight for the common safety; telling 
them, that the battle wus God's ; that they needed only to stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord with them *. In like 
manner, when God delivered Israel from the Midianitcs, by the 
hand of Gideon, of an army of thirty-two thousand he permit- 
ted only three hundred to go to battle, and with so small a force 
totally ranted an innumerable host of aliens f. But neither of 
these cases was according to the usual proeedurG of Providence. 
On all ordinary octasions, it was the express command of Hca^ 
ven, to all that were capable, to fight for their brethren, their 
sons, and their daughters, thi^ir wives, and their houses, rcr 
raembering the Lord, who is great and terrible, and confiding 
in him J, It is only in extraordinary cases {such ss the first 
promulgation of the gospel) that the ordinary means are dispens- 
ed with. These are in part the talents which God requires us 
to lay out ill his service. 

There have been some who, without attending to the pceu- 
liaftty of the case, have rashly concluded from some expressions 
in the New Testament, that learning of every kind is rather an 
obstruction than a help in propagating religion. But on this 
topic they preserve no uniformity in their manner of arguing. 
Who will deny, that we ought to study the langnagc of a peo- 
ple who speak a different language, before we attempt to iu- 
struct thera? Yet this branch of learning was as much super- 
seded by the gift of tongues, so common in the apostolic thurdi, 
as the other branches were by the other supernatural gifts, 
• 3 thruu. XX. 11, ic. f Ju'lfi- »■'■ i. &«■ ! N"!). W, 
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And tliey were all set aside for the same reason ; not a natunl 
unlitDCSS, but, on the contrary, a nsitutal Jitfiess, for attractinf 
respect, and producing persuasion; since, in consequence cf 
this fitness, the effect might erroneously be ascribed tothnn; 
and the miraculous interposition of Heaven, to which alone it 
ought to be alttibuted, might be excluded or overlooked. In 
that singular case, the battle was Gad's peculiarly. The fto- 
ple were to stand still, and see his salvation. Noihiiig **u Id 
be done but by particular direction. Now he chooses to opetite 
by the intervention of natural means, and commands us to al^t 
us like men, assiduously to exert every talent that may wiUi 
probebility be profitably employed in this service. The coto- 
mon reply, though true, is not satisfactory, That human leariH 
ing has by misapplication been greatly abused in matters of re- 
ligion ; for what talent is there that has not been abused ioi 
misapplied? But if, on account of the abuse, wc were to re- 
nounce the use of a thing in itself good, all means whatever 
ought to be laid aside. Even preaching, than which nothing 
has been more abused, must be given up for ever. 

Let it not be Imagined, that what was said in regard to tht 
use made of arts and sciences by the Popish missionaries w« I 
with a view to condemn or discredit such expedients. It Wft i 
only with an intention to show, that there were many cause* to 
which the success of those missionaries, eompnratively little, 
might be attributed, without recurring to miracles) wherean 
there was nothing that could account for the astonishing succeu 
of the apostles, in whom all those advantages were wanting, bot 
miracles alone. It was not to depreciate the wisdom of niaii, 
but to show that the foolishness of God is wiser. So far from 
condemning the Roman Catholics in this, I approve, I applaud 
their zeal, their solicitude, their perseverance. I only regret, 
they are so much mistaken in the object ; and that it is not fur 
the simple truth as Jt is iu Jesus, that these quahtics arc exer- 
cised. ] exceedingly regret, that it has fared with the gusjHl 
in their hands, as it did with the Mosaic law in the hands of 
the Scribes and Pharisees; that the precepts and glosses of 
men have corrupted and disfigured the word of God; and that 
the tradition.^ of the Uomish, as formerly of the Jewish rabbiev, 
liave, ill many inatauvts, rendered the divine comnaudmcut of 
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iwne effect. It' our industry were equal to tlietTs, wl- mii;1it 
well expect superior success from the superiority ol' our cauH:. 
Let us not hesitate to take example iu whnt is praisc-nortby 
from whom in other respects we disapprove. Our Lord did 
not scruple to recommend to his disciples, as a lesson of pru- 
dence, the proviJent care even of an unfaithful steward: For 
the childreit <iffhis u-otiil, says he, arc in their generation wiser 
than t/te children of ligfif*. Tlie Itomanists claim the high 
prorogaiive of working miracles; yet they pursue such politic 
measures as show that they lay no stress on that privilege. 
There nrc, on the other hand enthusiasts, who, though they do 
not in words arrogate supernatural power, act .is if they pos- 
sessed it, treating with contempt the ordin.iry and natural 
means. Both are in extremes. And I shall only say of them, 
that if the latter speak with more honesty, the former act with 
more judgment. 

Still however wc are to be understood with this limitation, 
that the means employed must never be repugnant to the nn- 
alterable rule of truth and right) or to the spirit of that holy re- 
ligion which we desire to propagate. A good end will never 
sanctify bad means. Men have too often, in the cause of God, 
as they pretended, had recourse to deceit and violence. These 
unhallowed instruments, so contradictory to the precepts, and 
EO subversive of the spirit of the gospel, they have thought 
they consecT.ated, by christening them pious frauds, and whole- 
tome severities. Let us ever remember, that it is impossible 
that the God of mercy and truth should accept such detestable 
otferiugs : Thou skalt destrny them that speak leaaing, says Da- 
vid. The Lord will abhor both the bloody and the deceitful 

. I observe:, thirdly, and I conclude with it, that though in 
these days no missions can hope for success comparable to that 
which attended the ministry of the apostles, this consideration 
ought not to discourage such attempts, or lessen the ardour of 
Christians for the advancement of the gospel. It was fitting 
tbat the ministry of the Sou of God, and of his select servants, 
liy whom the foundations of the church were laid, should be 
• Luke xvi. B. t P^- '■ 8. 
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thai the commission came from God. But let it not be 
pccted by any, that God will ever fail to couiiteiiaiice^the cause 
of liis Hon, the cause of truth and virtue, and to honour those 
with his ftp]irobation who exert lliemselves to promote it.' For 
one to say, ' Because ! cannot do good equal to that which with 
' the aid of miracles the first preachers of the gospel did, 1 will 
' do none at al!,' would be talking neither like a Christian, nor 
like a reasonable person. The great and the rich have it- In 
their power to be more extensively useful to their fellow-crea* 
tures than the ignoble and the poor: Are the latter therefore 
exempted from being as useful as they can ? God reijuires of 
every man according to what he has, and not aecording to what 
he bus not*. Will it be a good apology for the servant who 
receives one talent, to say, ' Because I rcecivod not, like some 
' others, five talents, I thought it unnecessary to employ myself 
* in' the improvement of so small a stock ? The case of indivi-^ 
duals, anil that of whole generations, is in this respect similar. 
To do what we can to diffuse the light of the gospel, and eoni- 
municate the benefits thereof to others, is what every motive of 
piety lo God and benevolence to men requires of us. And we 
may say, with the greatest Justice, that none deserve belter of 
mankind, than those whose labour and wealth are employed in 
promoting tile interests of their fellow-creatures, the most valu- 
able for time and foe eternity. For this reason, the disciplei of 
Jesus will entertain a due veneration for that truly Christian ' 
and truly patriotic Society, who have honoured me with tbcif 
commands to address you on this oceahion. 'i'hcir assiduoui 
attention has long been fixed, and by the blessing of Ilcincn 
has not been fixed in vain, on the most sublime and important 
of all objects, the extension of the kingdom of Messiah, Ami 
the salvation of the souls of men. I speak not thus to convince 
you of the just title they have to your esteem. This is a very 
small matter to those who seek not the praise of men, but thnC- 
which comes from God, the omniscient and unerring Jud^O' 
But I speak to awaken the same leal in the breasts of you, mj^ 
bearers, and to excite every one of this assembly, to eo-operal^M 
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to the titmoat of his power, in promoting the same noble 
ends. 

And let us all add fervent prayers to strenuous and virtuous 
endeavours. Pray^ said David *, for the peace of Jerusalem* 
Our Jerusalem is the church of Christ, the antitype of that me- 
tropolis, the true city of the great King. Of her we may just- 
ly say, l%ey shall prosper that love thee. Peace be within 
THY waUSf and prosperity within thy palaces ! For our bre* 
tkren and companions sokes we will say^ Peajce be within thee. 
Because of the house of the Lord our God^ we will seek thy 
goad. 

* Paal. cxxii. 6. 
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SERMON lU. 



pROY. XIV, 34. — Righteousness exalteth a nation, 

X HERE is no subject on which libertines show more inconsis- 
tency, than on what regards the advantages derived from reli- 
gion to civil society. When their design is to vindicate their 
Open contempt of its principles, and violation of its precepts, 
they fail not to represent it as ^ burden both intolerable and 
unnecessary, and which, without 'yielding any benefit that can 
be called a compensation 'for so great a sacrifice, requires a de- 
gree of self-denial that nearly approaches to a renunciation of 
liberty. On the other hand, when they attempt to account for 
its origin, and the universality of its reception in some form or 
other throughout the world, they constantly recur to the arts of 
politicians, who have seen the absolute necessity of this expe- 
dient for keeping the people in subjection, and adding autho- 
rity to their laws. They do not seem to advert, that these 
pleas are incompatible with each other ; and that, in regard at 
least to the utility of religion, they confessedly oppose the com- 
nlon sense of mankind ; since they exhibit the leaders, and law- 
givers, in every nation, as concurring, though not by concert, 
an the conviction, that without the reverence of some power su- 
perior to human, man would be ungovernable. Yet the belief 
of the existence and agency of such a power is, on other oeca^ 
sions, treated with ridicule by those sages, and represented as a 
principle not only useless, but extremely cumbersome. And if, 
upon reflection, any of them relax a little on this article, and 
admit that it may be of use, that the gross of mankind believe 
the superintendeucy of a supreme being over the affairs of the 
world, particularly over the actions of men, they ought doubt-^' 
•less to account those persons bad citizens as well as infidels, 
who by their practice, conversation, or writings, attempt to un- 
xlenniae such useful principles, and, as far as in them lies, to 
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loose the bands wliicli, by giving additional Etrengtli to social 
duties, bind men more closely to oue auutlicr. 

Though it were easy to dcmoiistriite, both from the nature 
of the thing, and horn the most authentic history, that ruligioo 
neither is, nor couM have been, {as some have profanely lepr^ 
wntcd it) a state-device fur keeping the people in awe; it miuf 
be owned, that the necessity thereof for preserving the peiat 
and order, and far promoting the happiness of social life, wis 
very early observed, and has been universally acknowleJgeiL 
But, as there may be some, who, though they admit the fad 
in general, may not clearly perceive the eotincition, and con- 
sequently may not be sulEciently fortified against the cavilt of 
infidelity and scepticism, now so common, I purpose at this time 
to lay before you some af the principal arguments whereby reli- 
gion is proved to be of the utmost importance to tlic sccuiity 
and well-being of civil society. 

This happy tendency of tho religious character to advtnce 
national prosperity, is, in my judgmeut, the sentiment iiitfiiiled 
to be conveyed by Solomon in my text: liigbteousaena exaltdh 
a nation. For though, by tl)c word Riyhteotanesii, sometimes 
no more is meant tlmn the virtue oi juitke, it much oftencr in 
Scripture- tang II age denotes ' the conscienllous observance of our 
' duty resulting from the fear of God,' and bi this acccptaliont 
is equivalent to the term religion. Now to the prevalence pi 
this principle, the wise king of Israel ascribes, in a great mea- 
sure, the flourishing state of a nation or polity. To illustrate 
his sentiment is the scope of the present discourse. 

Ye ask, 'How is religion conducive to the exaltation and 
* felicity of the body-politic or nation ?* I answer, It couduces 
to this end in these four different ways ; By the tendency aod 
rxtent of its laws ; by the nature and importance of its sanctions ; 
by the assistance which it gives to the civil powers, both iu se- 
curing fidelity, and in discovering truth ; and by the positive en- 
forcement of equity and good gnvcrnraeot on the rulers, and of 
obedience and submission ou the people. I^t it be observed, 
that though, in this discourse, I speak of religion in general, f 
am always to be understood as referring to the Christian teJi- 
gian in particular. It is indeed true, that even those religions, 
if we may call them so, many or most of whose fuudonicDtB) 
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principles arc erroneous, may, in a politii-ol view, be conBidcreit 
as bcnciieial, and infinitely preferable to Atheism, or total irre- 
li^'ion ; yet it is certain, that in this as well as in other more im- 
(lortaiit respects, no form of superstition can bear tu be compar- 
ed with that religion which alone has Goil for its author, and 
the greatest good of mankind, both temporal and eternal, tor 
it^ object. 

I proceed to make a few observations, and your time will ad- 
mit but a few, on the four heads of discourse now mentioned, 
niey are bo many topics of argument, by which the great truth 
contained in my text, That righfconsncss, or true and practical 
religion, exalleth a nation, is at once both csplained and evin- 
ced. 

I. I begin with showing, that religion condnccs to the wel- 
fare of the community, by the tendency and extent of its liws. 

Concerning the tendency of the laws of the Christian idsli- 
tntion, it is impossible for an intelligent person to doubt, tiint 
{t is to promote the happiness of human society. The whole 
of practical religion is summed up by the great author and 
finisher of our faith in two fundamental precepts *. TUeJirsl 
vnjoins us to love God with all our heart, and with aU our soul, 
xmd with aU our mind. The second, which is like to the firKt, 
and founded on it, enjoins us to love our neiffhbour as ottrselces. 
The apostle Paul accordingly has, with great propriety, com- 
prehended all social duties in the latter of these precepts. Ouv 
no man any thing, says he f, but to looe one another ,■ for he 
that ioveth another, hath fulfilled the law. For this. Thou shalt 
not commit adultery ; Thou shalt not kilt ; T/iou shall not steal i 
Then shait not bearfaise witness ,- Thou tliaU not covet ; and 
if there he any other commandment, it is hriejly comprehfMded 
in this saying, namely, Thou shall love tity neighbour as thy- 
self. Love vyyrketh no ill to his neighbour ,- therefore lave is 
the foifilliMg of the. law. To the same purpose our blesaod 
Lord X has comprised all the duties incumbent on every man to 
«very other, under this cxcellait moral maxim, IVhatsoever ye 
vrotdil tfiat men sliould do to yon, do ye et'en so to them ; for this, 
■he adds, is the law and the prophets. It would be mis|ienditig 
iUtb. xili. 37— W. t Runt. xii. H— ill. | Muttli. vii. 1'^ 



time to attempt to prove, ttint tlie Ktritt observance of tliese ftf 
fcpts would both prevent the ^rreatest evils which disturb tbt 
peace of society, and would conduce, in the highest de^reej H 
promote mutual confidence, harmony, nnd gtiod-will, among M^ 
low-ciliBens. This is a truth so evident, that, ns far as I drI 
learn, it has never been denied or disputed by any. It has oiJj 
been regretted, that we have so few examples of the influeuM 
of precepts so ineffably important and divine. But thw wtj 
regret implies a conviction, or rather is a confession of their 
ffoodness, and of the happy effect which religion must have on 
society, wherever it meets with a suitable reception. 

I include under this head not only the tendency, but tlieexr 
tent of the laws of religion. In regard to their tendency, then 
is a manifest co-operation with the municipal laws of all well- 
governed countries, whereby the persons, the lives, the liberty, 
and the property, of the people are secured from unjust in- 
vsstou or attack. But in point of extent, the difference lies 
here. It is the aim of religion to remove the causes of 
those calflmilies by which society is injured, whilst human laws 
reach only their destructive consequences. These crop the 
wt>eds, but [he other plucks them up by the roots. 'I'he only 
things which are, oi cm be, subject to mau's jurisdiction, are 
what we call overt acts, that is, external nnd discoverable ac'Lions ; 
the- principles of the heart, out of which are the issues of Kfe, 
are subject to God's jurisdiction, and to it only. There is ■ 
weakness or imperfection inherent in the former, and incurable 
inasmuch ns it necessarily results from the imperfection of hu- 
man knowledge and of human power. It is solely by the in- 
fluence of religion, that this deficiency can, in any measure, be 
supplied. When the divine testimony is received with tmth 
and love, it applies medicine to the spiritual diseases, and givei 
health and vigour to the soul. Human laws, tor the protection 
of peace and good order in society, may concur with the divinr 
law " in caying, 7'Ao« sha/t not commit adultery ; but il is only 
the word of Ciodf that teacheth us, TAal whusoixer lonkelk cm 
a woman to lust after Iter, hath already cotnwittedndniterp tritk 
heriu /lis heart. By the former, indeed, wc nrc commandMl 
to do no murder: From the lattcrjwc learn, that u-humtntt 
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fuifelh his broiker is, in God's sccount, a murderer. It suits 
the language even of human lawgivers to say, " Thou shalt 
not steal:" But it belongs peculiarly to the ttivine authority * 
to add, Thou shall not covet, 'i'his character of religion, under 
the title of " the word of God," is admirably well delineated 
by the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, The word of 
God, says he f , u qt/ick and powerful, and sharper than antf 
two-edffed sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of sotd 
UTid spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discemer of 
the tkow/hta and intents of the heart. 

Thus it is evident, that religion, in respect both of the sa- 
lutary tendency of its precepts, and of their estent, as reaching 
lo the purifying of the heart, must, wheresoever it is believed, 
conduce greatly even to the temporal happiness and tlourishi[ig 
«tate of the community. 



II. I proceed, in the second place, to show, thnt religion emi- 
nently promotes the same end by the nature and importnnce of 
its sanctions, the rewards which it promises, and the puniKhmentB 
which it threatens. 

It han been often pleaded, on this topic, and sometimes with 
an air of triumph, that though the sanction of human laws are 
but temporal, and those of religion mostly eternal ; yet as the 
former are viable aud more immediate, and the latter invisible 
and more remote, the former have incomparably greater influence 
on the generality of men than the latter. But were we to 
admit this as a fact, it does not overturn my argument. In 
every statute of man which does not contradict the command- 
ment of Goti, religion leaves the human and legal sanctions to 
operate with their full force upon its votaries. If its peculiar 
sanctions are admitted to be of any weight at all, (and it can 
hardly he thought that they will not weigh with some) they are 
just so much weight superadded to the other, and contributing 
lo the same end, the public welfare. 

But as to the comparative influence of the two kinds of sanc- 
tions, those of religion and those of the legislature, it appears 
to best advantage when the laws of religion and the laws of the 
elate, unfortunately run counter lo each oilier. This was ao- 
• l^iud. XX. ITi t Hob. iv. li, 
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lUaJIy llic eoBc of the primitive Oiriatians, it hen ChrLstiaiiity ttA 
perKeuted, and the very profession of it declared (rimiBdt 
Were there not some, were tliere not even multitudes, who Ma 
showed the infinite superiority of its sanctions over aJl that in* 
man art and malice could set in opposition to them ? Were then 
not then those whose conduct demonstrated, that they h>d 
thoroughly imbibed that great lesson giveo by their master, Jk 
not q/raid of them that kill the body, and afier that have M 
more that they can do. Butjear him, which, after ht hatk hHi- 
id, hath poiver to cast into hell* ? Were there not then thou 
who showed, in the most convincing manner, that the lively hope 
«f a glorious immortality can surmount the horror of instant 
death, accompanied with ignominy and torture? Religion and 
the state were then at variance. And though the conSict was 
purely defensive on the part of the former, and what, to judge 
after the manner of men, we should pronounce very unequd, in- 
aiiDUch as she never, even in self-defence, employed the am of 
flesh, those earthly weapons which were so cruelly used against 
her, her patience and perseverance were at length crowned with 
victory, and, notwithstanding her many disadvantages, she 
triumphed over alt opposition. Now if religion was then, 
though a passive, yet so formidable an adrcrsary, when forced, 
against her natural bent, to take an adverse part, have we not 
reason to believe, that when, in conformity to her native disposi- 
tion, she is engaged in the same cause, she will prove an active 
and a powerful oily? 

But it is not barely by the addition of the sanctions of hr*- 
ven, hell, and eternity, to those of the municipal laws, founded 
in the principles of nnlural justice, that religion co-operates with 
tliR civil powers, promoting the same end, the peace of so- 
doty: there are many cases wherein the sanctions of the latter 
have no influence at all, whilst those of the former operate with 
all their force. * It is a very small matter,' said an audciit 
McBtben |, ' to be good in the legal sense.' The reason is, 
those transgressions which come under the cognisance of human 
tribunals, must be in a particular manner circumstanced, ao at 
to be comprehended in the precise definition which the legisla- 
ture has adopted. Hence it happens, as every judicious penm 
* Luke kU. i, a. \ Eiiguuiu t'sl ijuiddiuii iid li'giiu buuuui nse. — Sfiu«t> 
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Ivill sdniit^ thatamtin may be notoriously a consummate viilaiu, 
« ditobedient aan, an unnatural father, a cruel husband, a t jran- 
aiical master, a litigious neighbour, and in every respect a bad 
•citiien^ whom nevertheless no human laws can reach. Nor is 
there a possibility of redressing this grievance in any polity, but 
by what would prove a still greater grievance, by conferring on 
ittagistrates and judges such a latitude of discretionary power as 
wouUl render them quite arbitrary. The case is very different 
itiththe sanctions of religion, which always regard the motive, 
ithe^disposition, and the intention of the agent, more than the 
MniUratd circumstances of the action, 

. -Further, though the crime should be such as to fall exactly 
onder the description of the law, it may be so secretly commit- 
ted ^s to elude the eye even of the most vigilant magistracy ; 
ttid 'where, in that case, is the curb against the blackest guHt, 
if none is to; be found in religion ? Our judges, being men, are 
necessavily weak and imperfect. They require informations, 
•the examination of witnesses, and other ^orts of evidence. In 
rettgion, the same just, omniscient, and all-perfect being, is both 
the witness and the judge. How admirably is the strength of 
tbif motive illustrated in the story of Joseph ? He seems to have 
beenbecare from all human detection. But he well knew, that 
'tbera was a witness greater than, man, from whose all-seeing 
eye it was impossible he should be screened. How can I do 
i^i»gnat wickedness, said he, and sin against God * f 

It is but too evident, that in this licentious age we have few 
tneh Sexamples. But what does the sraailness of the number 
'^evinee? Not the want of efficacy in the sanctions of religion to 
prove'H check on men's actions, but the want of religion amongst 
us tb) supply by its sanctions a check on ours. It does not re- 
Alto 'tb^' position of the royal Preacher, that b^ the blessing of 
Useitpngkt the city is excUtedf; it only shows, that there arc 
few upright in the city to exalt and bless it. Religion operates 
loleiy by faith. It has no influence on any, farther than it is 
believed. We cannot then wonder, that, in those walks of life 
wherein scepticism and infidelity abound, we should find the ut- 
niost dissoluteness of manners. We might justly wonder, were 
it otherwise. ' A corrupt tree caiinot produce good fruit, no 

• » Oita. laadt, 0. f Prov. xt. 11. 
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more than a good tree can produce e 




pains and assiduity have not someti 


DCS been employed, espe- 


cially anioug those of superior rank. 


to extirpate every religious 


principle from the minds of females, 


whose more delicate senai- 



bility renders tiietn more susceptible than men, of the influence 
of religion? And what has been the consequence of this, which 
is indeed the worst species of debauchery? In too many such 
an open disregard to the most sacred eugagements, such shame* 
less profligacy as, in that sex, was without example in this country 
in former ages. But those men have do title to complaia of the 
effects, who, by their di.^solutc example, and still more by their 
impious conversation, have proved the principal cause of the evil. 

Again, where is the check but from the sanctions of religiou, 
on those despotic princes who have raised themselves by thcif 
arms, or have been raised by a servile people, above all law anil 
controul? To such men religion, and religion only, can be of 
power enough to curb the violence of the passions. And where 
there is no religion, there is no restraint. Every considerxle 
person will admit, that the conclusion formed by Abraham*, 
that there could be no security for his wife's person, or his own 
life, against the unbridled desires of an arbitrary prince, who 
might do what he pleased, was a just and uatural couelusioti 
from the principle assumed by him, TJiat there was wifoOT </ 
God in that place. 

For, let it be observed further, that religion is not entiteljr 
without inSucnce, even on those who are not intitlcd to be call- 
ed religious. It deters from the commission of crimes, by ill 
threatcniugs, those whom its charms have not allured lo tJW 
practice of virtue. An excellent illustration of the influence of 
religion, in the case of absolute monarchs, is given by a iMa 
writer of great genius and penetration. ' A prince who IttWt 
* religion, and fears it, is a tame lion, which yields to the boiHl 
' that strokes him, and to the voice that soothes him. H« vbl 
' fears religion, and hates it, is an untamed lion, which bites lb> 
' chain that restrains him from throwhig himself upon the pM- 
' sengcrs. He who has no religion, is that terrible animal, uii- 
' subdued, and at large, which is not sensible of his liberty, but 
' when he tears in pieces and devours f .' 

• Gin. IX. II. t ^^ l'C>|i>'il ie Loix, llv. xiiv. ch. i. 
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Permit me to add on this head, that though the priocipal 
BanctioDfr of religion are future and eternal, these Are not its 
only sanctions. There are some which are present and tem- 
poral. The approbation and the reproach of conscience ; a be- 
lief in the superintendency of providence, in the course of which 
Qod is often pleased to defeat the secret machinations of the 
wicked, making the mischief intended for another to return 
upon the head of the contriver^ and not seldom to bring unex- 
pectedly to light the hidden things of dishonesty, to the dis- ' 
giBce of those. who were the perpetrators, are, though regardf- 
ing the present life only, not to be considered as entirely with- 
out effect. 

Thus I have shown, in the second place, that religion pro- 
motes the peace and prosperity of the nation, by the nature and 
inportance of its sanctions. 

III. I maintain, thirdly, That it promotes the same end, by 
the aid which it gives to the civil powers, both in securing 
fidelity, and in discovering truth. 

• Men's convictions of the weakness of all human ties, when 
opposed to some powerful inducement from interest, ambition, 
or sensuality ; their consciousness how little in case of such a 
competition, faithfulness could be secured by any promise, or 
veracity by any protestation, has made them universally borrow 
help from religion, to furnish them with an additional security 
in aid of human engagements and allegations. Hence the origin 
of oaths, not only of fidelity to a trust, and of allegiance, but 
also in matters of evidence, in bearing testimony, both in civil 
causes and in criminal. Now, an oath is in fact a solemn ap*- 
peal to God, who knows ail things, who has distinguished him- 
self by the title of the God of truths and who is the avenger of 
all deceit and wickedness. By connecting with the affirmation 
a declared sense of the divine presence and justice, a lie is load- 
ed with the guilt of impiety ; and that which would otherwis^e 
have been considered, though unjustly, as but a venial trespass, 
a slight departure from the duty we owe to others, is viewed in 
tbc more attrocious light of an afiront to the Majesty of Hea- 
ven, whose omYiiscience appears to oe directly insulted, jmi 
whose omnipotence appears to be defied. 
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I do indeed moat readily admit, that as in every Ue tliere ii 
an iiifringomcnt of the Jaw of God, a coosciciilious man «il^ 
from motives of piety as welt as jutstice, be restrained, fioio it- 
He knows, that all sins whatever, even those called sins of Hit 
second table, which are committed more directly againat lui 
neiglibonr, strike ultimately against God, the supreme legislator, 
of whose law they aro the violations; and for this rcuou 1 
should not hesitate to pronounce of a truly good man, tliat ha 
word is equivalent to his oath. But, alas ! we have too tnudi 
reason Co think, that this integrity is not so comraon u might 
be wished. How far it is, where found, to be attributed to a 
sense of religion, is submitted to the candid and fudidousi but, 
in regard to the bulk of mankind, we may safely affirm, lliut 
though religion meets not with that reception which can empc 
er it to influence the whole tenor of their conduct, it so far ii 
presses their imagination as is sufficient for restraining them 
from the perpetration of crimes, especially such crimes a 
universally accounted the moat flagitious. Now in this Dumber 
perjury is always classed. It even then this weak imprcsuoQ 
of a power superior to human, this very imperfect degree of the 
fear of God, were, by the universal prevalence of that Atbeiim, 
and contempt of religion, which are visibly making rapid p 
gress amongst us, and already infecting the lower classes of meiii 
(if it were, 1 say) totally banished the land, it may be referred 
to the determination of those whom worldly considerations only 
can aSect, whether this event, which appears so desirable to 
many, would conduce to the honour and purity of our famiho^ 
the security of our properties, liberties, and lives. Amongst au 
unprincipled people, in whom is no belief of Deity or ProvidcDce, 
heaven, hell, or eternity, cau we be so vain as to imagine tint 
there would be cauch regard to the ties of truth and Jus- 
tice? 

On those, whose birth, education, or circu in stances, liavf 
brought them into the upper walks of hfc, it has been ofwn 
thought, that a sense of honour would have considerable iuSu- 
cnce, and prove an ofiectual restraint at least from some vIcOi 
though there were very Utile sense of virCtte, and none U all of I 
reliffion. Uut, as far as I can recollect, it has bceu admittni 
by the sages of all limes and countries, that without a iciiM of 
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teligion of scmie sort or other, there could be no dependance 
ttpop the vulgar. 

Iti respect of what is called a sense of honour ^ I beg leave 
tp remark, that as this principle does not regard the moral pra- 
^ty of the action, nor yet its pernicious consequences either to 
hidividaab or to society, but solely the disesteem wherein it 
happens to be among those called the fashionable world; so 
fbete are some of the most enormous crimes, which, in their 
#8i?ots, prove ruinous to individuals, and subversive of the peace 
of families, from which this principle of honour affords no pro- 
tection whatever. It were easy to show, did time permit at pre- 
sent, what horrid injustice, ingratitude, treachery, cruelty, false- 
Bess, (for, in affairs of gallantry, what man of fashion thinks 
ll<ere is any thing dishonourable in the breach of vows ?) nay, 
what worthlessness, in many respects, may be perfectly compati- 
Ue with the unaccountable character, the offspring of pride and 
caprice, A Man of Honour. And even in those few cases 
wherein something like moral qualities, such as veracity and 
courage, come within its precincts, as it always has respect to 
Ae dpiuions of others, the sentiments in vogue ; so wherever 
4icolute secrecy can be secured, it is totally disarmed. Indeed, 
in regard to all thpse vices which may be perpetrated in such a 
itianner as to elude discovery, and give a defiance to the most 
inquisitive curiosity, where can be the curb on persons of any 
daa9) if all sense of virtue and religion are wanting ? 

'* True,' say some, ' if both are wanting ; but will not the 
f former prove sufficient without the latter ?' I shall only an- 
twer. That though I will not presume to say what in every sup- 
fMisable situation would possibly influence a human character, I 
#iR venture to pronounce, that if ye make a separation between 
tli'ose two which God and conscience have joined together, and 
divorce religion from virtue^ ye will find ye have deprived the 
Utter of her steadiest friend, her best comforter, her firmest sup- 
port* And whatever may be the pretences or appearances of 
banian virtue, when destitute of religion, I should not account 
Idsn a very wise man who would put equal confidence in her,' as 
ill' what Job * denominates man's true wisdom, namely, the fear 
^ihe Lord. 

* Job xxviii. 28, 
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' Ay, but there are so many IiyjjocTites that wear the masV of 
' religion, that one is not safe to place any trust here at all' 
True, some such characters arc still to be found, though bj- 
pocrisy cannot be accounted the vice of the age. And do we 
not also sometimes find villains under the mask of honestv? 
Now, if no person in Ins senses ever imagined, that the detec- 
tion of villainy brought a discredit on honest men, or a sus- 
picion that there is no honesty in the world, can any thing bul 
the grossest prejndice lead us to eoiiclude nnfavoarably of reli- 
gion, because of the detection of some hypocrites? Tlie «»i:- 
dard coin never sinks in our estimation,' in consequence of 
the many discoveries that are daily made of artful but worthies' 
counterfeits. 

On the whole, therefore, agreeably to what I proposed, in 
the third place, to prove, we see how necessary the aid of re- 
ligion is for securing fidelity to engagements, and for iho dis- 
covery of truth in judicatories, both in civil causes and in crimi- 
nal. 

I\'. I come uoWj in tile fourth and lastjilace, to obsen'e the 
utility of religion to a state, by the positive enforcement whicb H 
gives of equity and good government on the rulers, and of ob^ 
dieuee and subjection on the people. 

In regard to the first part of this bead, 1 have, in some no- 
sure, prevented myself, when speaking of the sanctions of re- 



ligion, and shoiving, that they 
case of despotic sovereigns, iuasmi 
raised above controul, there is no 
ligion. I shall only, therefore, at 
brevity, point out the general vicv 
human governors. It is this whii 
tracy is a trust, for the faithful di 
countable to God, who in the cour 



the more ncL-essary in the 
Lch as being by their slatioD 
cheek upon them beside re- 

this time, with all possible 
3 that revelation givei of itl 
h reminds them, that tn>gtv 
icbargo whereof they ore K- 
se of his providence has con- 



ferred it on them; that consequently they w/to rule over num. 
oug/it to be Just, ruling in thejear of Gad ; that they Judge not 
for man ultimately, but for the Lord, who is with them tn the 
jiulgmettt ' . Is it a disadvantage to mankind, that those wlm 
are supreme here, and uncontrolable, are taught torellcct, tku 

• 2 Snio, silil, 3. ; 2 Clirun. lii. fi. 7. 
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they must themselves appear hereafter, in the quality of subjects, 
before the tribunal of him who is higher than the highest ; and 
that their conduct, especially in ruling and judging, must un- 
dergo a strict scrutiny, under the eye of the King of kings and 
Jjofrd oflcrds^ that unerring judge, who is no respecter ofper^ 
mm$, wiA whom there is no, iniquity, and,vin whose tremendous 
presence the distinctions which obtain amongst us mortals, of 
high and low, mighty and weak, rich and poor, are all entirely 
levelled ? Nay, would it not, on the contrary, be of unspeakable 
advantage to the world, that all magistrates, lawgivers and 
judges, were firmly persuaded of these important truths? 

On the other hand, if a pious sense of religion is the best se- 
curity for good government on the part of rulers, it is also the 
most effectual means of ensuring submission and obedience on 
the part of subjects. Without some impressions of this kind, it 
would be difficult to persuade men that they are under any tie to 
obedience and subjection to others of their own species, when any 
strong temptation from interest or ambition should incline them 
to revolt. Their submission would be such only as necessity 
compelled, not as a sense of duty disposed them to yield. Con- 
aequently they could have no motive to restrain them from re- 
hellioD, whenever it should appear they could rebel successfully. 
But religion enforces our allegiance, not from the fear of the 
magistrate, (a motive however which it leaves in full force) but 
from a principle of conscience towaids God; not only for wrath, 
says Paid*, but for conscience sake. And Peter f, to the 
aame purpose. Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man, for 
THE Lord's sake. For so is the will of God, that with well^ 
doing, ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. 

Thus I have endeavoured briefly to illustrate and evince the 
important truth laid down in my text. That righteousness, or re- 
ligion, exalteth a nation. I have shown, that in all the four 
ways enumerated, — to wit, by the tendency and extent of its 
-laws; by the nature and importance of its sanctions; by the aid 
it gives to the civil powers, in securing fidelity, and in the dis- 
tsovery of truth ; and by the positive enforcement of good go- 
irerpment on rulers, and of obedience on subjects, — it conduces 

• Rom. xiii. 5. t 1 Pet* "• 13, 15. 
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to the temporal good of the society. Tliis, I ackoowledge, i* 
comparatively but a secondary conGideration ; for vhat is all 
worldly and temporary prosperity, compared with that exceeding 
great and eterual weight of glory which shall hereafter be 
revealed? But though it be a consideration much inferior to the 
other, yet as holy writ occasionally directs our atteution to it, 
we are certain, that it ou<;ht not to be overlooked. For had 
present advantages been totally unworthy the Christian's notice, 
the great apoatie of the Gentiles had never thoiight it wortli 
while to observe to tis *, that godfinefis is profitable unto aB 
thingf, having promise of the life that nou; ts, and nf that 
which is to come ,- adding, 2'his is aj'aithftil Baymg, and wor- 
thy of all acceptation. 



I SHALL conclude with subjoining these two iuferenccs. 

First, If the above representation of things be just, the se- 
cular powers might to give all possible countenance to religiou, 
the principal support of their authority, and lo the ordinsuccs 
of divine worship, the principal external means by which a sense 
of religion is propagated and preserved among mankind. If 
men in the more elevated ranks of life, tliose men especii% 
who are vested with a share of either the legislative or the exflCi^ 
tive power, should display, in their conduct or converaation, a 
contempt of our Christian profession, they would not ebow 
themselves more plainly to he bad Christians in the commm 
acceptation of the term, than to be (what possibly they would 
like worse to be accounted) injudicious magistrates, and ill 
affected citizens, and consequently in all respects bad memben 
of the commonwealth. We all know how prone inferiors are 
to imitate their superiors. And such is the depravity of human 
nature, that the rices of the great are much more readily copied 
than their virtues. Every man (whatever his condition in tht 
world may be) is obliged to be exemplary : but the obligation 
is much stronger on those whose example, by reason of their 
exalted stations, is capable of being much more beneficial, or 
much more hurtful, than that of ordinary men. 

Secondly, If religion is of such indispensable necessity for the 
support of civil society, what shall we think of the patrivtum or 

• 1 Tim. iv. 8, C, 
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public virtue of those who assiduously endeavour, as far as their 
influence extends, to undermine its fundamental principles, and 
set men loose from all its obligations ? Do not such appear to 
be as real enemies to their country, as to Christianity ? Some 
perhaps would ::ot scruple to add, enemi(?s to human nature. Let 
people but coolly ask themselves. If our free-thinkers, our specu- 
lative and philosophical latitudinarians, should succeed in the 
dark design they seem sometimes so zealously to prosecute ; and 
if the disbelief of the principles, and the disregard to the rites 
of religion, which already appear in too many, and plainly show 
tlieir evil influence on the morals of the age, should, agreeably 
to the ordinary course of things, descend to the lowest ranks, 
and become universal, what will be the consequence ? Who can 
hesitate to answer, llie utter fall of religion ? Let it not' be 
pretended, that there is no danger from the reasonings of the 
sceptic, because these are far above the comprehension of vul- 
gar understandings. For those men will fondly adopt the con- 
clusion, who are incapable of apprehending aught of the pre- 
mises. The authority of great names among the learned will 
ever be to them a sufficient foundation. And if once our faith 
is subverted, is any so blind as to imagine, religion will fall 
idone ? Can her disgrace fail to be accompanied by that of virtue 
and good manners ? In such general ruin, — what will be safe ? 
Can we be vain enough to imagine, — ^that our laws and liber- 
ties, or any part of the constitution, will long survive? The 
subject is too full of horror to expiate on. I leave it to the se- 
rious reflection of my hearers. 
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It is not of any importance to the Public to be made awiiiaini- 
cd witii the motives which liave induci;(l the Author to publish 
the following Sermon, He will only say, that he had no suth 
intention when he tompoKeil and preached it, Bui there are 
two point3 on which, he doubts not, many readers will think, 
he stands in need of nn apology. Of them he begs a candid 
attention to what follows, as the best that he can ofier. 

It may be said, that little can be expected new, especially id 
a .sermon, on a subJL'ct which has now so long engrossed the 
public attention, and engaged niRtiy able and ingenious wiiters 
on both sides. The Author readily admits the truth of this re- 
marli. If there be any thing here tliat can be called ntnr, it is 
the consideration of what our religion teaches to be the duty 
of Christiana in circumstances like ours. This topic has not 
been touched, at least in any of those writings which he has 
rend ou the present controversy. But though there be little or 
nothing tieai in the thoughts, every author has his peculiar man- 
ner and arrangement. One manner is belter adapted to one 
Hct of readers, another to another. If the sentiments then be 
just, and it' they be arranged and expressed with tolerable per- 
spicuity, it may be hoped that there are some to whom they will 
be useful. 

The second point on which the author finds he must apolo- 
gize for himself, is his entering at all ou such a subject in a ser- 
mon. Indeed the prejudices of some are so strong ou this ar- 
ticle, that he scarct^ly expects that any thing he has to advance 
will entirely remove them. The try is, ' What has the mini- 

* stcrs of the gospel to do with matters of state, or Christianity 

• with human politics?' The ambiguity of the terms poiUics 
and matters of stale gives a specious appearance to the objection. 
The church, no doubt, would he a very improper place Jor the 
discussion of many points relating to nntion.il interest, aud 

£questtons of Jurisprudence, which might he very pertinent w 
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the cabinet or the senate. But wheu a question arises thati 
f'ccts the title of the magistrate to demand, and the oblige 
of the subject to yield, obedieiiue : If the precepts of the gos- 
pel at all concern our conduct as citizens, it must be the duly 
of a Christian pastor to point out to his flock what these pre- 
cepts command, and what they prohibit. 

Our Saviour iii his lant charge to his apostles, expri 
joined tbcm to teach all those whom they should convert 
foaptiie, to observe all things whatsoever he had conn 
tliem *. Now, it is as really a commandment of our Lord, that 
we should render to Cesar the things that are Cesar's, as that 
we should render to God the tlUngg that are God's |. Have 
' uoC his apostles accordingly, Paul and Peter in particular, givca 
moat expUcit directions on this very head ? Paul not only re- 
commends this duty himself to Christian congregations, but in 
the instructions he gives to Titus, who was also a minister, spe- 
cifies it by name as an important duty, which he ought not to 
neglect recommending to his people, i'ut them in mind, says 
he, to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magis- 
tratesp Can we then think ourselves excused in omitting tu 
teach and enforce so momentous a duty, so strongly recommend- 
ed to us both by the example and by the precept both of uur 
Lord and of his apostles? In the general order Christ gave bii 
disciples to teach ihe people to observe all things, whatsoeverij 
had commanded them, were they at liberty to make sn rxi 
tiun af this ? 

HoiiE perhaps will reply, ' Wore the duty recommended only 

* in general terms by the minister, as a Christian duty, no ob- 
' jection could reasonably be made: liut to enter into a detail 

* of facts, or an argumentative discussion on such a subject, is 
' what appears unsuitable to the place.' To this the Author 
has only to answer, The manner, whether general or particular, 
derives its suitableness entirely from the occasion and drcWMl 
atancos. When people regularly do what they ought in iril 
instance, and when their minds are in no danger of being pii| 
vetted by false principles, it is perhaps enough to remark their 
obligations passingly- But the case is different, when by mi>- 
tcprcsentutiuns of fact, or by sophistical arguments, their miuda 

• Maith. i.viii. iO. t '■«"*''. «xii. at. 1 tL m. L.) 
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begin to be alienated from tlieir duty, and they iearn to coil 
evU good, and good evil, to put darkness for light, and light/or 
darkness, bitter for sweet, and swettfor bitter. It is then the 
business of tlie preacher, if preaching be not a mere matter of 
form, to do what he ean to inform them better, both as to the 
fact, and aa to the argument. Can then the observance of the 
duly we owe to magistrates, be an unseasonable subject at pre- 
sent, when so many are at such uncommon pains (some doubt- 
less through mistake, otid some through ill design] to under- 
mine it? 

The pidpit without question would be an improper place for 
canvassing the economical legnlatious, which might properly be 
adopted in the government of families. But if tenets should 
be advanced, and warmly recommended, totally subverbive of the 
honour due from children to their parents, and of the obedience 
due from servants to their masters, would he deserve the eliarac- 
ter of a minister of Christ, who chose lo continue silent, and 
under the silly pretext, that the pulpit was not intended for dis- 
cussing family affairs, would take no concern in the contro- 
versy? Shall we find men that ate indefatigable in distributing 
jmison, and shall not those who have it in their power, be at 
some pains to administer the antidote ? 

It has in like manner been urged, that ' Under these plau- 
' aiblc pretences, the pulpit haili sometimes been made the iu- 
' strument of raising sedition, and of doing the greatest mischief 
' to the public' The charge is indeed but too true. But is 
that a good reason for not employing it for the contrary purpose 
of inculcating ailegiance and loyalty ? The pulpit has also been 
often employed in the service of error. Shall it therefore never 
be used ibr the advancement of truth? It has often beou per- 
verted to bo instrumental in kindling persecution. Shall it 
therefore he accounted improper to use it in recommending the 
moderation, t/ie mtelcncss, and the gentleness of Christ ? Be- 
sides, will those who abuse the pulpit, by employing it to a bad 
purpose, be the less disposed to do so, because nobody dares o))- 
pose them from the pulpit? 

From the manner in which some talk of the business of a 
preacher, one would imagine, that in tboir apprehensions, he 
ought ever to be occupied (as preachers have been but too often 
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yccupicH) in doaHnt; about ipcestiais and stfifis of words, di** 
cussing all tlie futile logomacliies of the echooU, wliU-h gender 
contention, envy, bigotry, and wrath, bat minister not to ffodkf 
edifying, to pious- and prattieal instruction. 

The Author begs leave to add, that he hopes the doctrine 
hero mointflined may be of some service, independently of the 
Aisetitan disputes whieh have occasioned its publication. Than 
i* a real danger arising from the loose and republican princifdct 
nov so opeuly professed, and so assiduously dissetninateili 
through the British isles; which should they still make pw- 
jrrcss, as they seem to have done for some years past, night, 
after the present controversy is settled and forgotten, involn 
this country in the most direful calamities. On the other hanil, 
he is happy to observe that this quarrel lias excited some pcr- 
Bon of great learning and penetration, fully capahle of doing 
justice to the subject, to examine more narrowly than had been 
done before, into the origin, nature, and end of civil govcn- 
ment*. It may be expected as the consequence, that ihf "'id 
schemes of our political visionaries, for there arc visionaries la 
politics ns well as iu religion, will in due time be properly 
-posed, and at leiigth abandoned by every body. 

* The pnl'liit lins Iwtn proiiilMtil by nn rmiorDt wiItiT, one nitlrilf 
-tl« m4«rt, nn i.t»n.tiu.tini. at Mr. l.otkt\ Thmry ff C. 
ntttly U'iltiEd by iiiiu>y, thai an eniivir-i/ to unrfiil In iUplfi buiI mi pci-iUuiilf IM- 
Muuble at pnacnl, uisy iiM be uuuci,-e«arUy dvfvrrod. 
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pROV. XXIV, 21, — Meddle not with them that are given to 

change. 

C/nR religion teaches us to consider all afflictions as chastise- 
ments for sin, an4 as mercifuHy intended by our heavenly Fa- 
ther to fafring the afflicted to reflection and repentance. Nation- 
id calamities we are taught to regard as the punishments of na- 
tional vices, and as warnings to the people to bethink them- 
velves, and reform. In the day of adversitp consider^ is an ad- 
teonitton equally apposite, as applied to individuals, and to na- 

^llOtUk 

• Whpn the trouble itself, whether private or public, is the 
immediate and natural consequence of particular vices, it is 
temre especially a call to examine into those vices which are the 
direct source of our calamities, that by the grace of God we 
lonay forsake and avoid them. Thus a bad state of health caus- 
'^ by debauchery, specially warns the suffering person of the 
tecessity-of temperance in the indulgence of appetite. And 
the miseries of a civil war, whether incurred by immoderate 
atretdies of power on the one side, or produced by a wanton 
abuse of liberty on the other, are loud and particular calls to the 
eorreetion of these enormities. 

If this be a just representation, no Christian can reasonably 
doubt that our present distressful and threatening circumstances 
in regard to America, ought to be thus viewed by every British 
subject on both sides of the Atlantic. War of every kind points 
more directly to the depravity of our minds and the corruption 
of our manners, than do those public calamities, famine, pesti- 
lence, and earthquake, which are considered as proceeding im- 
mediately from the hand of God. They are all to be regard- 
ed as the punishments, but not as the natural effects of sin. 
Whereas war is to be viewed equally in both lights. Whence 
come wars and fightings amongst gou, says James, come they 

R 
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not Jience, even of your lasls that war in your mmibers " ? It i» 
within tlie human breast that this mighty mischief is conceited. 
There the fire is lighted ep, which afterwards bursting forth 
sets the world on flame- 
In every war, then, foreign or domestic, there is on one side 
or the other, not seldom on both, some immorality or guilt 
which is the direct cause. The superintendency of Provideiiw 
is doubtless to be acknowledged in this, as in every other event. 
And therefore afiliction of every kind ought to excite us to self- 
examination, prayer, and repentance. But those which people 
more directly bring upon themselves, ought to lead them to in- 
cjuire into the immediate cause, that so the present evil loay, w 
far as depends on them, be soon remedied, and such a propv 
sense of their duty attained, as may at least he some aecuritb 
that they will not be instrumental in fomenting the latent m»: 
chief, but will, on the contrary, do what they can, to check iti 
progress. Besides, to entertain just notions on these subject! 
is one of the surest means of guarding men against the like evils 
in time to come. 

Not indeed that wars of any kind, and especially intestine 
wars, always spring from opinion or principle. Their primary 
and ordinary source is much more properly represented in the 
words of the inspired writer, to be our lusts that war ia our 
members. It is men's avarice, ambition, or revenge. At the 
same time it must be owned, that the first movers iu such com- 
motions are hnt Jew, the bulk of their followers, misled by theit 
artifices and misrepresentations, drive on blindfold, as they are 
stimulated, not knowing what they do. Nothing therefore can 
more expose people to be the dupes of wicked and designing 
men, than either to have no principles at all on this subject, ot 
to entertain wrong principles. The few can do nothing with- 
out the matiy. The former generally arc hurried on by their 
passions, the latter by the erroneous notions which those who find 
(heir account in deceiving them, are indefatigable in sowing and 
cultivating. I'or this reason, if the gross of the people be in 
the wrong, they are more to be pitied than condemned, fur they 
often do the greatest mischief with the best intentions imagin- 
able. Like I*aul before his conversion, they have a zeal for 

• JamcB iv. I. 
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God and for their country, but It is not according to knowledge4 
Like him also, many of them, we may reasonably believe, would 
act a contrary part, if they should come to be convinced of their 
error. When people are gone a certain length in an evil course, 
we see from experience that it is next to impossible to reclaim 
or convince them. It is consequently one of the best offices 
that we can do to our countrymen and fellow- Christians, when 
pernicious errors begin to be diffused, and to be plausibly, or at 
least popularly supported, to use our utmost endeavours in the 
way of prevention, by propagating and defending what both rea- 
son and Scripture show to be the truth. 

This consideration, you will readily suppose, has led me to 
make choice of these words of Solomon as the ground of my 
discourse, Meddle not tvith them that are given to change. Our 
gracious Sovereign has very properly called us on this occasion, 
to humble ourselves before the divine Majesty, to implore his 
merciful interposition in, our favour, that, being warned by the 
tremendous judgments of a civil war raging in the colonics, we 
may be induced to repent of our sins, amend our lives, and thus 
avert the divine anger : I judged, therefore, that I could not 
better employ a small portion of a day set apart for so pious a 
purpose, than in arming you against those errors in particular, 
which have contributed so much to our present calamities; and 
Id showing the obligations which as men, as citizens, and as 
Christians, you lie iinder to give obedience to the powers which 
Providence has set over you, and not to meddle with them thai 
are given to change } that is, to avoid giving your countenance 
or aid, either by speech or by action, to the measures of those 
who would, on slight pretexts, subvert all established order, and 
throw every thing into confusion. 

I am not ignorant that it may plausibly be urged against the 
propriety of discussing these points in this audience, that very 
few of U8 ean be charged with entertaining principles tending to 
vindicate the resistance made to authority in the remote parts of 
the British empire. In general, therefore, we need not a re- 
futation of opinions which we do not hold. The assertion I 
acknowledge to be just in point of fact, and rejoice that on the 
best grounds I can affirm that it is. But I am far from think- 
ing it conclusive in point of argument. Though there hefew^ 

b2 
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there are some. And such writings as, iu my ju<]|rmeQt, 
and propagate tlie most unchristian and most daogerous docti 
on this subject, are daiiy circulated amongst us. The few mty 
in process of time grow to be the viany. The greatest ills are 
often inconsiderable in their beginning; and sometimes the most 
memorable revolutions may be traced up to veiy slight causes. 
Frequent misr^resentatifms and clamours breed discontent. 
i>E>confent gradually produces disaffection. Uisoffectitm, ioag 
continued, settles into disjnyaltij ; and this last waits but on <»• 
portunity to bring forth rebellion. Preventive remedies, its 
well known, arc commonly more ciTectual than corrective oncii 
And often, bad the proper medicines been taken in time, those 
diseases might have been cured, which, allowed through ne^eet 
to become inveterate, bafSe the art of the physician. Beside^ 
the medicine I mean to administer, is of that safe kind, whiehi 
if it do no service, or be not nececsary, will do no hurt. 

It is only by the instruction and reformation of particulut, 
however small a part each is of the whole, that the general in- 
struction and reformation can he effected. And the national sen- 
timcnts are no other than those which prevail with the majority 
of the individuals of whom the nation is composed. Let us then, 
ia the present great national contest, inquire impartially where 
the radical error lies; for that there is an error somewhere, ii 
allowed on both sides. 

Now the better we are informed in the rights of magistracy 
in general, and in the chief circumstances of the present cue 
in particular, there is the greater probability that our conduct 
shall be regulated by the obligations we lie under, and that it 
shall be steady and uniform. On these two topics, tfaere&Nt 
the rights of mctgistracy, and Die grounds of the present adomid 
war, I purpose, with the aid of Heaven, to ofter a few obsetvi- 
tiouB. 

The precepi in my text. Meddle not with them that are giren 
to change, evidently prohibits us from favouring innovations in 



matters of government, or concurring in violent and irregular 
measures, for the purpose of effecting some change cither in the 
governors or in the form of government. Such altersuom or 
nmendmcnts in the laws as may be regularly and const itntionallT 
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introduced, and may be conducive to the iDiprovcmeiit of the 
body politic, are by no means comprehended in the prohibition 
given by this sape monarch. It is, on the contrary, the duty 
of evety one in office, to exert the power which tlie conslilutiuii 
gives him, iu such a way as will most promote the public wfl- 
larc, correcting whatever is amiss, and improving whatever is 
found defective. The precept contained in my text may no 
doubt be transgressed either by the governor* or by the f/overu- 
ed. It is with regard to the latter, that I intend at this time 
principally to consider it: And for this end I must beg your 
patient attention to the fallowing remarks. 

First, It ought to be remembered, that the general precept 
to be observed by the people in regard to their rulers is, to obey 
them. Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, says Paul, 
and He utho resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance ^ God. 
Again, Be ye subject tiierc/ore, not only for wrath, but Jot con- 
acience sake •. To the snrae purpose the apostle Peter, Sub- 
mit yoarseloes to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake, 
wheUier it lie to the king as supreme, or to governors, as to them 
tluU are sent by him, for the punishmejit of evil doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well. He adds. For so is tfie will if 
God, that with well-doing ye may put to silence the ignorance of 
Jbolish men +. 

' Are we then to conclude, that resistance to governors is in 

* all cases unlawful, and that whatever part they act, however 
' oppressive and tyrannical, the governed have no choice but 

* obedience and submission ?' I do by no means aflirra thiS. 
There are few general rules that admit no exception. Consider 
the commandment, l^Aou shall not hill p Does it import that 
ill no possible circumstances one man is permitted to take ths 
life of another? No certainly. Notwithstanding this unlimited 
prohibition, we all allow, and have sufficient warrant from Scrip- 
ture for allowing, that in several eases, as in the judicial punish- 
ment of crimes, iu eelf- defence, and in lawful war, it not only 
may be vindicated, but is even a duty, to deprive another of 
life. Nor let it be urged, that the term rendered liill, ought to 
twve been translated commit murder ,• for it is certain that the 
Hebrew word is of as cxlensive signification as the English, 

• lUiu. xSll. J, 2, a, t I I'bi, iL J»— JJ. t Ei«l. XK. li 
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nnd applied i nil life reiitly to Inwrul iis to unlawful killing. CkH- 
ilren, obey ymir parents, snya the apostle Paul, IN ALL 
THINGS. The same injunction is also ^iven to servaoU in 
regard to their masters *. This, one would think, excludes rU 
exception, if words can extlude it. Yet 1 believe no Christian 
will urge, that there would be an obligation to obedience froia 
this precept, should a parent command his child, or a master 
I'ommnnd his scrvnut, to steai. I shall offer but one other in- 
ntanee, an instance which nearly resembles the point in hand. 
Our Lord has given us this express prohibition, jtlesitt Mat 
evilf, and that without any restriction whatever. Yet if (bit 
were to be understood by Christians as admitting no exception, 
it would among them abolish magistracy itself. For what it 
magistracy, but, if I may be allowed the expression, a bulwark 
ereeted for the defence of the society, and consequently for the 
very purpose of resisting evil, for repelling injuries offered or 
committed, either by foreign enemies from without, or by iu 
own corrupted members from within? — Therefore, unless Uw 
nature of the thing require it, we cannot conclude so murh from 
a general proposition. 

And that the nature of the thing does not in this cms (fr 
quire it, is manifest from this consideration, that govemnKlrt 
obliges us in conscience to obedience and submis^iun, ouly Ixv 
cause it is the means appointed hy Providence, for firomothig 
one of the most important ends, the good of socif.ty. If this ii»- 
Rtitution therefore should, in any instance, so far dcgenerile 
into tyranny, that all the miseries of a civil war eonsequcut on 
resistance, would he less terrible than the slavery and oppres- 
sion suffered under the government, then, and only then, could 
resistance be said to be either incumbent as a duty, or even law- 
ful. It cannot reasonably be denied that the principle of «ell> 
defence is as natural and justifiable in communitios, as itu]ivi> 
duals. *^^ 

Thus much I thought it necessary to premiso, for the H^H 
of truth, and that it might not be imagined, I mean to 'tjl^H 
on the slavish, unnatural, and justly-exploded principles of^^^| 
»ive obedience and non-rcsintmice ; principles whose inaiiifl^| 
Uiidcncy is the cstablislimcnt and support of despotism. i^^ 
' CL iii. ao, 3:;. \ M»nh. v. ;;q. ^| 
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the same time it is but doing justice to the argument, to take 
notice, that if there be a danger on the one hand, of tying the 
knot of allegiance, which binds the subject to the sovereign, too 
hnxdj there is no less danger on the other, of making it too 
loose. Nothing is more common than for people to run from 
one extreme to another. We have indeed hnppily abandoned 
the absurd tenets above-mentioned, but is there no reason to 
-thread that many in this island are running precipitately into the 
opposite error? an error whose direct tendency is anarchy ^ 
^ich commi^nly terminates in usurpation and tyranny, the very 
thing proposed to be avoided by resistance. That we may be 
properly guarded against so fatal a mistake, I hope, my bre- 
4hfen^ to be indulged on this head a little further, whilst I con- 
sider, es briefly aa possible, the extent both of the precept aud 
of the exception. 

' The extent of the precept to obey governors can only be as- 
certained by attending to the end of government. Now the 
lend of government is, as was observed, the good of society, es- 
pecially of the governed, who make the major part. Paul, 
speaking of the magistrate, says. He is the minister of God to 
iheefoir good *. It will be asked on the other side, * Can this 
^ consideration entitle him to obedience, when he adopts a mea- 
f sure, that instead of promoting the public welfare, is really ' 
■^ hurtful?' That we may be furnished with a proper answer to 
this question, we must remark, first, that the apostle mentions 
the end of magistracy^ which is the good of society, as the 
great foundation of allegiance, not the end of every measure 
which the magistrate may think proper to adoptl He is but a 
ihan, and therefore fallible as well as others. He is liable both 
to error and to vice. Many measures he may adopt that are 
improper; notwithstanding which, the end of the office, the 
common goody may be promoted by him. And true public spi- 
rit incites us equally, in what regards the community, to prefer 
the greatest of different good things and the least of different 
ills. Now there may be many bad measures adopted by the 
ruling powers, which nevertheless could not do half the mischief 
that would necessarily ensue from the subversion of authority. 
For it ought always on this subject to be taken into considera* 

* Roin. xiiL i. 
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tion, that resistance strikes immediately, not only against the 
particukr measure resisted, but against the office of tbe magis- 
trate, and therei'ore tends totally to subvert authority, aud on* 
hiuge the coiislitulion. If then by resUtinfr, we loose, as much 
as ill us lies, the bauds of society, and iuiroduce anartliy with 
ail its baneful eon sequences, on account of any measures, the 
ill effects whereof are not so much to be dreaded as those where- 
in tlie nation would be involved by the dissotutiou of goveto- 
ment, we run into a greater evil to avoid a leas. 

Let it be further observed, that in bad measures themaetRi 
there ie a great difference. Some are denominated bad becMUV 
well adapted to the end iorerided by 
Thus a tax may be laid on one commodity which dit- 
s the people more, and yields less to the revenue, than if 
it had been laid on another. Others are termed bad becniM 
immoral, as when any thing is commanded contrary to the law 
of God. lu regard to the first there cannot be a shadow of 
doubt. For if every man were at liberty to judge for himself 
how fat the means adopted by his superiors were fitlcid to the end, 
and consequently how far he were obliged to give obedience lo 
the laws, there could be no government at all. Tbc people 
would he either ia a state of perpetual warfare, or at perfect 
liberty to do as they please. If the latter were the case, it 
would be absurd to talk of iaws or orders ; the only proper 
terras would bo counsels or advices. Among such, and only 
araong such, it might he justly said, ' Kvcry man is his own Ic- 
* gislator.' But this state of things (for a constitution it caiw 
nut be called) may suit the perfection of angels, who are ail 
good aud wise, but will never suit the pravity of human uaturei 
In regard to the other sort of bad measures, where something 
sinjtd is enjoined, it is certain that no man is bound to yield an 
.ictivc obedience to a human law, which, eilhcr from the light 
of nature or from revelation, he is persuaded to be contrwy to 
the divine law. — Heto the masim takes place, ' We ought to 
' obey God rather than man.' 

But even as to such laws, the subject is not always entith-d 
to oppose the magistrate, by force, lu the days of the apostlesi 
the Christians submitted to any sufferings rather ihati give obe- 
dience to the healhcu laws in I'avour of tdulatry ; ycl 
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ncillicr made war ujwn the magistrate, nor pulled down the 
itnngcB, altars, aod temples of idolaters. ' Is religion then 
* never a suffii:icnt ground of active op)Kisitioi) to the ruling pow- 
' era T That cannot justly be inferred neither. Goveramcut 
has for its object the tc/wle society, not a separate part. ThciB 
is therefore a great difference between what may be called an at- 
tack on the rights both natural and civil of C/ie whole, such as 
is the religion of the community, and an infringement of the 
natural rights of a few. 

A man's right to his opinions may Uc truly said to be both 
natural and uncUienahle. As they depend not on his will, it 
is not in his power to alter them. And no law is obligatory 
which commands a man to lie. Religious loleration therefore 
may justly be considered as a natural right. The two most de- 
finable, though not the only, limits to all civil laws are the im- 
poaaible and the immoraL A law commanding men to believe 
certain religious tenets, attempts the impogsible, and is therefore 
not so properly tyrannical as absurd. Laws can have no more 
effect on the belief or opinions of any who are capable of form- 
ing opinions, than they can have on the bodily senses. A law 
commanding men, under pains and penalties, lo profess opinions 
ID religion which they disbelieve, enjoins something immoral, 
and is therafore st once impious, tyrannical, and absurd. It 
undermines its own foundation, requiring an obedience which 
cannot be yielded without subverting the authority of conscience, 
whence all sorts of obligation, civil and religious, originate. It 
proposes what is in politics the greatest of absurdities, to make 
people gootl citizens, by making them bad men. But the du- 
ties enjoined by the law of nature may also be euforced by civil 
laws under civil sanctions. Of this kind arc almost all the cri- 
minal laws iu every country. 

Further, there js a great diiference between the submissioa 
due to measures tending to the preservation of what is establish- 
otl, and the submtssioti due to measures tending to its subvet-* 
Eton; and that without taking into consideration the goodness 
or the badness of the establishment. The tormer is favourable 
to public tranquilhty and order, because conducing to that which 
the community, whether right or wrong, esteems its good. The 
latter is ever hardly attempted without endangering, and not 
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somclimes without overturning, tlie public t rant] nil lily. Now 
Bs it is a principle of common sense, thnt n leos evil should be 
borne to prevent a greater, so it is a fundamental principle in 
government, whose end is common utility, that private intemt 
BhouliI give place to public. It holds in general therefore, tliit 
no man, no body of men, constituting hut a smaller part of the 
community, are inlitled to resist the magistrate hy forc« in whit 
is properly a private quarrel, even though they should think 
themselves, and be in fact, unjustly treated by him. For there 
is a very great difference between not being obliged to give 
an active obedience, and being intitled lo make nn active rosi^ 

I admit that cases may be supposed so atrociously barbaroun 
that nature would reclaim against the severity of this doctniUf 
and the heart of every feeling person would justify the oppress 
ed in giving way to the impulse of that most natural and rooted 
principle, self-defence. But such cases are uncommon any 
where, and hardly ever to be found in free or limited govern* 
ments. Yet even in such cases, the very utmost we can say isi 
that humanity and candour would admit the greatness of the 
provocation as an apology for the resistance, which would be 
considered as excusable, not regarded as incumbent. In sup- 
port of authority a positive precept is pleaded; in support of 
such a resistance as has been now supposed, tho utmost that 
could be urged is an implied exception resulting from extraor- 
dinary circumstances. In every case in which the rule holds, 
to transgress it is an invasion of the rights of others, not only 
the rights of the magistrate, but the right of the society, whose 
peace and order we disturb ; whereas in the particular cose above 
stated, not to avail one's self of the exception, is only to yield 
of one's oicn right, a thing which in most coses is entirely iu 
one's own power. 

Our duty as Christians often requires us to act this part, and 
to resign a private claim for the good of others. The example 
of our Lord leaches it, who, to avoid contention and oficncCi 
provided himself miraculously with the tribute money, when bo 
might have pleaded a legal exemption from paying it ". To 
itucli jiarticular cases the precept, JlesUt not evil, ouehttofet 
• Mudb. ivil. ■21,&L. 
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understood as principally applicable* That we OQ({ht patiently 
to endure private injuries, rather tlvin by endeavouring to obtain 
redress, hurt a more important and public interest, is alike the 
dictate of true' patriotism and genuine Christianity* Wkf do 
j^noi rathetj says Paul to the Corinthians, take wraoff? Why 
do ^ not rather suffhr f^oursehee to be de/remded* f Rather 
than what ? Rather than bring scandal on the Christian com- 
munity, rather than breed variances amongst yourselves. 
- I observe further, that the cause which justifies resistance 
would not only need to be both important and pubHc, but clearly 
and by. the community understood to be so. It were madness 
in one or afew, in a case wherein the peace and felicity of ALL 
ure concerned, to decide for the whole. The immediate mis- 
diiefii to society would be manifest^ the remote advantages tefi- 
certain. Nor is it less evident, that where the case is in any 
degree doubtful, our only safe way is to follow the precept which 
enjoins obedience, and not an exception, about the existence of 
which we are dubious* Nor needs any other reason be assigned 
for this conduct, than that it is conformable to the general pre- 
cept, which we are commanded to follow as our rule* As this 
therefore is a Christian duty in every case, unless where the 
exception actually obtains, it is incumbent on us in every case^ 
unless where we perceive that the exception obtains. IVhateo^ 
ever i$ not of faiths is sin ** There is no middle way. The 
divine precept is solely in favour of obedience ; to disobey is in 
fact to decide in favour of an excqdion^ which, unless it be 
glaring, ought never to be supposed to exist. In regard to it 
the law is silent. It is not of the spirit of the law to put ex- 
traordinary cases. It leaves such, from the manifest urgency 
and importance of the circumstances, to suggest the necessity 
M a deviation from the rule. To resist has been, with the 
greatest justice, styled in the body politic a desperate re- 
medpy as it brings into the most eminent hazard its very exis- 
tence ; it would then be no other than distraction to employ it, 
if we were doubtful whether the disease of the state were cfea- 
perate^ or even perhaps whether she laboured under a disease 
or not. If disobedience and resistance are to be regarded (as 
by all wise and good men they have ever been regarded} as M 

* 1 Cor. vi. 7. t R«"n- »»▼• 23, 
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bc»t but iiccessaiy evils, common sense requires, tliat wc be 4^ 
vinceil of the necessity, before we recur to the evil *. 

In these observations I hava all along nrgusd from what bow 
reafon and Scripture show to be the end of government, publii: 
utility, a principle sufBciently simple and intelligible, nnd from 
wbich alone every just limitation may easily be deduced. I 
have not mentioned the oriffiual compact, one of the hackneyed 
topics of writers on politics. My reason is, I neither underslanJ 
the word, as applied by those writers, nor know ivtietc to find 
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■ It di>e» not ovarlhrow 1 
inuEit judge, wbclbcr Iii nny 
anm; nor lioes ll Tollow, thiit thej ha™ a r^/il Id n»l«t, wheDe»er thryUinii 
H nrnaaarj. TlwiT right camutHicn with tbg real, not with Ibc tMajwH 
nceeaity. Tbejr judga tbenTnre, and miul conuder Iheimelvn m jiid^Ob hi 
peril of Incuiria^ bf rash judgment, Ihc cam plicated giilh of uiurd? r. nlxJluH. 
■nd the wursl of parrLridea, Xhf dntruction of Ibeir couiilr)-. Anlaxdmllj ta 
every action that can be called a man's own, he must both judge and dWr- 
mine. But did ever nnj body csnclode benee, thnt he baa ■ right U 
eierbe deterniinet; is other wonb, that he ran not iteleioiiiie trrong 7 ' 
Is ■ drwdfot evil.' Yet one nation bsssrlghl to make wxr on anolher in « 
com. Null-, if there 1e audi a riglit, CTer; nation must judge i 
onj;ht tn be eierciwd. But was it ever deduced ns a eonseq 
right ouinot mdin le«« than n rigit in tretypenple tn mnkc iror nn enny olher, hAh 
eivrlluy lAmk ilnectisary f On the CMitnry, 'IhoHi who involrea people is i 
4 nmdlnMitt' 1 use Ibe olgeetor's own words, ' will find they hare much la « 
'■im'rer. Nothing can everjuatifrit, but the necessity of It,' (surelf hen 
ml, not mppou-l, or jirelertdcd, necesally, for this u never wonting) * 
' KOie eiKnliai interest agalnal nnjnal iitlaekt.' Hare (he; 
iriio kindle a eirll war, of aU kinda the moat dreadfu]. Wi 
UTf h?— la Ibis parlicnhr, our republican) hate advauced hlgber oli 
funnr of lAe feaple, than the Tolarles lo the pnlriarchal schen 
faroUT nf Vie JnwrW^n. Tbe former scruple not to auribe a real iafaaM 
the multitude. 1 never heai-d of any of tbe lalirr, bowever hlguMed li 
prinHple of divine, heredituy, Indefeasihie right, that al 
««lnll)' ta the nnnnrcb. These will not hesitate to admit Ihat a 
a Ij/n^t, ibough, in their judgment, it does not belong In 
chRh, or tocbastlae him; whereas Ibe former will itol allow (hat ll 
STtr eiui be rebeti. I am hopeful, honever, they will not maintain that lb* 
Tery where, and In all ages, have been enitowxl willi Ibl* imJSilMt 
what Is necessBTj-. Will they soy that tb« Israelilea In Om wft- 
■<] of it wbeu they coinpdled AaroB ti 
ealfi and celebratvd a festival in ila honour; or when, Dpoii hearing the rt 
of tbe ipicB, they liininlliinutly cbiinaiired fur the rleclinn of a mptalo ta 
Iheni Inch to F.^ypI? Yet tbeyxeein lu hare befti altnosl uiiuiiinuui In (And 
■JuM Uiciuuri'i ubMilutelji itu 
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the thing to which they refer. That there may have been po- 
litics founded in compact, I make no question; but the history 
nf the world will satisfy every reasonable person, that in many 
more cases, perhaps thirty to one, states have arisen from causes 
widely Jllfercnt. If those, however, who use the expressionf 
mean no more when they say that niagistrates have violated tha 
oritfinal compact, and ore therefore no longer entitled to ths 
obedience of the subject, than I mean when I say, they «o ma* 
iiifestly counteract t/ie great end of magistracy, as renders re- 
sistance itself less a public evil than obedience, I shall admit 
the phrase, though I cannot help considering it as both an ob* 
scure and an improper way of expressing a plain sentiment. 
But if something further be meant, 1 should like, before I say 
any thing for, or against it, to have some evidence of the exis- 
tence of such a compact, and likewise lo know a little of its ctm- 
tetita. As the matter stands, 1 consider it as one of those 
phrases which are very convenient for the professed disputant, 
because ihcy arc both indefinite and dark, and may be made lo 
comprehend under them all the chimeras of his own imagination. 
Many such have been introduced into this controversy, which, 
as they only serve to perplex it, are very apt to mislead the un- 
wary. 

I return to my subject. Various circumstances in difierent 
countries have given rise to the establishment of various forms 
of government. Though these are far from being equal in point 
of excellency, public good requires, that, except in eases nf ex- 
tremity, each should be preserved from violence ". It may be 
objected that, on my principles, a bad constitution can never be 
amended or improved. 1 answer, To attempt the amendment 
by forcCf that is, by subverting the pubtie peace, and throwing 
all into confusion, is to seek to attain a distant good, about the 
attainment of which wc are uncertain, at the price of a certain 

• ■ But doea oat thTa scntiiiirnt,' iny our advrriMirln, ' asrribe right to po*- 

■ amion hotvercr arqulred 7 nf Ight )( not lervc lo Ici^liid gieti the ^NMricwit 

■ Cmi^rrii .'' Not at alL No puasHiilon that cuinot be deoooiliutfd peacraUe 
nnd oMMiiArif, In other worda, no ponaemlun freni itbii'li tht p«ui^ inHcwl of 
deriving the blnaliigi of order, tuteriial paux and protection, nap uolhing hut 
the grealeit of eursei, ccnit'uiiion, civil war, and the total Inueurlt)' of rtrrj 
thing VBliinblr, priiperly, Dbe rlr, and life, can be Irgallied by a «iutiDwnt 
fuundeJ in riipird to public tranquillity. 
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D all probabilitT gnaui tlian the •ood c» 
•f if attaiac«L In all states, af«cialtjr in all dnfinJ 
■latCSi aa w already binted, there are coiutitutioBd netluili 
of cCertiDg nsefnl altcntioDs and huproreraenti. Agxinst (Ir 
fnper a|ifilic9t>oD of these, there caa he no ob j e e riott. lime 
aafy aae the iimoTatan aHaded to ia mr text, who b^ inegahr, 
nalent, and niKanstitatiattal MetlMMk, bf resbtaDce ami terck, 
aeA to snbrcn the estaUubed ociIct. 

Here a ^aesdaa nay pcninentlT he put. * Mar it not happn, 

* that the tDDorations whidt gire rise to national calamilies hare 

* Miginated with the rw/en % If th^, hy assamiog aa ammal 
' power, ovnteap the boonds of the eoo wituti oB, fix«d bjr n»- 

* lataiMiial nuton, bjr fiiiiiliiolal bw^ or \iy poaitire m aw 

* tiim, do they- not eone witfaBi the dcseiiptioB of the pmaai 

* given to change ?" It is not to be deniefl that tfata atay be die 
rue, and sofnctimcs has been. It b besides an ondoabtctl Irsth, 
that the righu tatd libertua of tie peop/e are aa real, and a 
Talnable, and oDgtit to be held as sacred, a fazt of the awstki^ 
tion, aa tUe pmcen ta»d prtrogatircs of the magutrate. 

When Charles I. anenpted to gn^ern without s pxriiaiMBt, 
and to iflipese taxes oa tbe peofile by his own authority aloo^ hc^ 
doubtless, and all those who adrised and abetted sncfa measvci^ 
wrre ts be tanked with Atm tkat are girem to ckamge. Nay, 
however nnususl the application mar be, it was properly they 
who did Dol submit to what Paul denominates lAe on/jmamtt «f 
Gtid, the potBtrt tkat be. The king with as possesses the whole 
exccatire power, and constitutes an cssenlial branch of the le- 
gisbtire; bat as the exeentire, from the nature of the thing, ii 
subordiuate to the legisLitire, he, by assuming in his own per* 
. sou the authority of the whole legislature, usurped what did not 
belong to him, and thereby opposed God's ordtOAnce. But 
though the usurpatioD nay be justly said to hare origitialcd 
with the crown, it nnaoi be aSrraedtUat it ended there. 71ie 
House of ConnMDS of ibe loi^ pariiam«it qnicklj showed tbe 
same propcnsily to HsoqiMMB sod despatk power. Theyusuip- 
ed the authority of the crown and of tbe peers, both whii^ con- 
stituent members of the state they suppressed, taking the whole 
business of legisUtioti on themselres. They usurped likewnc 
tbe rights of the pe<7le. Dd^Ated fbr \ linutcd 
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tb^ maintidiied by the sword the possession they had once ob- 
tained, after the time in which they had any le^o/ authority was 
e3|>ired ; and were at . Ust ignominiously expelled by a new 
usurper, a creature of their own ; thus receiving in themselves 
tkai recompence qft/ieir error which W€u meet. 

Tbey eminently evinced the danger and the madness of de* 
stroying a good constitution, in the delusive hope of erecting, 
what some of them no doubt fiincied, a better, in its stead. The 
wounds given by the stretches of prerogative had been healed, 
the public grievances redressed, sufficient security of the rights 
and privileges of ail orders obtained, when tlie liouse of Com*- 
mons, observing their ascendancy over the Crown and the House 
of LfOrds, and intoxicated with the power they had acquired, be- 
yond their most sanguine expectation, and beyond the example 
of all former parliaments, not knowing where to stop, persisted 
in their violence, till they involved the nation in blood, murder- 
ed the king, and overset the constitution. 

But descending from former times and from the general to- 
pic of the rights of the magistrate^ and the duty of the suhjectj 
let us now inquire a little (which was the second thing I pro- 
posed to do) into the merits of the contest wherein we are at this 
time unhappily engaged with our revolted brethren in America. 
The examination of this question will lead to the discussion of 
some points, which, though affecting the general nature and 
foundations of government, could not have been so properly in- 
troduced under the former head. Can we then with justice 
charge the civil war that now rages in our colonies, on the tyran- 
ny or misgovernment of the ruling powers ? Has any thing been 
done that could be said justly to provoke their revolt, to render 
resistance the necessary means of self-preservation^ and so to 
exempt them, in using it, from the charge of rebellion ? Or, on 
the other hand. Have artful and ambitious men, both on their 
side of the water and on ours, had the address, for their own 
private ends, to mislead a people whom wealth and luxury have 
corrupted, and rendered prone to licentiousness and faction ? 
Have these false friends and shampatriots inflamed their minds 
with imaginary invasions of their rights, and with fears and 
jealousies for which there is no fbuudatiou ? In such a situar 
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tion, it is of great consequence to peo])le to examine tlii> mat- 
ter impartially. This is the first step, and when properiy «tc- 
cuted, gives some ground to hope, that on whichever side tlie 
fault lies, it may in time be corrected. 

The scene of action, it is true, lies far from us ; but we are 
all deeply concerned in the consequences. Besides, in a gc- 
vernment which h.is so great a mixture of democracy as Ac 
British, it is of important.'e that the measures of the adminiiO^ 
tioti be supported by the favour of the people, if right; asd 
that they be checked by the general disapprobation, if wroa^ 
The one tends to confirm, the other to correct, them. In thit 
country, no ministry (and it is our happiness and glory that it 
is so) can long persist in a train of measured universally eaB- 
dcmned. But if, amongst us, such is the influence of tbcpiK 
pular sufirage, we ought all to be the more careful that we be 
well informed, 'llie ferment excited in the colonies, and tfce 
clamour raised by a faction amongst ourselves, are, iu one via*, 
of the most alarming nature. The clamour is not levelled bare- 
ly againat the ministry, or even against the government, but 
against the whole legislature of the country. Its too manifest 
aim is to foment in the people a seditious and ungovernable spi- 
rit, destructive of all authority, than which nothing can be c«i- 
-ceived of more ruinous tendency to the constitution. Nothinj; 
could vindicate this conduct but the most flagrant danger, ot 
our religion, laws, and liberties. And I will venture to affirm, 
what will not be contradicted by the candid and judicious, that 
these great national concerns were never in less danger from the 
ruling powers, than in the present reign. 

I am sensible that discussions of this sort arc not easily adapt- 
ed to the pulpit, nor can apolitical controversy, as it is caJled, 
(though in fact a controversy in which morals and rcliffioH art 
nearly concerned) be accounted level to the eapadty of an or- 
dinary audience. I shall not therefore enter into the numcrotu 
articles that have been made matter of dispute since this t\\m- 
tion began to be agitated. This is what neither propriety nor 
your time will permit me to do. But that our allegiance -ind 
loyalty may be not only more rational, but more durable, »i 
proceeding from knowledge and principle, I sh.ill consider .t lit- 
tle that which may be called the hinge of the controversy, aiid 
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wltioh gave rise to all the ottior and smaller points in questioD. 
Now this point is eviileully the right claimed by the Britisli 
Parlinment, lo lax our fellow-subjects in America. 

And first, in matters of goverDmenC and legislation, that 
wiiich immemovial custom has established, uiilc33 opposed by 
some natural or divine law, is always regarded as obligatory. 
Now Uiat taxes have been imposed by parliament, even from 
the first settlement of the colonies, has been put beyond a doubt 
by the writers on that side of the question *. Firstj-lhey were 
Uxed, and under the odious form of an excise too, by the iong 
parliament in the time of the civil wars, by that very patriotic 
parliament which the American demagogues set up to themselves 
as a standard, every way worthy their imitation. After the 
restoration, they were in Charles II's. time taxed by parliament. 
Nor was this measure considered as unconstitutional after the 
revolution. On the contrary, the former act was, in the reign 
of William III. confirmed and explained by a iicw one. Li 
Queen Anne's time, the act cstablibhing the post-office, and 
the «ct for raising a duty from seamen for the support of Green- 
wich hospital, are made to bind the colonics as well as the 
ialand of Great Britain. There are acts to the same purpose in 
the reigns of George I. and of Geoi^c II. To these acts the 
colonics then submitted; for they had not then discovered their 
natural and unalienable right to pay no taxes, but such as have 
been imposed with their own consent. The real ground of the 
difference is, Then they were poorer and more humble, now 
they are richer and more proud. 

Nor do their charters, as has been falsely pretended, give 
any support to such exemption. In one of them the right of 
taxing by parliament is reserved iu express terms, and in others 
it is reserved manifestly by implication, in as much as immunities 
from being taxed, are granted for a limited term of years, in 
some longer, in others shorter. 

But it is ridiculous to pretend an exemption from being tax- 
ed, whilst thay acknowledge, as they have always done till of 
Ute, the power of the British Parliament to make laws on other 
(irticles which shall bind the colonies. Yet some 



- * S« Tbe RigliU uf Great Britain asserted. Hctnarka on tho 13th Farlin- 
ment. Answer to the Deularatlon of the Congress, kt. 
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teut flnough to luaiiitain, that our legislature Las power to ia 
the one, but not the other. I should be glail to know on what 
the distinction is founded. Not on any positive conventioD ; <u 
on any act of the legislature asserting its right in the one case, 
and disclaiming it in the other. It ia not pretended. Is then 
the diBlinctiou one of those which are founded in the nature of 
thinga? Impossible. What? Have we the command of iheir 
persons, their liberties, their lives, but not of their purses i' 
May we declare what is criminal in them, what is not ? and what 
crimes shall be punished with imprisonment, what with exile, 
what with stripes, and what with death, but cannot affect a singts 
shilling of their coin? Is then the union between a man and 
his money more intimate than that between his soul and his 
body? One would be tempted to believe, that it had been in 
the head of some miser, whose treasure is his god, that this 
absurd conceit had first been gendered. 

I own, I am exceedingly surprised at the inconsistency of 
those men, in other respects not deficient in understanding, who 
maintain the legality of the navigation act, confining the trade 
of the plantations, and yet deny the legality of taxing thero, 
The former is, in ray opinion, in several respects, more excep- 
tionable than the latter ; and, in some instances at least, a hard- 
ship on them, without being an advantage to us. But praji 
consider, wherein lies the difi'erence ? We, by restraining part 
of their trade to ourselves, may oblige them, in some instaneeSf 
to sell to us for sixpence the pound, what, if the mnrket Vtn 
open, they would get sevenpence for from others. Is not this 
precisely the same as to them, as if we should permit them to 
sell where they please, and exact in name of duty a penny oa 
the pound-weight ? It is even worse; for by confining the trade, 
the demand is lessened, and consequently a check is put on the 
industry that would be employed on that article. 

But let it not be imagined, that all the restraints are laid on 
the colonists for our benefit, as has been most uneandidly pre- 
tended by some of the advocates on the other side. There are 
many restraints laid on us also by the legislature for their benefit. 
Perhaps it were better for both, that all such acts were revised. 
'] axes, if imposed with judgment, are generally less prejudiu 
than monopolies. But (whatever be in this) that the rej 
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tions ai*e reciprdcal is manifest. In regard to some of their 
staple commodities, we are, for their benefit, prohibited^ under 
severe penalties, to cultivate them in our own country ; at the 
same time that we are not allowed to purchase them from any 
bther nation, though we should get them both cheaper and bet- 
ter. Drawbacks and bounties are given to our merchants on 
exporting hence American commodities imported. This is an 
advantage to the Americans, as by raising the demand and price, 
k encourages their cultivation and Ia(bour, and an advantage to 
our traders in such articles, whom it enables to deal more ex- 
Hensivelyy and undersell others, but to the nation in general a 
detriment rather than a profit, inasmuch as the nation must al- 
ways, by some impost or other, compensate to the government 
the value of the bounty. 

Indeed the most consistent patrons of the American cause, 
deny that the legislative power of the British senate tan justly 
extend to the colonies in any thing. If you ask them. Why ? 
The answer is ready. * Men cannot be bound by laws to which 
^ they have not given their consent.^ This appears to them an 
axiom in politics as clear as any in mathematics. And though 
for a first principle, it has been wonderfully late of being, dis- 
covered, they are so confident of its self-evidence, that they 
never attempt to prove it ; they rather treat with contempt every . 
person who is so weak as to question it. These gentlemen, 
however, will excuse me, as I am not certain that I understand 
them, and am a little nice about first principles, when I ask, 
what is the precise meaning they affix to the term consent ? Fot 
I am much afraid, that if they had begun with borrowing from 
the mathematicians, the laudable practice of giving accurate 
definitions of their terms, and always adhering to thos6 de^ 
finitions, We had never heard of many of their newfangled 
axioms. 

It is certain that, in the common acceptation, consent denotes ' 
a declared concurrence in opinion in regard to any measure, or a 
joint approbation of that measure. In this sense of the word^ 
a law is made by the consent of those only who voted for it. It 
may happen then, in the House of Commons, when the house is 
thin, and a law passes by a small majority, that the actual con^ 

centers to the statute may be less' than the twentieth part of the 

s2 



represciilatives of the pcojile *. But to this I am quickly nn- 
Bwered, that ' There is corapreheuded under the term, not onlj' 
' an actual and explicit, but s virtual&nd implicit consent. Now 
' the minority ot" the members present, with all the absent, are 
' conceived as virtually and implicitly consenting to the deed of 
• the majority of the members present,' Here then is an ac- 
ceptation of the term obtruded upon us, ere we are aware, so 
very different from the former and ordinary acceptation, as to 
be in effect the reverse. Your virtual and implicit consent to 
a measure, may comprise, in some instances, what I should cM 
an actual and explicit dissent from it, a disapprobation, or per- 
haps a declared abhorrence of it. Of this kind are many of the 
virtual andimplicit consents given in both houses of parliament 
The virtual consent of the electors, those against, as well is 
those for, each successful candidate, to all that shall be enacted 
ill parliament, either with, or against, the approbation of Uielr 
member, is liable, if possible, Gtill more glaringly, to the same 
objections. Could a man be said to speak English, at least 
could he be said to speak truth, who should affirm that the city- 
members and the members for Middlesex consented to the act 
for shutting Dp the port of Boston, the act for restraining the 
trade of the colonies to Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Quebec act ? If he could affirm this with truth and proprietT> 
one cannot help concluding that it is shameless in any of those 
gentlemen to raise so much clamour against acts to which they 
have given their consent. And if he could not afHrm it, with- 
out exposing himself to be charged with telling an untruth, to 
what purpose is it to employ, in the very maxims on which y* 
found, terms in so vague and so illusive a manner, that, on some 
occasions, their meaning is in effect the contrary of that which 
ye give them on other occasions, and of that which ihcy aiii- 
formly bear in common language? I know no purpose but one 
it can answer, a purpose it has often answered, a purpose it 
■till but too well answers — to darken, to perplex, and to mis- 
lead. 

• Tha Home of Commons consisM of 558 members. Of Ibne, in bU cwn, 
HrrpI (hnt of •1iot>iiIail election*, in whieh Ibey act In a juridical nul iti ■ lt(b- 
Inllvr capiirity, -1^ make a bouse, nhereof 21 the ninjoritf Is not Ibr 2Qdi pv( 
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When these people are pushed for an exphination, their vtV- 
ifual and implied consent dwindles to no more at last, than that 
by our constitution the minority are so far determined by the act 
joif the majority, and those who have no voice in the election, as 
well as the electors, by the majority of the elected present at 
the passing of any act, as to be obliged to submit to it as tht 
law of the land. This indeed is a language which I understand^ 
but ye must observe, that, in this sense, it may with equal truth 
be affirmed, that, in the aristocratical state of Venice, the peo- 
ple are bound by no laws but those to which they have given 
their consent ; because, by their constitution, the plebeians are 
determined by the deed of the patricians, and are therefore to 
be understood as virtual and implicit consenters. Nay, ye may 
extend the maxim to the inhabitants of Turkey, who, by the 
^constitution of their country, may with equal propriety be con- 
fiidered as consenting to the declared will of the Grand Signior. 
The will of a majority from which I differ, is no more mp will; 
their opinion which I disbelieve, is no more my opinion, than if 
they were the will and opinion of a single person only. In this 
respect number makes no odds. And ' I can never, without a 
perversion of speech, be said to be self-governed^ if my conduct 
niust be regulated by the will and opinion of others, and not by 
my own. 

The source of all the blundering, so frequent on this subject, 
18 the crude and contradictory conceit that government can be 
l^endered compatible with perfect freedom. Nothing can be 
clearer than that the only man perfectly free, or self-directed, 
whose will is in every thing his law, is the sctvage^ a being that 
is independent of every body. The very basis of political 
union is a partial sacrifice of liberty for protection. The sav- 
age, who first enters into this state, must be sensible that he 
impairs his freedom, to increase his security. He is willing to 
be, to a certain degree, dependent, and consequently less his 
own master, that thereby he may insure his life, his property, 
and even the exercise of bis freedom, so far as it remains unaf- 
fected by the laws of the community. This holds, though in 
different degrees, whatever be the form of government adopted, 
be it of one^ of afeWy or of the many. In each it is equally es- 
ieutial, that the will of the individipl be controlled^ (and what 



is this but the abridgement of his liberty ?) in the first by |l 
vri\l o( the prince, in tlie secoiiJ by that oi' the no6/e«, iiii 
third by that of the people *. 
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slatM,' Niy they, ' whidi in guveriiud by iu oivu < 
mfljurlly of ita incnibers, is the only staU Una 
]er Klt-gavernmtBt, luiJ no its mm Ifgislaiur.' 
Bat when, ere we nre strare, ye slide in aa idenlicaJ, ' Every man in u 
' *tal« <* self-goferaed, and his own Ifgislalor;' ye obtrude a] 
tion, which. BO tar froqi coincidiDg, la incoDBlilent with the i 
dividual in turh a community is. In every thing wherein the commiinil 
[HBBs, eoveruvd not by hia own will, but by theirs, by Ibe will of the i 
of his ftiltuw-citjzena, though diametrically op|>osjte to that whitJi hlfl r 
approTiB, and to which his dixpositioa Incliuea him. ' But he bw B 
' pnbllc meusares, and if he be of the majority, tl 

< with thai of the stale.' Undoubtedly. But then, if he be of the iiiinoril 
not his will in oppuailion to that of Che stale? Yet, in eontra 
he must conform to the will of the state, eonsei|ueotiy i« 
ocmuquently, by your awn eiplanations, U no frcemaii, bilt the alav* of Ife*. 
itBte. The atatq Is fiee, but he is a slave. 

ter tl)e case. The will of the dtapot may, in teveral Instanceis l^e a 
with that af his slave. The hitter la, not the less a slave in al|;Bying bim, 
his yolie be tlie eaaier ; fur the concurrence is acvidentul. Ye insist that, f 

• entering into such a polity, a man consents once for nil lo be governtid by iIm 

■ will of the majority. The will of ilu majority therefore is properly tlieae*- 

■ forth considered aa h'u. If so, he is still free, and his own li^ialatDr, e*e« 

* when acting in opposition lo his jadgment and choice.' Do yp not perceive, 
that this reply, if it have any weight, alFocta only the founders of the rcpuUin 
who enter personally into sudi engagements? But in fuel it !■ a palpible 
anphlsm. A maa is only so far free, a 

will, not by what was his will, by hjs particuiar njwion at the k 
not by t, gencail acqvitKCiiCC ia heluiew not whaf. Bysiii 
the contrary, every body alhiws that he biiutt himself. 
Aouiid, heisnolonger/nu. A poor man, ii) lheIimeof^ami^e. bartenhUlill 
Ibr bread, engaging his service for life to his rich neighbour. Such thinga km' 
often h^pened. Now if one of our modem politloil philoaophon, aetioe th)a 
nun afterwards groaning under the drudgery and iululerable hardships of U* 
umdilion, ahauld, to comfort him, lelj hitn in the pompooa language ^f hia f| 
ty, that he is as free as his master, that he is self-guverneil, Belf^irecled, i 
his oivn ifgislalor; because the will lo which he cotiaented to Bubjeel kin 
ought fVoni that inomeuC to be conaidFred as hit mrit ; who, 1 pray, < 
■ecuaa a eoaiforter of this stamp, of iusulUng the wretch's mlaery with tk«~ 
moat inhuman modiery. 

Once more, in yuur paragon of ri^publics, every raoiL of whatever (jualiiy, 
clianwter, station, or circumstances, ha* an eiiual sham in gnfrmiiig ; bMu W 
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^ 1$ jtbere then no difference between one government and 
^ 3Q0jtber> between what is thought the jnost despotic, and the 
^fireesst?' There are many diSerencesi but they r£suU from 
principlj3s totally distinct from those In which some modern po^ 
Mtical scbemers affect to place them. One ^^)mentous diffe^'- 
jence is, when, by th^e constitution, the authority of the laws is 
paramount to that of any persons^ however eminent in station. 
In this case the pteople are governed by established rules, which 
tbey know, or may know, if they will, and are not liable to be 
punished by their superiors, unless they transgress ^hose rules. 
Such are properly under a legal government When the re?- 
vers^ pbtains, and men are liable to be harrassed ^% th^ pleasuxye 
of tbeir superiors, though guilty of no transgression of a known 
mle^ they are under arbitrary power. Again, the government 
18 not only denoxninatjed legat h\x%freej where, from its struc- 
ture, there aris^^s the highest probability that the laws shall be 
both equitable,* and adapted to public utility. When positivp 
jBtatutes coincide with the natural sentiments of right and ideas 
of fitness, our minds so entirely approve them, that we do no^ 
consider them as restraints^ additional to those to which our 
mental powers have subjected us. But when betwixt these, in^^ 
stead of coincidence, there is contrariety, the condition of the 
people is unnatural, ^nd so far slavish ai^ ^be laws prove a gallr 

CDflbTs him, ye a^rm are the tame. It has been adced, (but T have not yet 
heard of any answer) why not every woman and every child t How unworthi- 
ly soever these are treated in our politics, we should not imagine that in youf 
pei^ect model, where we are made to expect the very elixir of freedom, the 
cjreater pajnt of the species would be left in absolute thraldom. Is it the doctriue 
of th^e patrons of the natural rights of humanity, that woman is, and ought to 
he, doomed the irr^e^nable captive and drudge of that lordlj/ creature MAN ? 
Is tlds her destiny even with the friends of freedom ? There can be no doubt of 
it : Fqr, if tiiey will give her no suffrage in national councils, no vpice in legis- 
lation, she is not goieerned by her own will, is not her own l^is^trix, and there* 
fore, by their fundam^tal axiopos, has no liberty, but is the hopeless slave of 
those whose will she receives for law. I cannot help thinking this exclusion 
thpe more inexcusable, that their enlarged plan which admits all men without 
iUatinetion of rank, education, or circumstances, could have sustained no con- 
ceivame injury, had they overlooked also the distinctions of age and sex. This 
would, without endangering their scheme in the least, have added to it more 
UfteralUt/, as well as uniformiti/. Indeed, to add to its absui*dity and confusion, 
wiH be admitted by every cool »nd impartial inquirer, to be beyond the CQ^im 
ef poasllnlit^. 
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iiig yoke, to which nothing hut terror can secure obedience. 
In thia respect the odds in form of goverament is very great 

III regard to our own, That one of the essential branches of 
the legislature is elective, that\\s nn-ni hers must be men of sorb 
rank and fortune as give tliem a personal interest in prceetring 
the consiitation and promoting the public good, that they sie 
elected from all the different counties and boroughs in the iHlsnt), 
by those who have a principal concern both in agriculture aaii 
in trade, that they are but temporary legislators, and may eood 
be changed; that the laws they make for others must afi'ect 
tbemscives; these are the great bulwarks of BRITISH 
FREEDOM, as they afford the supreme council of the iiatiiwi, 
the best opportunities of knowing, and the strongest mattva 
for enacting, what is most beneficial, not to one part of the 
country, or to one class of the inhabitants, but to the trhoh. 
And if so, the people will very rarely be laid under hurtfitly and 
not often under unreasonable, that is, unnecessary restrainttL 
Tile more this is the case with a people, the more they enjoy 
of civil liberty, and the freer is their government. 

Another important difieronce in political models, in rcipeet 
of freedom, is, when the legislature is so constituted, as to se- 
cure alike against the tyranny of the great, aiitl the madness 
of the mttlUtude, The first of these is an invariable effect, in 
some degree, of absolute monarchy, and in the highest degree 
of unlimited aristocracy, where the power is lodged in an here- 
ditary nobility. The second is as invariably the consequence 
of pure democracy. The populace in every nation arc, and 
must be, from the laborious and circumscribed way of life, to 
which necessity subjects them for subsistence, ignorant and cre- 
dulous, an easy prey to ambitious, worthless, and designing 
men. And fatal experience evinces, that none can be more un- 
just and cruel, or more blind and precipitate, than an inrcnsnl 
rabble ; ' never is human nature so debased,' says a celebrated 
foreigner, 'as when ignorance is armed wilh power".' The 
guard there is in the British Constitution, against both ex- 
tremes, is justly accounted its principal excellence. Ill c only 
other difference I shall mention, is the security there is midet 
Borae civil establishments of impartial jmiyment to litigants, md 
•i Jl ^.<. , 1. . .. , voliairp, Illst. G«n. Cliaj 
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'm fair trial to those tccused of crlroes. Thereby Ihe people 
wre defended against encroachment and oppression both from 
4ietgfabour8 and from rulers. These are the principal distiiic- 
dena between legal ai^d arbitrary^ Jrte and sliUnsk^ as applied 
to governments. These are in like maimer real and weighty 
distinctions) very unlike the illusive dreams of our political caa- 
-^^buiUers. 

But if any where the idea of such a democracy, whereia 
every member is his own lawgiver, is realised, it is, as has been 
jnstly observed by some writers, in the diets and dictincs of 
Pdiftnd; fer in the established anarchy of that coiintry, eveiy 
nember, that is, every nobleman, for the commons arc no bet>- 
•^ tlian slaves, has it in his power to stop the proceedings of 
tile whole. ^The red/, not the nominal^ consent of every indb- 
vidoal is there literally necessary. The consequence is, that 
oiowhere, under sophi, mogul, or sultan, is tliere less order, less 
liberty, less security than there. Every man ia at the mercy of 
wciry mian. Every man has it in his power to do much and 
public misdiie^ not one to do any public and substantial good* 
-Is then thb chaotic jumble, for I can call it neither government 
'IMT constitution, the great idol of our modem republicans ? I 
fcnnnot allow. myself to think so. But I am certain of one 
thuig,'that it is the only model which their fantastic maxims 
•serve in any degree to justify. 

I do not say that that model, bad as it is, is. an exact rcpre- ^ 

'sentatioa of the modern political monster, se/f^kffisiationi that it 

Tsquals the extravagance implied in the definition given of a free 

ijbr legal government, the only government wherein the people 

»ttte undec an obligation in conscience to obey the magistrate. 

•i'lt is,' say they, * a state wherein every man is governed by 

-^ iawa of his own making.' These are indeed fine words, and 

en admirable topic they furnish to popular dcclaimers. But if 

.ye do not choose to be fascinated by unmeaning phrases, ye need 

only reflect, and the charm dissolves of itself. Who is so igno* 

rant as. to need to be told, tliat the system of laws in every ci- 

.Tiiszed nation, the. freeaii if ye will, in the universe, is the work 

:of ages, and that no persons living can, in any sense, be said 

to.be makers of them? Our consent could not liave been asked 

U> ihe making of lawsy before we had an existence ; and it ia 
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no otherwise that we give it to them now, than as we give itto 
the laws of the universe, in accommodating ourselves to ibw 
the best way we can. Nay, there are many of tliem which, 
though we submit to them, we may disapprove, and wouM ll- 
ter, if we could. To say they are the work of our 3uce»tot% 
is nothing to the purpose. W» are as distinct persons &iai 
them, as from the people of France or of Egypt, and our indir 
nations and seutiments may be as different from theirs, as ften 
those of any other nation whatever. And though it be triM, 
that the present generalioa has some share in the business of 
law-making, as well as former generations, it is equally true, 
that, iu a state considerably advanced in civilization, all the Uwe 
that can be made in the time of any one set of legislators, will 
scarcely be found to exceed the ten thousandth part oi tlit 
whole code. 

But if, by all the parade of big words, no moie is meaut than 
the acquiescence, which, from a principle both of public utility 
and of private, we give to the laws of our country, it mi^t 
with equal truth be ai&rmed, that the laws of nature, whereby 
the heats in summer, and the storms in winter, and the temper- 
ate weather in spring and autumn, are conducted, are of ow 
making, because wo find it both our duty and our interest to 
acquiesce in them. Once more, if all those glorious privilegot 
so pompously displayed, sink, on the scrutiny, into a mere pas- 
dve submission and acquiescence, and if this be the true basis 
of civil liberty, tbe inhabitants of Persia or of Japau have 
more freedom than wc Britons, as t/ieir acquiescence will be 
found much perfeeter than ours. 7'he less power tlie people 
have in matters of legislation and government, the more these 
matters will be considered by them as on a footing with (he 
laws of the universe, and beyond their rcaeh. On the con- 
trary, the greater power they have, tbe more they will be ac- 
customed to scrutinize public measures, and the more they will 
fiud themselves disposed to grumble. 

I Iiave already observed, that with those reasoncrs, whoM 
Bentiments on this subject I have been examining, no form «f 
government, wherein their radical maxims have noplace, can be 
called jHst or legitimate, or can lay a moral obligation on tiM< 
|icqple to obedience. ' Every other form,' say tlicy, *aait' 
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^ founded ip violence, of one kind o? other, so, when a proper 
^ opportanity offers, may justly be overturned by violence, nay^ 
* ought to be overturned, that room may be made for a free and 
'* rightful government, the only one that binds the conscience/ 
I should think that the bare mention of consequences so bane- 
ful to society, logically deducible from a set of principles, would 
startle the benevolent and judicious, and make them coolly re- 
examine the principles which lead to such conclusions, by 
whatever respectable names they come recommended. I know 
that Qome such paradoxes, as I have been combating, have 
been adopted^ or vather hastily thrown out in the heat 
of disputation, and party^-confiicts unfriendly to the discovery 
of truth, by writers whose fame, in other respects deserved-? 
]y great, has drawn a veneration even for their crudities* 
But let us not be so much dazzled by any name, how illus-t 
trious soever, as tp sacrifice tp it the rights of trutl^ and jusr 
tSce. 

Consider, I pray you, is it credible, that in at least nineteen 
nations out of twenty now existing in the world (I admit, for 
argument's sake, that there are some which come within their 
description) the people are under no obligation to obey the rulv 
ing powers ? Is there no right but that of the stronger subsistf 
ing among them ? How does this doctrine quadrate with that 
of the New Testament ? I hope I speak to the disciples of 
Christ, to those who believe the Scriptures to be a revelation 
from God. If so, I persuade myself, my hearers will not be 
-rash in admitting any theory which will not bear the test of 
Holy Writ. We have already tried those novel maxims of 
our modern republicans by the light of REASON ; let us bring 
thefn also tq the Christian touchstone, the BIBLE. This is 
4 field on which, as far as I have observed, the combatants have 
not yet entered. But surely, if we have not renounced the 
faith of Jesus, it is of the utmost consequence to us to knoWj^ 
how far any principles, however artfully inculcated, are conform-i 
able to the heavenly lessons transmitted from our divine M asr 
ter. Hear his faithful servant Paul, Let every aouJl be suhfeci 
to the higher powers ; for t/iere is no power but of God, The 
powers that be are ordained of God, Whosoever therefore r«- 
^isteih ^ih& postoeTy resisteth the ordinance of God, And the^ 



thai resist, s/taU receive to themselves damnation *. Can aoj 
tiling be more explkit? By the most moderate iiitcrprclation 
tliis threatening must denote divine puuisiimuiit cither heteoi 
hereafter. No limitation is annexed, from which wc can levn 
thattlie precept was meant to extend totlic subjects ofoulygne 
species of civit polity. Magistrates, on the contrary, are ben 
denoted by terms of the most extensive signification, that we nijf 
know that the intention wns to comprehend those under e>ciy 
constitution. They are the higher, or the ruling poweri^ ttJ 
the powers that be, those under the conduct of providence settM 
among you, demoecatical or monarchical, hereditary or electiit 
And if we inquire, What were the powers actually in bctogil 
the time, to which the people were commanded to be subjea? 
The answer is plain. They were the powers of the Ilomaa gih 
vcmment, not of the commonwealth, but of the empire, a neir 
species of military monarchy, alectlve indeed, but not by the p«^ 
pie, either collectively or representatively, irregular, arbitmy, 
and such as suited not in any respect what modero theorists all 
ajust and legitimate goveminent. 

In regard to tribute, the point so hotly agitated with us at 
present, nothing can be more express. Header to all their dmf, 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, Jearte 
whom/ear, honour to whom honour f. What shall we say 
lo this passage, if all custom and tribute arc naturally and ev 
8entially,^ee ji/?s on the part of the people, aud if consequeat' 
ly no tribute or custom eould be due lo any man to whom they 
had not previously, either personally, or by their represcntativet, 
freely given and granted it? But with this doctrine, it seemii 
the apostte was utterly unacquainted. 

The Jews indeed had a system of their own with regard lo 
taxing, quite different from the American system, (of whicti 
they certainly had no conception) but plainly pointing lo the 
same object, an exemption. Their doctrine was, that * God'f 

* elect people, the holy nation, the descendants of the patriarchs, 

* were not taxable by idolaters such as the liomans, uncircumcis- 
' ed and profane.* This was the grand topic of derlamation of 
their patriots ; for t/ie;/ too had their patriots. Tli«ir objection, 
Ma it had some colour from the Old Testament, could not fail 
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to appenr plausible to a people with whose prejuilices, pride 
and selfishness it perfectly coincideJ. But did our Ssriour, 
when consulted by them, give his sanetion to their gentimeiits ? 
Did he by his answer court popularity, ami the tame o( patriot- 
ism ? I use the term in its modern degradation. Quite the re- 
verse. Though, by his manner of unswerinir, he eluded ibe 
malice his enemies showed in putting the question, nothing can 
be more decisive than his reply. After asking them to show 
him the tribute money, and being told that it bore Cesar's invBg« 
and superscription, he immediately rejoined, Render tlierefure 
to Cesar the thingt which are Cesar's, and to God the thinga 
'tvhieh are God's", plainly intimating, that as they derived ihe 
advantages of protection aud civil order from tlie Roman govern- 
ment, of which the currency of its coin was mi evcdenec, they 
ought not to refuse contributing to its support. Yet it is cer^ 
tain, that to any tax csacted by the Remans, the consent of no 
Jew was ever asked. Is it so then, that this original, this un- 
alienable, this indefeasible right, to which, in the turgid dialect 
oF America, the lawsqf nature and of nature's God eiiMe every 
man, that no part of his properly can be aliensted without his 
consent, was totally unknown to our Lord and his apostles f? 

• Matlh. ixli. 21. 
■fill* indeed warcelj credible that any wbo eDtuil bIituj on thflr fcllow- 
cralum, whom tbtf buy and sell lik« catlle in thr niarkct (and aume mch, it 
h uld, nrr in the cotisrcis) ehniild hate tin absard tlTi-ontery lu adopt thla Ian. 
gungr. If Ihsy really believe their own duclrlne, what opinion uiuit they m- 
(ertaln of theniaelvn, who can bauEbllly trample on what they MknoHledge Ut 
be the aTialienable rights of iBanldnd ? Will they dare to elude thla ehar)^ tuf 
dtdaring that theydu not aHHid«r negroetuni fw/junias of the human >peci«? 
Tbat Ibry account them beasts, or rather wane, one ivuulil naturally infer from 
tha treatment they too commonly gire them. But I have not yet heard, that 
tb«y openly prDfeu ihii opinion. How well doe* thdr iwailuct veiify what ka* 
>*ui TtmarkHl with great Justice of all those republican tevellera, who ni^tn 
clamour sUiut lAe nalnrat eguality of men, and tliar indtfcaiible rig/iii ; tbattbej 
lucBD only to terel all dlatltictions above them, and pull down their aupcrlora, at 
the same time that they tyrannize orer their inferiors, and widen, na much aa 
poaatble, the distance between thenuelTea and those below tbnii. Indeed Ihla 
oliarBcttT, if Inuderstandhim right, is given to the southern province*, parties. 
lariy VirglnlB and the Carolina* by their celebrated patron, .Mr, Burke. [Sea 
his speech, March 1773.] Nay, the havshliiias <</dominaliaii,m}teeTfTfaam it, 
exercised aver the Wl'elcbei, in their power, is by the MAGIC of his rio- 
■lueiice, eonvvrtod Into ui u^ument wllh their auperier^ the Briliih Ire'*!*- 
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Did they not discover what is clsar as demonstration to &II our 
western brethren, that without such consent, by whatever U« 
or stittute the tax was imposed, it could be no better thaitito' 
tutalile plunder * ? Or Icnowing it, did they dissemble the ini&> 
ter, take the aid of equivocation, that they might conceal it frOB 
the people, and court the favour of the great ? Will any Chris- 
tian affirm this ; and not rather, that, if they had known of sorb 
a right, they would have furnished their countrymen with tbii 
additional argument in support of their plea ; instructing them 
better in the prerogatives of the species, which were not the Ie« 
theirs, becflUKc they were so stupid as not to find them out ? 

Further, did the first publishers of the gospel never reflect 
that Judea was one country and Italy another, that the Jews and 
the Romans were two very distant peoples, different in origin, 
manners, laws, and language, and of religions opposite in eveiy 
article and incompatible? The argument would have been iiH 
comparably stronger in their case than it is in our present coii- 
test, which admits only the plea of distance. 

Has Paul in particular acted the politician in this affair? Hw 
ho shrewdly given an ambigious order to pay tribute to whom 
trihute is due, that, on the one hand, he might appear a dntiGd 
subject to the Pagan magistrate, and, on the other, might 8Uf 
gest to Christians an excellent pretence for eluding the oblige 
tion, by maintaining that there is none to whom tribute is due? 
Far be such vile artifices, the disgrace even of Jesuits, from the 
select missionaries of THE TRUE AND FAITHFUL 
"WITNESS. Far be such execrable casuistry from bemg 
charged on the word of GOD, the ORACLE of truth. In- 
deed If the whole passage is attended to, wo shall find that the 
apostle has left no scope for this poor subterfuge. For Oii* 
cause, says he, pay ye tribute also, for tJiey are God's aini- 
sters attending continually on this very thing. He does not hc- 



lure, to treat thcK pclly tjrruita with grmler Isnltf tlmn would Iw propar »•- 

ivarda persouB iiiore humble and humans. An ordinar; geaiut iruulil bav«d»- 
iar.eA the upiioslte condusioa ; for IT any peojile dcBerre UtkavejudgiHem ihMmW 
mercy, il is ihey who show no mercy. I do not wy, that this ought tn ka our 
irduajiiig ivlth them. ' Lei men-y, though uniucrited, «lill triunifh «>« 
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ritate id ascribe to them a divine commission, in the character 
even of taxers. Now nothing is more certain than that in the 
Roman empire in those days, the people, thronghoiit the pro- 
vinces, were assessed either by the imperial authority, or by the 
senate } and had no share, either personally, or by representa-* 
tiYes, in assessing theinselves. For the senate was not chosen 
fay the people. I intreat you, my brethren, for the sake ofimtki 
for the sake of that worthy name by which ye are called^ for 
the sake of your own souls, and those oiyour fellow^Christians^ 
to compare impartially the language of our Lord and his apo&r 
ties with that of our modern demagogues : and from the dif^ 
ference ye find in them, judge of the different spirit which they 
breathe. Not a single hint do we get from those/ that ' tax^ition 
* and re|)rei5entation are inseparable ;' no suggestion thfit fof 
^ Christians tamely to submit in aii article of this nature would 
^ be to sacrifice their liberties, to be lost to every sense of vir^ 
^ tue, to sell themselves and their posterity to perpetual servi-* 
^ tude.' Let those do it who can ; I own it is impossible fof 
me to reconcile this language with that of the^ gospel *• 



* NotbiAg lias a^tonisned fAe morcf in tbe course of this controTersy, than \6 
61iterTe that some leijAfnect men on the opposite side should imagine, that they can 
codeillate their fa:v6iirite inaiiibs with the precepts of the g^ospel. One in pai^ 
ticdlal'^ 6f whose abilities aiid piety I have a Teiy great opinion, and to whesifir 
soitiine^iifS I have hi this discourse frequently alluded, has (I am eon vinced very 
ftineerely) hesfotfed the highest encoAiums on Christianity as the perfectioik 
cf religion aii^ of reason. But truth compels me to ^^gmark, thit, if the prhicf- 
piM of his partjr he well founded, ihdite encomiumS^ are exceedingly misplaced; 
theit system not having a greater enemy on earth fhftn the gospeL Once admft 
their notloos of the wdy just and legitimate government ;' and ye transform tba 
puUisherar of oui' religion into preachers of slavery, both internal and eittemal. 
To hicttlcj&t^ on the Romans obedience to rollers oh whom they had no check, 
and fMbmlssf on to edicts in ihcr filming of which they had no share, directly or 
In^rtotily ; what Was It, oA the system of oar Amerieafl advocates, if it wai 
not pHeaching up internal staHery which 8Ul|]e<Jts the community to the will of a 
put? And in regard to other notion^ as Jew^ send Greeks, to command them 
to flfbey the emperor, and magistrates deputed by him ; what was it, less than 
preaching up extemeU tlavety which subjects nations to a distant and foreign 
power ? As to this sort, we are not left to infer it. We are told plainly, * Such 
* was the slavery of the provinces subject to ancient Rome.' How unreascm- 
aUe and injurious then was it to be an advocate for such a power, to attempt 
to reconcile men to it, by maintaining that resistance will expose them to divfaio 
Tengeance ? Yet on the principles of our adversaries, thus unreasonable and thitt 
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So strong did tlie nrgument from tlic words of Paul appear 
anainBt the pnpal usurpations on the secular powers ; for it cvftj 
Boul must be subject to tliein, (ntid it was to tite Romotis tlie 
words were addressed) the bishop or pope can plead no exemp- 
tion, (so strong, 1 say, did this argument appear) that some of 
the canonists could conceive no way of eluding it, but by iniin- 
taining that all such iujunctions are merely prudential mbiiun 
that as the ChrUtiaus were then the weaker party, who, if Umjt 



InjuHoiu (Ibeni ia no disunibting It} were Jeaus Christ and fail fj^tOm )hm 
nad Foul. J«ui Christ to his CDuntrfiiien in Judsa, PfUr to the Jem ho- 
penlon, and Pmil ti> ihr. Cntans, on n-ham he slrlirtly enjoined TItn* to iMd- 
eate thosd enslaving doctrlnei. And if to mnlce nn difference In mfuni*! •!» 
dience ou those viiJiia, and those milli'ml, that community n-hidi mlfhLkt 
strictly denominated ROMAK; if, without suggesting any distinction, 4b «»; 
play tlie snuie sanctions, the divine &vour and the divine displeuure, wn 
lliem Inlh, be to inaintnin Ihst resistance la nn ha criiidital in the one cau llta 
In the othar : and If to maintain thii be, as bai Iwen nSrnied, to iatyll timmU 
whom th'a language ia addressed, I do not see in wiut manner our aot^n^^ 
ivilt rlear our Lord and hii apostles IVom this ugly iui]>ut«ti<ia-~— ' BoltM 
' nothing been allcEe'l fri'in snrl|ilui'e on the olhcr aide?' It ii true IkUt 
feiv pasBBgei whicli, as apjiean rj'om tiio expressions employed, and frtm tkt 
coDtext, relate aolcly to the spiritual iiiiigdani of the Messiah, and the nMM 
whereby it aught to be promoted and supported, have moot mmMuraUr ^ 
forced Inta the service sf political projectors. Yet nottung can be clearer Itaa 
tliat th^ IntentioiL of thoae places, so far from l>eing to prescribe a model Ii 
irorlitlf polities, waa to contradlstlnguiGh tlie dmrch, a beaTeiily polity, Id iH 
or them. TTiey do not therefore Invalidale the methods proper lobe uiedbi 
(beae; but eipmdy prohibit tlie Christian paslon from admltliug tbiai lae- 
thods Into the Hrvice of religion. Hou-ever much therefore tbnae iaatruclioM 
may militate against the erection of a spiritual lyntiuiy, or HU-rorci^, lilu ibf 
Romlah, they noivlae affect the secular power. Ililt, with ill tariims arraiip- 
■iicDts and offices, though of a dilTci'eiit nature, operating by different moiM 
and to a different end, so far from being superseded by the other, ii dedand 
also to lie llu! ordinance of God, and necessry to humau society in iC4 pnaaM 
corrupt slate. It happens unluckily for our opppnent^ that u luouarcby km 
Ike ealablisbed power in tbe time of our Lord and bis apoetlis, when thnt, la 
tbeir Injuuctioru, deacend to paitirulara, they always specify the Hubordinillau 
«r kingly goremment. In short, tbe nrgiiuiont frnin soripturo, in every (Itv 1 
take of it, appenn so full, so explicit, » decisive, that I eould uodartalki la 4a- 
monslrate that the dissolute and execrable leHons of a late fkthar to bis mo, 
on the BUl^ect of rtdull^if and dunmuAifioit, are not more irreconci liable tB th* 
pure luonU of Chri<itiauity, than dm llberline and hardly leu pemkiuua iMa- 
Ihii. IIiDUHb (BsceptiUt tt ■ tODtt ofwiitiM collilwiiiCi ot aouit d«iiiociuial 1» 
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had not paid williDgly^ would have been compelled, and miglit 
have suffered in other respects, the apostle thought it advisable 
fot ibeoi to comply, sinc^ they could not make their condition 
better by a refusal. Those precepts then are to be viewed in the 
•ame light as we should view the counsel of a friend, who, when 
we were setting out on a journey, should warn us, that if wc 
meet with highwaymen on the road, we ought to give them our 
IBQney rather than endanger our lives* A curious turn, I must 
acknowledge, to the dictates of inspiration. 

At the same time I do but justice to those casuists when I 
confess, that I have not heard any thing so specious, for obviat- 
ing so strong an argumeiit from Scripture, advanced by any of 
our champions on the side of the American revolt. For this 
leaaon, I shall suppose that such of them as think the doctrine 
of the Bible of any consequence in the debate, satisfy their con- 
sciences with the gloss above mentioned. Be it then, that there 
]s no right in any government not established and upheld by 
finiversal consent, but the free-hooter's right, the right of the 
stronger : that there is no law in such but club-law ; that tlicre 
18 no motive to submission, but that which ought to influence 
OS, in case we were encountered by pirates, robbers, or ruffians 
•f whatever denomination ; that there is no difference between 
these and civil rulers, but such as obtains between less and 
l^eater villsuns, not a difference in kind, but in degree. On 
this hypothesis, if the apostle had been advising Christians, as 
to the conduct they should maintain in case of being attacked 
by vobbers, his style and reasoning ought to have been the same. 
But will any Christian, will even a candid infidel, who has read 
the apostle's writings, affirm that he would have used the same 
srgnments ? Would his reason for their compliance have been, 

< diat robbery is of God? that the highwajrman is his minister 
f for their good, expressly commissioned to rob on the highway ; 

< that resisting him is resisting GocTs ordinance^ and the sure way 
{ of incurring the divine vengeance ?' or. Could this have been 
called arguing on the merely prudential consideration of not idly 
•pposing a superior force ? Barely to unfold what is implied in 
ftome opuiions is a sufficient refutation^ But what can more 
explicitly exclude this absurd, not to say blasphcmovis cavil^ than 
what follows, Be ye subject also not only for wrath, but for 
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conscience sake ; not only from fear of wrulh, the punishmeut 
that may be -inSictcd by the offended magistrate, but (even if 
that couM be eluded) act thus from a principle of duty towards 
God, who requires it of you. 

A celebrated foreigner, 3 republican too of the new model, 
whoseundorslaiiding, though very acute, has, in several iiiata)>ce% 
proved the dupe of a warm imagination and strong passionii, iii- 
tosiealed with the chimerical maxims I have already considercil, 
has, withinfinilelabour, chalked out the plan of a demGcracy per- 
fectly Utopian, such as never was, and never will be, brought 
into effect. This mat>, though a professed .idmirer of llie gOKpe), 
and at times, be would make us think, a believer, had too inucli 
discernment not to discover, and too much candour not to ac- 
knowledge, that it is impossible to reconcile Christianity villi 
the idol of a republic which he had reared up. I am surprised 
that noneof chcuiors/D/'^ersof this/DOA in our island, seems 
to have attended to this remark *. As httle have they attended 
lo another of the same author, that it is only in a very small 
city that his scheme is practicable f. I am not so much aslo- 
nished that tlicy have not discovered, what to me is equally 
plain, that common seTise (with which I could never find the 
gospel at variance in any thing) is not less its foe than ChrJetia- 
nily. 

That our religion strongly inculcates the duty of stihjecti to 
the magistrate (which this philosopher calls being favourable to 
tyranny) is undeniable. It gives no preference to one form of 
government above another; it docs not enter into the ijuestion, 
but it is friendly to order and to the public peace, which it will 
not permit us rashly to infringe ; it teaches us to respect the 
dispensations of providence, and to seek the good of tlie society 
whereof wc arcmembers. The ancient landmarks of the cooati- 
tutiou it forbids us to remove, in the presumptuous hope that we 
shall place them anew better than our fathers have done. Nay 
more, it unites in such a manner our allegiance to the sovereign, 
and loyalty to the constitution of our country, with piety toward* 
God, as shows that there is an intimate connection between 
these duties. Fear the Lord and t/ie king, says ^olgmon, and 
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meddk nd with them that are given to change. To the same 
purpose Peter, Fear Godj honour the king *. And in the words 
I bate often referred to from Paul, the duty is all along enfor- 
ced from a principle of reverence to God. At the same time it 
does not preclude the constitutional support of any cWil ri^ht. 
Paulf though as sensible as any man of the shortness of life, 
and of the smallness of its value, compared with eternity, did 
not disdain oftener than once to assert his right as a denizen of 
Rome, happily joining the spirit of the Roman with the mode- 
ration of the Christian f . And, in the former part of this dis- 
course, I have shown, I hope, with sufficient evidence, that 
none of the expressions, recommending the duty of allegiance, 
if candidly interpreted by the same rules which are admitted iu 
interpreting other precepts similarly expressed, can be under- 
stood to exclude an exception in cases of extreme necessity. It 
was als« observed, that in the general terms employed in Scrip- 
ture, there is manifestly included the whole of the civil consti- 
tution. And the whole is more to be regarded than a part 
Even the royal power, however considerable, is still, in respect 
of the' constitution, but a part. 

In regard to the present quarrel. It may justly be said that it 
is the whok that is attacked. Indeed the ringleaders of the 
American revolt, the members of their congress, have, in their last 
declaration,' pointed all their malice against the King, as though, 
in consequence of a settled plan, he had been adopting and pur- 
suing tyrannical measures in order to render himself absolute. 
They have accordingly spared no abuse, no insult, by which 
they could inflame the minds of an unhappy and deluded peo- 
ple. Their expressions are such as decency forbids me to re- 
peat. The means they employ are indeed of a colour with the 
end they pursue. But let those who lay claim to any imparti- 
ality or candour, but reflect, and say, in what single instance 
ool* benign sovereign has adopted any measure, but by the ad- 
vice of the British legislature^ or pursued a separate interest 
from that of the British nation. It is solely concerning the 
supremacy of the Parliament^ the legislative body of Great 
Britain, land not concerning the prerogatives of the crown^ that 
we are now contending. And ought not this circumstance to 

• 1 P^ a. 17. t Acts ^k 37. ; xxii. 25. 

t2 
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enhance our obligation to concur with alacrity, as far as our in- 
fluence will extend, in strengthening the hands of the goverii- 
ment, now laid under a necessity of seeking by arms, to bring 
back to their duty, those insolent and rebellions subjects ? 

I am unwilling to quit the argument, without taking nolice 
of every plen that may aeem to be of weight on the other side 
of the question. Some of liie more moderate advocates for these 
people will plead, that, without recurring to any democralical anJ 
newfangled principles, or to the fooling on which the colonittts 
themselves, and some of their most sanguine champions in thia 
country, think proper to place their defence, these few questions, 
for clearing the pobt, may pertinently be asked. First, ' Wlic- 
' ther or not have the British Americans a civil and conslilu- 
' tional right (let the terms natural and unalienable, with the 
* other nonsense employed for taking in the rabble, be explodei)] 
' to all the privileges of British subjects ?' Secondly, ' Is it not 
' a distinguishing privilege of British subjects, that they are not 
'taxable but by their representatives?' And, thirdly, 'If 
' this be the case, can the Americans be regularly or justly 
' taxed by a parliament in which they have no representatives?" 

In answer to the first question, It is admitted they are GDtitleil 
to all the privileges of British subjects. In answer to the «e- 
cond. If the members of the House of Commons are, as the ob- 
jector surely means to signify, the representatives only of those 
by whom they are elected, it is not the privilege of all British 
subjects, that they are not taxable but by their representatives. 
This is the privilege of those only who are in a certain way qua- 
lified. It is not above one in twenty of the people of Lngland, 
or above one in a hundred of the people of .Scotland, who hate 
a voice in the election of members of parliament. But if the 
members represent also those who are not their electors, sntl 
have no power, no influence whatever, in electing thorn, it will 
be impossible to assign a good reason why they may not be de- 
nominated the representatives of all (he subjects in America, ai 
well as in Britain. This leads directly to the answer to the 
third question. If, as has been computed, there be at least be- 
tween six and seven millions of people in Great Britain, who 
nrc taxed by a parli.iment in which they are not represented, il 
can be deemed neither unreasonable nor unconGtilu tional, tlial 
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thevQ should be about two millions in America in the same si- 
tuation. 

. It would be uncandid not to admit that there is some differ* 
ence in the cases. The members of the House of Commons, 
in almost every tax (for there are some exceptions *) they lay 
pn their British fellow-subjects, tax themselves in proportion. 
The case is different in regard to their fellow-subjects in Ame- 
rica. But this is an inequality that necessarily results from the 
4iffereftce of situation ; and is, besides, more than counterba- 
lanced by some motives and diiBculties that will ever effectually 
prevent the legislature from going the same lengths in taxing 
ihe American subjects which it may safely go in taxing Britons. 

But it is notorious, that the former have declared against every 
method that has yet been devised for removing this capital ob- 
jection, the only (me of consequence tn the cause. The 
•implest method would doubtless be, to allow them a certain 
number of representatives in the House of Commons. Against 
this proposal they have always loudly and vehemently ex- 
claimed. Do they favour what has also been suggested in this 
controversy, that a particular and moderate rate should be fixed, 
according to which the subsidies levied from them should uni* 
&rroly bear ai certain proportion to those levied from Great 
^Britain ? To this they have given no better reception than to 
the other. Yet this would effectually remove the grand diffi- 
culty, that the parliament, by loading the Americans, would 
^ase themselves. In this case, on the contrary, no burden 
fpuld be brought on them, but when a proportionably greater is 
hid on the British subject. Have they then proposed any 
method themselves for removing this obstacle, this great stum- 
bling-block ? Nothing that I know of, but a total immunity^ or 
what is equivalent, to be left to do as they please. This and 
only this will content them. 

Will any considerate person say, that this is a reasonable 
motion on their part ? Nothing can be less so. The colonics 

* The following, and peFhapa some more, may be regarded as exceptions : 
The act establishing the post-office; from this tax the privilege of franking 
exempts aU members of parliament. The act Imposing a tax on seamen for tlie 
Mipport of Qi«ennrich hospital. The act for laying an excise on ale and beer 
iMBWtd for tnle. 
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indeed, by their own provincial assemblies, have been in the 
practice of raising a small part, and but a small part, of what u 
necessary for the internal atlmiuistration of justice and the go- 
vernment of the colony. But in this way they have not hither- 
to raised money for defraying the more public and unavoidaUs 
expences of the government in the protection of the wliole. 
Nor indeed is this an adequate method of doing it, considering 
the independency of the provinces on one another, considering 
the difficulty of adjustment, when every one of so many is left 
entirely to itself, considering too the natural selfishness of nieti, 
which leads them to shift the burden, as much as possible, off 
themselves, and throw it upon their neighbours. In the two 
last wars, which were entered into solely for the defence of the 
colouies, and in consequence of the clamour raised by them and 
their agents in this country, this nation was involved in more 
than seventy millions of debt. And of this enormous sum ihcy 
have not agreed, nor will agree, to any rule, by whicli a ccrt.iiu 
contingent, however low, may be ascertained as what ought to 
be levied from them. 

Shall I give you tlic sum of all their proposals to their Uri- 
tish fellow-subjects, before they formally renounced their alle- 
giance? I shall doubtless be accused of treating with ridicule a 
very serious business. But let it be observed, that vfhcn peo- 
ple are absurd in their propositions and demands, the naked 
truth makes their conduct ridiculous. — That it does eo, on 
refiect only on themselves; since lo expose their absurdity 19 
the inevitable consequence of 3 just representation. I am not 
sensible that, in the following account, the real purport of iheir 
overtures and pretensions are, in any respect, misrepresented, 
or even heightened. What they claim, and what they ofi'cr, 
appear to amount to no more than this, ' We will do yoirr 
' king the honour to acknowledge him for our king; we will 
' never refuse lo pay him that compliment, provided no more 
' than complJniunt is understood by it. Judicial proceedings 
' shall be in his name, and his name (which will serve as well an 
* any other name) shall stand at the head of our proclaniatioos. 
' Nny, he shall nominate to certain offices among us, provided 
' it he in our power to feed or st:trvc the officers, or at least to 
' permit them to act, 01 tic up their liaJids, as we happen tu like 
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' «r dislike their conduct. Though we are not satisfied with 
^ the reasonableness of the thing, we shall, for the present, sub- 

* Biit to the restraints laid on our trade by the act of navigation^ 
^fiiimded we have none of your military to guard the execu- 
^ tion of that act ; and provided further, that when any of our 
^ merchants are accused of smuggling, their cause be tried 
' by a jury of smugglers s or if any of our people be charged 
^ with sedition and riot, they be tried by a jury of th/e mob / 
'for this, we think, is in the true spirit of triM by jury» which 

* is, that a man be tried by his peers. We do not mean, how- 

* ever, that this privilege shall extend in the same manner to 

* your custom-house officers^ and other dependants of the crown, 
^ who, if they should be sent hither, and be accused of any 
^ crime, shall be tried by a jury too, not indeed of custpm-hous^ 
' officers, but of our liberty'men^ that is, our rioters and contra*- 
' band traders, with their patrons and abettors.' And who can 
doubt that they are ^t deppsitafij^s of th^ lives and properties 
of revenue-officers and soldiers ? ^ We will not be so disrespect- 

* ful (however little we value it) as to decline participating in all 
' %\ie privileges of BiHtish subjects, inheritance, succession, 
^ offices, honours and dignities amongst you, equally with the 
^ natives of Great Britain. Further, we will allow your nation 
' the honour not only of being at the principal charge in sup- 
' porting the internal government of our provinces, but also of 
'^ protecting us, at your' own expence, defensively and offensive- 
^ ly against all our enemies, real or imaginary, by sea and land, 
'whenever we ehall think proper to raise a clamour; and we 

* will in return agree to give you' — How much ? — ' Just what-- 
' evisr wepleasey aqd, if we please, nothing at all.* A most ex- 
traordinary coven^nt^ wherein all the obligation? are on ouq 
aide, and every thing is discretionary on the other. 

Is this the planner in which individuals, or even private cora- 
p^ni^s, contract with one another ! Yet there are no doubt 
ni^ny individuals, and perhaps some private compaqij^s, in whom 
it might be safe to repose so implicit a confidence. But to re- 
commend to the people of one nation to take this method in 
treating with those pf another, can scarcely be viewed other- 
wis^e than as ai) insuU to their understandings. I m^y ^dd, that 
of .aUiaatioQs the U^t. iu whom we cpuld with safety pl^*^ §9 
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grtat a trust is the North Americans, it'thu uiKimiaMe portni^ 
whith I am strongly inclined to think exnj^gcrsted, but wlii(i 
one of their wannest friends aiii) ablest nilvocnteB has drami^f 
them, IK a just reprcsontation ot" the original, and if theyUe 
such a proud, fierce, jealous, restive, untractable, stiipidoKt, fr 
titjioits, chicaning race of petti-foffgers, as he seems to exliibft 
them *; and 1 may add, it' they arc grossly insincere and fali^ 
as the conduct of their worthy represcutatives, the con^eat, o- 
liihits them to every one who will take the trouble to compare 
what they say of the article of" religioLi in the Quebec act, in 
their Application to the people of Great Britain, with what they 
'Say of the same article, in their Address to the people of Ci- 
Hada. Their duplicity in this particular, ,ind in some Dthcr^ 
has proved Tnatter of confusion to such of their partisans in llits 
country, as have a regard to truth and candour \. Cerlaiu it is, 

• Mr. Burke's Speech, Marcli B2d, 1773. 
f In ttieir Rpi<)[catiiiD to the tirople nf thin inland, Ihef tay, ' We Iblah th 
luglslntura of Great Britain ia iiot iiutliDriBfd hy (lie cotutltutton to fstilUbli 
8 mllgiun Tmught with niDgiimary and impluua tenets.' Again> ' NuToui 
WG aappiTSS our aHluniabment, that a Brilbh porlUment should e^T^ rananK 
to ealahllnh in that CDUntry [Ciuiada] a rellgldn thai haa dFliigra your UUoi 
In hlood, and dlaperaed impicly, bigotfi/, jvrtemlion, fnnnfrc, nnd rrMftait, 
thnnigh arerypiirt of the world.' REBELLION tuo in Ibb bbich calBl«sue. 
O the saiictiiiioDloiiB aisumuea of some men ! 

QuiB lulerit GRjVCCIIOS de ^editloiK querentfi? 
In their Address to the inhabllAnts of the prOThics of Qutbae, after nraaicnl- 
Ing the rights which they afflnn the Cnnnduina ought to pmeeia, dHjr adii, 
' And what ia offered la yoa by the Inle net of poriinmenl Id their pta« F 
' Lihertj of consi'ience in ynur religion ; No ! Gnd gave it lo yoii ; lai the 
' teniponil powers irith which you hare been, and are cormectad, flmiljr ali- 
■pulAled forjranr enJayniEnl of it. If Inwa divine end hntiuia canM errvni It 
■aj^inal the deipMtc rapacity nf wicked men, h ivw sreaivd beftnet' tlnll'i 
when Ihe elty nnd proTlnF« were suTreoderui, on capltuhLtiui, to hti BritiBflii' 
Bf^eity. Thus what, in the foimer Addreai, we are told Ihr If^amrf/ 
Great Britain la nn( nulhoriied Ay lite cansli/(ir»n to rfn, we learn iVun the latfrr, 
Is no more than confirmiDg & rifrht to which the Ion's nf God and ibe fWili (< 
Dontracta enlilled that people ; and which theivfore it would hiTa bam bath 
Impioui and Irtnohetoiu in Hiis nntiton to infMnga. Nay, what b. if peBftK 
more aurprislng, we Ivam henoe that the Uriliah Pnrlianieat, liiiteai) nf ilalnf 
too much for the estubtlshinent of the Ruial*h religion in (hut r(xiM^ bn 
dune loo little. Ilie rongress ta kind enough, Ihrrefore, to gl*ii Ihmi nmln 
of tbii, and tu n-urn theia (hat by the acl, all their rightj, clri) aud •cUgtawk 
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however) that their terms of Reconciliation) if they can be called 
ienMi where all the concessions are exacted from one side) and 
Bothing engaged for ou the other, are^ on every principle of 
fcommon sense, utterly unworthy of regard. Better far to let 
them have their beloved independence. I am not sure that this 
ivould not have been the best measure from the beginning *• I 

* «re subject to arbitrary iilterations by the governor and council ; and power 
^ Is escpresUt reserved, of appointing such courts of criminal, civil, and ecde- 

* ahMticBl juTisdietlon as shall be thought proper.' They add, < Such is tho 

* precarious tenure of fnerewiU by which you hold your lives and KELIGIOK** 
What a fine topic for deciamation in abusing the British legislature these ora- 
tors would have had, if the Roman Catholic religion had not been established 
In Canada ! With what avidity would these zealous Protestapts have laid hohl 
oil this cinmmstanoe, with what triumph would they have expatiated on if, 
in order to inflame the minds of the Popish Canadians ! A* to that religion 
itself which they had represented in their Application to the people of Britain 
as the most frightful monster, it appears in their Address to the inhabitants 
of the province of Quebec, the most harmless thing in nature. < We are too 

* WeU acquainted,* mark the meanness Of these flattereiv, ' with the liberality 
'* of tentlment distinguishing your nation, to imagine that difference of nlU 
.' :gioa will prijudice you against a hearty amity with us. You know that 

' the transcendent nature of freedom elevates those who unite in the causey 

* above all such low-minded infirmities. The Swiss cantons furnish a meinof^ 

* able proof of this truth. Their union is composed of Catholic and Protestapt 

* statea, :living In the utmost concord and peiu^ with one another; and thereby 
' enabled, evpr Mnce they bravely vindicated their freedom, to defy and defeat 

* every tyrant that has invaded them.' Eeally, Gentlemen, this is too much. 
For though such profound politicians, engaged in such immense undertakingil 
may find It quite necessary to dispense with the rigid rules of common honesty^ 
H woold be proper to do it more cover^y. Some semblance of that antiquated 
and eambcrsome virtue, has always hitherto been judged convenient, even fitfr 
the greatest Machiavels in politics. Your barefaced manner may create a su^? 
picion of a defect of another sort, a defect of cam^non sense. And it is to be 
£eared that this imputation wi|l do yon more hurt than the other. 

It would not however, be equitable to form a judgment of the jnwjtU from 
•the oondoGt nf tbese iruUees^ When we consider the turbulence of the tlrae^ 
■wkerein the members of the Congress wtere elected, the factious spirit that had 
diffosed itseU^ and the seditious projects that wer^ hatching, we have reason tq 
believe, that few men of candoqr and moderation, of equity and good sense 
wtfuld sitand forth <sandidate» for the ofl|ce. And if, by any chance, there were 
'BiMneaochaniong them, there is little groand to think, that, during the genera^ 
Ibrment, they would be honoured with tlM popular suffrage. The wisest an4| 
the best, we may justly conclude, have withdrawn from their electioits a^t^H 
gether. And what the natural consequence would be is very evident. 

* Dr. Tuckfer has' advanced some Y^ry plausil^le arguments in support of thi^ 
3f» hU Tractt^ 
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Bay tliis, however, with all due Gubmission and deference, fori 
am i'ar from considering myself as a pi'Q[)er judge in go uicei 
question. 





What then is the conclusion of the whole? It is prccisclj 
that we follow the admonition of the wise man, with which wt 
bej;an, that wojear the Lord and the. king, and meddle not irt(4 
them titat are given to cliange. Whilst we sincerely repent of 
Diprovement of former mercies, which have provoked 
Heaven against us, let us act as free, yet not using our liberti) 
for a cloke oj" maliciousness, a practice loo common in llicse 
days, hut as the servants of God ; entertaining a proper detes- 
tation of that modern pohtical hypocrisy, which, under the dis- 
puise of patriotism (a name once respectable, now brought inlo 
disgrace by frequent misapplication) attempts to screen the worst 
designs and most pcraicious practices. Let us often reflect [hat 
it is no new thing to find men who promise liberty to others, 
jclule they themselves are the servants of corruption ". Such 
there were in the days of the apostles. Of such, Peter in par- 
ticular warns Christians to beware. The description ho gives 
of ihera hears too striking a resemblance, in many principtd 
features, to the factious and disaffected of our own time, not to 
deserve our most serious attention. Like some of our Ameri- 
can orators and popular tribunes, ihey delighted In a boast- 
ful, tumid, and bombastic diction. They spoke GREAT 
SWELLING words of vanity \. They despised govemiaenl, 
were presumptuous, self-willed, and not afraid to speak evil ff 
dignities f . 

In regard to the body of the people, our deluded fellow-sub- 
jects on the other side of the Atlantic, let us consider them >% 
objects of our pity more than of our indignation. In behalf of 
the mere populace, the unthinking mukilude, it may with truth 
be pleaded almost in every Insurrection, that their if^norance is 
their apology. They know not what to do. They arc but the 
tools of a few aspiring, interested, and designing men, both ou 
their side of the water, and on ours. Already, alas ! they have 
severely felt the effects of their folly. Let us ardently pray to 
^he I'ather ol lights und of mcrey, that he would open the ej/a 
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of the people, and turn the hearts of their leaders. Too long 
already have they been wandering in thje dark, not knowing 
whither. Pretending to pursue liberty, they have turned their 
back upon it, they have fled from it. Seeking to avoid slavery, 
tliey have plunged headlong into it ! May Crod who ruleth the 
ragif^g of the sea, and Hilleth t/te noise of the waves, still the 
tumults of the people ! May he soon restore them to their senses, 
for their sakes and ours I 

It is neither our duty nor our interest to wish them, or any 
part of the British dominions, in a state of servitude, but we 
ought to wish and pray, that all our present differences may be 
composed in such a manner, as, by providing against the like 
disturbances in time to come, may effectually secure a laT^ting 
pdace. This is not more for our benefit than it is for theirs. 
And indeed the interest of both, if vightly understood, will be 
found to be the same. The radical evil in their governments 
seems to have been, even in the judgment of some of their 
iViends *, that the constitutent members of their states were not 
equally balanced ; the republican part was more than a counter* 
poise to both the rest. This, to superficial thinkers (who con- 
ceive democracy and freedom as synonymous) Is regarded as' so 
much gained to the side of liberty. There is not a more egre- 
gious error. The eflPect is indeed constantly an increase of li- 
centiousness ; than which no kind of tyranny i^ a greater enemy 
(0 rational and' civil lil}erty. If recourse is had to matter of fact, 
I am persuaded those colonial governments will be found to have 
l)ccn the most turbulent, the most. unhappy, the most licentious, 
I will add, the most intolerant, and such as by consequence gave 
' the least secuHty to the liberty and property of individuals, 
wherein the excess of power on the democraticnl side has been 
the greatest* May God, who bringeth light out of darkness, 
and order out of confusion, make all our troubles termin^t<^ iu 
what shall prove tho felicity of all ! 

. • See Mr. Buike's Speech, M^^cb 1775. 
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The Author would not have been so late in giving 
his judgment to the puWic, on the alarm that has 
been raised about the danger of the Protestant re- 
ligion, if the duties of his office liad permitted him 
to do it sooner. He caimot, liowever, consider it as 
being yet too late. Tlie national assembly of this 
church has not yet interposed. It is not to be 
doubted that an application from themmllbe urged 
at their ensuing meeting. The Author is the more 
solicitous to give his sentiments in this manner, as it 
. will not be in his power to be present. And though 
he spoke his mind freely on the question in the last 
Assembly, matters have proceeded so far since that 
time, that he could not excuse himself, if he omitted 
to give this additional and more ample testimony 
to the world of his judgment on the whole of this 
important subject ? 

He hopes that what ho here ofFei-s, ivill be attend- 
ed to with coolness, and weighed with impartiality. 
He is influenced by no motive, but the love of truth 
and religion, and a desire of promoting the honour 
of this church, and the peace of this country. In- 
telligent readers will not accuse him of being too fa- 
vourable to Popery. Such, he is afi'aid, if they sus- 
pect him of partiality, will be inclined to think that 
it is all on the other side. Thus much he will ac- 
knowledge, that his abhorrence of the spirit of that 
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aiiberai superstition, heightens the dislike he has to 
what bears so striking a resemblance to it in the spi- 
rit now raised in this country. 

He has been induced the more readily to take this 
method of delivering his sentiments, because he 19 
.certain he can in this way do gres^ter justice to the 
argument, and with more effect, than by any assis- 
tance it would be in his power to give the cause in 
the Assembly-house. Whatever be the consequence^ 
he will at least have the satisfaction to reflect thftt 
he has done his duty. 
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In all the qnestions wherein religion and morality arc concern- 
ed, it becomes Christians, especially Protestants, to recur, in 
ihe first place, to that which they all acknowledge an infallible 
fltaudardj and Protestants the only infallible standard, of truth 
and right, THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. I know not any 
point of conduct, on which a Christian, if he will impartially 
consult them, may not find there the amplest information of his 
duty. The precepts and the example of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in particular, as weH as the actions and the writings of his apos- 
tles, furnish us with materials in abundance, both for forming 
our principles, and for directing our practice. In the present 
controversy, may J be allowed to ask. Has that recourse been* 
had by the parties on either side, to this pure fountain of light, 
which might have been expected? It does not appear that there 
has. Let our first inquiry then be, What is the mind of the 
Spirit on this subject? 

It has been pleaded, that the present dispute, in regard to 
the repeal of certain penal statutes against popery, though it be 
in part, is not wholly of the religious kind ; it is in a great 
measure also a political question. The safety of the constitu- 
tion, it is said, in church and state, may be effected by the 
issue. ThU, in the second place, will deserve our serious con- 
sideration, that we may discover not only what truth there is in 
it, and to what conclusion it would lead, but who the persons 
are whom it ought chiefly to influence. 

It may not prove unprofitable, in the third place, to inquire 
briefly what are those es^pedients which Christians, and espe- 
cially pastors, in a consistency with both the spirit and the let- 
ter of the gospel, are authorised to employ for repressing error 
and superstition, and promoting the belief and obedience of the 
truth? 

Such a candid and impartial attention as the importance of 
the subject requires, to the following attempt at solving these 
questions, is earnestly requested from every pious readert The 
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most zealous person, whatever side be has chosen, ought to re- 
flect, that, being a man, he is fallible, and consequently, that it 
is possible he may be mistaken in his choice* We have the 
best authority to affirm, that a man may be zealoudy affected, 
yet not well affected *, may, ^ have a zeal of God, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge f / Hearken then to the apostle'a admo- 
nition. ^ Believe not every spirit,' not even your own im- 
plicitly, for we often * know not wh^t manner of spirit we 
* are of; but try the spirits, whether they be of God, because 
^ many f^Ise prophets are gone out into the world %. To the 
^ law and to the testimony, if they speak not according to this 
( word, it is because there is no light in them $•' 

*■ Gal. iv. .17. t Rom. z. & 

I 1 Jphn iy. 1. § I^u viU- ^* 




The Doctrine of the Gosjitl in regard to Ptrsecution, particu- 
larly of I'er.iecitlors. 

A HE name of persecutor is justly become so odious, tTjat I 
know no sect of Christians wlw do not disckini the cliaracter 
with abhorrence. Even papists wilt not confess that they 
persecute. By their own accoBnt, they only ailiniiiister whole- 
some severities, for reeoverrng those who have swerved fTom 
the truth, or, if irreclaimable, for deterring others from follow- 
ing their pernicious courses, for defending themselves against 
iheir machinations, and for giving a timely check to the con- 
tagion of heresy. These, say they, are purposes the most sa- 
lutary imaginable. They maintain fiirthcr, that what is dono 
in support of truth, however cruel it may appear, is not persc- 
rulion ; that those punishments only deserve to be branded with 
that opprobious appellation, which are employed in defence of 
error. But as they themselves are always in the right, they 
can never be in hazard of inflicting these. 

So says the Romanist, and, by sayinjj bo, demonstrates, 
cither that he is himself a persecutor on principle, or else, that 
there is no such thing as persecution on the earth. For what 
is any man's immediate criteriou of truth, but his own opinions, 
in which it is but loo evident, that the most confident are not 
always the best founded. On this footing, the more opiniona- 
tivc a man is, (which is far from saying, the more wise he is) 
the more he feels himself entitled to be the scourge of all who 
think differently from him. Nor is it possible for any man to 
have another rule here but the strength of his conviulion, 
ivhich, if it entillc one, entitles all equally, Jew, Pag.iii, Chris- 
tian] or Mahometan. 1 do not know that any beside Uonuii 
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Catholus barefacedly avow tliia doctrine, but I should be justly 
chargeable with gross partiality, did 1 aver that do sect but 
theirs act In a way which this hypothesis alone could justi^i 
Other parties do not, with e<^ual arrogancy, claim infiillibility, 
hut often, with greater inconsistency, they exact such a respect 
to their decisions, aa cau be vindicated only on the suppositloa 
that they are infallible. 

The true definition of persecution is to distress men, « 
liarass'tbem with penalties of any kind, on account of an avow- 
ed difference in opinion or religious profession. It Diakei tin 
material odds wlictbcr the distress be inflicted by legal autho- 
rity, or by the exertion of a power altofjeiher lawless. In the 
farmer case the evil is chargeable on the community, in the 
latter solely on the perpetrators and their abettors. But tbu 
difference, in regard to the authors, does not alter tlic nature 
of the thing. Nor does the greater or less severity of tba 
punishments make any difference but in degree. It is »1m 
proper to observe, that the true subject, of cither toloratiou or 
persecution, is not opinion simply, but opinion professed. To 
claim to ourselves the merit, that we do not persecute for cod* 
science sake, because we tolerate all the opinions wbicb a ram 
keeps to himself, and never discloses to us, is so cxcL-cdiiijly 
absurd, that one is at a loss to conceive how a man can be in 
earnest who advances it*. If that only be persecution which 
is aimed at sacred and concealed opinion, and if opinion reveal* 
ed be a proper subject of correction by liic magistrate, who doct 
not incur thereby the imputation of intolerance, it is evident 
that our Lord himself was not persecuted, his apostles were 
not, as little were the primitive Christians or the Protestants, 
Aud who, shall we say, arc persecutors by this criterion ? This 
wonderful plea caucels the charge at once against Jews, Maho* 
metaus, and Pagans, who never wreaked their vengctuce 
against a man's secret sentimcnls, but always against tbosc 
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which he propagtilctl, or at least professed. Nay, if it were 
possible to devise a plea that could clear papists themselves 
from the guilt of persecuting, it would he this. 

Having said thus much for fixing the meaning of the word, 
anil ascertaining what is properly denominated persecution, I 
shall enquire into its lawfulness, on the principles of Christianity. 
Were I to plead the cause of toleration with Pagans, M.-iho- 
metans, or Deists, I should, for topics of argument, recur di- 
rectly to the light of reason, and the dictates of conscience ; I 
shoultl examine what the principles of humanity and natural 
right suggest on this subject. This is the only common ground 
on which we could enter the lists together. JJut as it is solely 
with Christians and i'rotestants thai I am concerned in the dis- 
cussion of this question, I shall, waving all other topics, recur 
to sacred writ, particularly the New Testament, an authority 
for which we all profess the profoundest veneration. Here we 
have a full and unerring directory, in all that concerns the dis- 
charge of every Christian duty, particularly in what regards the 
propagation and defence of the gospel. 

The methods whereby, according to the command of our Lord, 
liis religion was to he propagated, were no other than teachin|^, 
and the attractive influence of an exemplary hfe. ' Go,' said 
CJirist to his diciples, 'and teach all nations *. Preach the gos- 
pel to every creature f.' And ' Let your light so shine before 
' men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Fa- 
' tlier whii:h is in heaven |.' And when their doctrine should 
meet with no return but contempt and scorn, they arc enjoined 
only to warn such despisers, by shakhig off the dust of their 
foet, of the spiritual dangers to which they expose themselves j. 
Nay, if men should proceed so far as to return them evil for 
good, and reward their wholesome instructions with persecution, 
their orders are, when persecuted in one city, to See to an- 
other j|. In general, with regard to the character they arc uni- 
formly to maintain, they are commanded to ' be wise as scr- 
' pcnts, but harmless as doves f.' This Jast qualification is ad- 
ded to apprise them, that it is solely the wisdom of the serpent, 
not his venom and his tooth, that they must endeavour to arm 

' Slnll. xxviii. 10. t Mai-I( t.!. 15. f Mat r. 10. 

S Malt. ». 11, It MaU. x. i!3. ^ Matt. x. IS. 



themselves witli. Indeed, of the whole armour of Gad t* be 
employed in this warfare, ihc apostle Paul (if I may so cxprMi 
myself) has given us a cntaloj^ue. *. Stand ihercforc,' says he. 

* having your loins girt about with truth, and having on the 
' breastplate of righteousness ; and your feet shod with the pre- 

* paration of the gospel of peace ; above all, taking the shield of 

* faith) wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the 6ery daris 
' of the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
' sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God : Praying al- 

* ways with all prayer and supplication, and watching ihereunio 

* with all perseverance and supplication for all saints ".' Be- 
hold the Christian's panoply. But for the usC of other anns, 
oSfensive or defensive, in the battles of faith, I can 6tni no wairtDt. 

But though this euited the infancy of the church, when sht 
was yet feeble and tender ; now that she is grown hardier and 
more robust, is it not reasonable that she should change her plan, 
and assume, in addressing her adversaries, a bolder note ? Is tbeit 
110 permission given by our Lord, to have recourse, when ihil 
should happen, to other weapons? Had his disciples no hint of 
the propriety, or rather necessity of penal statutes, for addinj; 
weight to their teaching, for checking the cDcroaehroenIs of 
error, and chastising the insolence of those who should dare, in 
the maturity of the church, to controvert her judgment? Not 
the slightest suggestion of such an alteration. On the con- 
trary, it appears inconsistent with the nature of the church de- 
vised by our Saviour, and modelled by his apostles, Hearhim- 
eelf, in that good confession which he witnessed before i*ontiu» 
Pilate; ' Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world; if 
' my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fighl, 

* that I should not be delivered to the Jews : but now in my 

* kingdom not from hence f .' Swords and spears, and all such 
instruments of hostility, are suited to the defence of secular uxi 
worldly kingdoms. If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight. But such weapons arc preposteroti* 
when employed in support of a dispensation quite spiritual and 
heavenly. In regard to it the order is, ' Put up again thy 

* sword into his place ; for all they that take the sword shall 
' perish with the sword J.' 

f Ei>h. vL \V,iM. f Johu xviiL 3C. j Mall. n«i. 5i. 
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apostles we find entirely conformable to 

L-eivcd from their Lord. ' Knowing llie 

snyg Paul, ' we persuade men *.' Our 

iiot compulsion. The only terrors 

lot the terrors either of (he magistrate 

the terrors of the Lord, the dread of 

:, and the tremendous judgment 

the other hand, the only allure- 

'iue promises. ' Though we walk in the flesh,' 

pestle, ' we do not war after the flesh. For the 

* weapons ot our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God 

* to the pulling down of strongholds, casting down imaginations, 
' and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 

* of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the obc- 
' diencc of Christ f .' Are those spiritual weapons now so blunt- 
ed, that without the coarse implements supplied by human laws, 
they would be of no otlKty? In regard to gainsayers aud ad- 
versaries, we are taught, that as ' the servant of the Lord must 

* not sirive, but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient,' so 
tie la in particular (o ' instruct in meekness those that oppose 
' themselves, if God pcradventure will give tliem repent.inee to 

* the acknowledging of the truth J.' Meekly and patiently to 
teach is the duty of the minister; the eflect of tliis teaching, 
that is, the conversion of the sinner, or the conviction of the 
erring, must be left to the supreme disposer of events. The 
very utmost enjoined Christians in regard to the obstinate and 
irreclaimable, is, after repeated unsuccessful attempts and admo- 
nitions, to avoid their company §. 

The disciple ought doubtless to be formed on the amiable 
pattern exhibited by his master, whose character it was, as de- 
lineated by the prophet, that he would not contend nor raise a 
clamour, nor make his voice be heard in the streets, th»t he 
would not break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking 
flax II ; who was not less eminent for all the mild and gcntio 
virtues, humility, condesecnsion, candour, humanity, and be- 
nignity, than tor those which excite higher admiration, patience, 
iirmness, fortitude, purity, and justice, not to mention the mosi 
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comprehensive bencvoleni^c or love. So remarkably did tliosc 
sliiitc forth iu nil the ordinary occurrences of his life, and so deep 
Beems the impression to have been that they generally madc^ 
that Paul alludes to this feature in our Lord's character as lo ■ 
thing universally known aud felt, and even recurs to it as a form 
of ohtesting, the more effectually to engage attenlioo and per- 
suade. ' Now I Paul myself,' says he, ' beseech you by the 
' meekness and gentleness of Christ ".' These are the quali- 
ties by which he himself from the beginning attracted the no- 
tice of the people, ' I am meek and lowly in heart f .' Hi* 
discourses were not more energetic than they were gracious- 
They breathed humanity and kindness to a degree that atlo- 
nisbed aU. The graciousness, no less than the authority with 
which he spoke, excited universal admiralion |. In short, die 
fellow-feeling he had of our infirmities, bis patience and fiv* 
bearancc towards the refractory, bis compassion of the ignOroa^ 
and even of them that were out of the way, were, more tlwa 
his miracles, the instruments by which the thickest spiritoil 
darkness was dispelled, tbcmost inveterate prejudicessurmoniil- 
cd, the hearts even of the most reluctant won, aud the wotid 
subdued to the obedience of the faith. 

Is it not most natural to think, that a cause will be best sup- 
ported by the same means by which it was founded, and by 
which it received its first fooling in the earth? Ought there 
not to appear in the servant some portion, some traces of the 
spirit of the master? To the dispensation of the gospel, which 
is the dispensation of grace, mercy, and peace, ought there not 
to he a suitableness iu the methods employed to promote it? 
Shall we then think of any expedient for defending (be Mose 
of Christ, different from those which he himself and bis afK>»- 
tles so successfully employed ? Nay, it were well if all that could 
be said were, that we employ different measures from those em- 
ployed hy them. Some of ours, I am afraid, on examination, 
will he found to be the reverse of theirs. Christ engaged by 
being lovely, we would constrain by being frigbtfuh 1'be for- 
mer conquers the heart, the latter at most but Forces a 
nal and hypocritical compliance, a thiug hateful to G 
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But) say our opponents in this argument, popery is a super- 
vtition so baneful as not to deserve any favour, especially at the 
bauds of Protestants. Its intolerance to them, and persecuting 
spirit, if there were nothing else we had to accuse it of, would 
be sufficient to justify the severest treatment we could give it. 
This treatment to papists could not be called persecution, but 
just retaliation, or the necessary means of preventing perdition 
to ourselves. I do not say that either popery or papists deserve 
favour &om us. On the contrary, I admit the truth of the 
charge against them, but not the consequence ye would draw 
from it. Let popery be as black as ye will. Call it Beelzebub^ 
if ye please. It is not by Beelzebub that I am for casting out 
Beelzebub, but by the Spkit of God. We exclaim against po- 
jp'ery, and in exclaiming against it, we betray but too manifestly^ 
that we have imbibed of the character for which we detest it. 
In the most unlovely spirit of popery, and with the unhallowed 
arms of popery, we would fight against popery. It is not by 
such weapons that God has promised to consume the man of sin, 
but it is by the breath of his mouth, that is, his word *. As 
for us, though we be often loud enough in our pretensions to 
faith, our faith is not in his word. We have ho faith now in 
weapons invisible and impalpable. Fire and steel suit us a 
great deal better. Christians, in ancient times, confided in the 
divine promises ; we, in these days, confide in acts of Parlia- 
ment. They trusted to the sword of the Spirit, for the defence 
cxf truth and the defeat of error ; we trust to the sword of the 
magistrate. God's promises do well enough, when the legisla- 
ture is their surety. But if ye destroy the hedges and the bu-l- 
warks which the laws have raised, we shall cry with Israel m 
the days of Ezekiei, * Behold, our bones are dried, our hope 
* is lost, we are cut off for our parts f .* There is no more secu- 
rity for the true religion. Protestantism is gone \ all is lost ! 
We shall all be papists presently. Shall we never reflect on 
the denunciation of the prophet, ' Cursed be the man that 

* 2 Tbets. ii. 8. In oar translation it is the sfirit of his moutk. The origi- 
nal term signifies, breath, wind, sjnriL When it is counected with mouth, lips, 
or nostrils, as in this passage, it ought to be rendered breath, Thei*e !s doubt- 
less an aUusion to IIos. ti. 5, ' I have slain them by the words of my mouth.* 

f £zek. xxxviL 11. ..^ , 
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never spread so rapidly, as when, instead of persecuting, it wat 
persecuted, instead of ohtainiug support from human sanclioiiB, 
it had all the terrors of the mngistralc and of the laws amieJ 
against it. ' Do wc provoke the Lord to jealousy; are va 
' stronger than lie " i" 

Ye say, ' popery deserves no favour;' but are the dcM 
others, the rule of our conduct towards them? Doei the il 
tution of Christ command, or even permit us to retaliate theiB 
juries of others? Is the great rule which he has given us, ts 
containiug the sum of the law and the prophets, ' Whatsoever 
' ye find that others do unto you, do ye also so unto them?* 
Is it, ' Rememher to render good for good, and evil for evil ID 
' every man ?' Has our Lord adopted the adage of the Pharisees, 
' Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and liatc thine enemy ?' Hi» 
he said, ' Bless them that bless you, and curse them that cune 

* j'ou ; and for them that spitefully use you and persecute you, 
' he sure that, when ye have it in your power, ye spitefully use 

* and persecute thera in return ?' If this be the language of 
Christ, 1 have done; my reasoning is at an end, and 1 have Xo- 
tally mistaken the matter. But if, in every article, il 
site, if that authority which ought ever to be held by Christ 
of all authorities the most venerable, has enjoined, not * 
< soever men do,' hut, ' Whatsoever ye would that men s 
' do tu you, do ye even so to them f ,' if the law of rclaliaiion 
whiuh says £ye Jbr eye aiid tooth /or tooth, is cxpreasly isi 
aside ^, and his commandment is, * Love your enemies, do good 
' to tbcm that hate you ; bless them that curse you, and pn; 
* for them that despitefully use you and persecute you j.' If 
these, I say, are the dictates of Christ, how indecent, not to 
frive it a worse name, must any argument appear in the mouth 
of a Christian, whicli subverts tlie fundamental maxims of itie 
masicr he professes to serve. Not to mention, tlu 
real injustice in retaliation on sects and parties, when thejf d 

• I Cor. jt. ^2. t Malt. \ 
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not the same Inilividuals on whom we retaliate will) tliose who 
committed the cruelties eomplaiiied of. Pojiery is doubtless a 
most intolerant religion, yet it would be both uncharitable and 
uujust to deuy that there aic many papists who would not per- 
secute. Protestantism, from its radical priuciples, is much 
more tolerant: it would, notwithstanding, be moat uncandid, 
rather indeed contemptibly partial, to affirin, that Protestants 
have never persecuted. 

I am not ignurant that there are Christian comracntaton, 
who, by their glosses, elude the force of the plainest precepts 
of our Lord, much in tlie way the Jewish rabbies invalidated 
the commandments of God. ' Christ,' say such, ' does not 
* mean, in those e:ipTession3, the enemies of our nation, much 
' less the enemies of our faith ; it is only personal enemies he 
' is speaking of.' That all sorts of enemies are included, there 
is not a shadow of ground to doubt. But that he had much 
more an eye to the eaemies of our religion than either to na- 
tional or to personal foes, will be evident to those who atten- 
tively consider the scope of this divine discourse. The very 
kinds of injuries specified, are tliose he had expressly told them, 
they would be made to sufier for his name's sake. And one 
principal view, of those subhme instructions, is plainly to for- 
tify their minds, and prepare them for bearing properly what 
they must soon expect to meet with, purely on account of reli- 
gion. 

But the precepts of our Lord are best illustrated by his ex- 
ample. It may therefore be worth while to examine in what 
manner he was afTccled with regard to the antipathy and mit- 
lual rancour that subsisted in his time between the J«ws and 
the Samaritans. These stood on a footing with each other 
somewhat similar {but incomparably worse) to that of Protes- 
tants and Papists amongst us before the late alarms. As to the 
principles on which they differed, Jesus explicitly declared for 
his comittymen the Jews. ' Ve worship ye know not what,' 
said he to the woman of Samaria, ' we know what we worship, 
' for salvation is of the Jews ".' Did lie therefore adopt the pas- 
Hions of his countrymen? Did he betray the smalleet particle of 
the malignity with which they were inflamed towards a people 
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whose schism nnd dlstinguistiing tenets lie was as ready to con- 
demn as they? Let his conduct, on the ocrasion referred to. 
serve for an answer to tlie question. Me entered freely into 
eouversation with the woman, and did not disdain to ask her, 
though a Samaritan, to supply him with a little water. Thit 
(however small a matter it may appear to us) exceedingly tnu- 
prised her, knowing the inhospitable maxims to which botb 
parties, but especially the Jews, so rigidly adhered. Nor did 
hfs condescension and affability more surprise this stranger, tlwa 
they did his own disciples on their return, who marvelled tlwl 
he talked with the woman. Probably nothing less than the 
very great respect they entertained for their roaster, hinderoi 
them from being scandalized at his moderation, which in m 
other person they would have denominated lukewarmnew in 
the cause of religion, and want of zeal against the enemies of 
God's people. Ve know what followed. He stayed with tticn 
two days, and made many converts. 

Nor was this the only occasion he took of showing his di»* 
approbation of the intemperate zeal of his countrymen, in re- 
gard to that people. A lawyer once, to try him, asked, ' Wlw 
' is my neighbour *? Our blessed Lord, knowing the corrupt 
explanations, on this head, current among the Jews, e&peciaOy 
among those of this man's profession, knowing also that a di- 
rect answer could serve only to awaken cavil and contradietim, 
did, in order to surmount his prejudices, address himself, as WM 
usu.tl with him on all moral questions, directly to the hetit 
Ve have his answer in the well known parable of the traveller 
who fell among thieves, and who, though a Jew, was overlook- 
ed by a priest and a Levite his countrymen, and relieved by • 
Siimaritan. The intention, which shines forth conspicuouiJj 
tliroughout the whole, was to stigmatize, in the strongest man- 
ner, that unrelenting bigotry, that inhuman intolerance, which, 
through the wonderful influence of self-deceit, both partici 
therished in themselves, under the notion of zeal for God and 
love to their country; it was to mollify their minds towards cacli 
other, and bring them to admit a reciprocal aH'ectiaii producing; 
an interchange of good offices. If the parable had roprceenlcJ 
tlio sympathy as exercised by a tender-hearted Jew toward* a 
* Lukt 1. -23, &«. 
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cuffcHng Samaritan, his purpose had been frustrated. The 
proud Pharisee, untouched by the tnisfortunes of people he ab- 
horred, would have remonstrated that his countryman, instead 
df acting laudably, in assisting one whom he would denominate 
an adversary of God, had acted shamefully and weakly, in al- 
lowing the nobler principles of zeal and patriotism, to be over- 
come by womanish pity. But its being represented as exercised 
by a Samaritan to a Jew, gave a different aspect to the who1o« 
It laid open at once the dignity and humanity of the action. It 
m^as impossible to withhold approbation. The approved, nay 
admired generosity of an enemy was too strong an argument to 
approve the like generous conduct on the other side, for one 
vho could make any pretensions to reason and justice, to resist. 
Our Lord, after relating the parable, appeals to the lawyer him- 
self for the answer to his own question. * Which now of these 
^ three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among 

* the thieves ? And he said. He that showed mercy on him. 

* Then said Jesus unto him, Go and do thou likewise.' Act 
thyself the worthy part which thou canst not but cohimend iti 
another. Think every man thy neighbour, and entitled to the 
offices of charity and humanity, who stands in need of thy assis- 
tance. Let no personal feud, no national enmity, no opposition 
of religion) prove an obstruction to the exercise of the godlike 
brinciple of love. Surely then we are not at liberty to do evil 
ib those to whom we ate commanded to do good. 

' On another, occasion, after cleansing ten lepers, it did not 
led^ape our Lord's observation, nor did he fail to make it be 
Remarked by others, that the only grateful person, who return- 
ted to give God thanks, was a Samaritan ^, a sure evidence, that 
it is not always just to conclude the badness of men's disposition 
or practice from the falsity of some of their religious tenets. 
This single heterodox sectary had more piety and gratitude than 
the nine more orthodox Jews. In general, it deserves to be re- 
hnarked, that the zeal of our blessed Master, far from leading 
jiim to inflame the minds of the populace against those who 
'hiaintaiued erroneous doctrines in religion, influenced him, on 
the cbntrairy, to moderate their heat, and bring them to make 
every candid allowance for difiFerences, even gross corruptions in 

« Luke xrii. 16, &c. 
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principle, wliich, from wliatever guilty causes they originafcJ, 
might be, in those who then entertained them, the natural et- 
fects of accidental circumstances. 

A Pharisee of those days, a very zealous sect, though their 
zeal was of a different complexion from out Lord's, a fast ftieiid, 
in his own account, to the Jewish interest and religion, might 
have plausibly exclaimed against this hikcwarmncss, as he woukl 
have termed it. ' Would this teacher persuade us', nifglitaueli 
a one say, ' to forget the days of our forcfalhers, and the suf- 
' ferings they endured from the hands of Samaritans ? Can wc, 
' without uneasiness for ourselves, receive these instruments of 
' cruelty into favour? Are we altogether unconcerned for wh»l 

* may bo the fate of generations yet unborn ? Ought wc ever to 
' forget what trouble they gave to our ancestors in the daysrf 
' Cyrus, how they exerted tliemselves, to the utmost, to fni»- 
' trute their pious purpose of rebuilding the house of the Lord*? 
' Is this a subject on which wc can be silent ? Must we over' 
' look all their malicious and insidious attempts against our nn- 

* tion, the calumnies they wrote to Artaxerxes, representing us 
' as 1 rre CO ncil cable enemies and rebels, in order to incense that 
' monarch against us, and excite him to exterminate us from 
' tlie face of the earth ? Can we ever cease to remember their 
' insults, their ambushes, and their plots to massacre our pro- 

* genitors, who were reduced to the greatest distress through 
' their malice, insomuch that our builders were under the hard 

* necessity of working in the work of God's house with one 
' hand, whilst they held a weapon for the defence of their lives 
' with the other, and durst not, for fear of being surprised, put 
' off ihoir clothes day or night f ? Shall all their treacherous 
' schemes to circumvent us be for ever obliterated, their hypo- 
' critical professions, their lying rumours, their hireling pro- 
' pliets X ?' This is but a specimen of the materials for invective 
which this subject would have afforded to the zealots of those 
days. For many other such accusatiorK, undeniably true, mighl 
have been brought from the later parts also of their history. 
From all which they might have exclaimed, much in the stnio 
of some late publications, and with equal plausibility and ju&lin', 
' Is it come to this? Are we go degenerate, as to be persu«dctt 

• Eira iv. t Nrh. Iv. . ( X.h. .i. 
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* by any man to destroy the fences of our religion, to break 
^ down our barriers, and hug Samaritans in our bosom, to put 
^ these enemies of God and man on the same footing with our 
^ brethren and countrymen, and to love them as our friends and 
^ neighbours ? The days have been when Jews did not need 

. f any warning of this kind.' 

It is but too manifest that at the very time that our Saviour 
sought to cure his kinsmen the Jews, of that bitter ungodly zeal 
with which they were affected to the Samaritans, the latter had 
not abated a tittle of their ancient bigotry against the Jews. In 
proof of this, witness the treatment which Christ himself received 
from them, when passing through their country in his way to Je- 
rusalem, near th€ time of the passover *. * When the time was 

* come,' says the sacred historian, * that he should be received 
^ up» he stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent mes- 

* sengers before his face; and they went and entered into a vil- 

* lage of the Samaritans, to make ready for him.' Probably no 
Jew but himself would, particularly on this occasion, have chosen 
to be their guest. But his condescension and liberality of mind 
were ill understood by that bigotted race, and worse requited. 
f They did not receive him ; because his face was as though he 

* would go to Jerusalem.' They would not so much as suffer 
him to come under their roof. Their reason was; he was go- 
ing to Jerusalem to celebrate the passover. This was matter of 
high offence. One great article of dispute between the two na^ 
tions, was, whether Jerusalem was the place which God had 
chosen as the seat of his temple, where sacrifice should be of- 
fered and the festivals kept, or mount Gerizzim in Samaria. 
His going at this time to the Jewish capital, showed plainly his 
Opinion on the controverted point. This opposition to their 
judgment their pride could not brook. In all fiery zeal, if men 
would but be impartial with themselves, they would find a great- 
^er share of pride at bottom, than they are willing either to per- 
ceive or acknowledge. * And when his disciples James and 

* John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that we command 

* fire to come down from Heaven, and consume them, even as 

* Elias did ?' Ah ! How much did they still retain not only of 
the prejudices, but of the furious zeal of the Pharisees ! How 

* Jjuke X. 51, &c. 
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little had they imbibed of the amiable disposition of their n 



ir ! Nothing so like a biwot of oi 



side 



as a bigot of the othpf 



Though they hate oiio another moftally, they are, in the iotet- 
nal frame of their minJ, essentially the same. Their differetKJcs 
ate in comparison merely circnmstnnCial and extemaL If the 
unreasonableness and bad temper of one side, could justify the 
nnreasonableness and bad temper of the opposite, this ontrage- 
ous zeal of the two disciples would make that of the Samaritans 
appear very moderate. ' But Jesus turned and rebuked then, 
' and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. Fot 
' the son of man is not eonie to destroy men's lives, but to save 
' thorn. And they went to another village.' 

This rebuke given to two apostles should, methinks, make 
men a little more modest in regard to their zealous fecvonn, 
lest they also be found, on examination, totally to mistake tke 
spirit they are of. Pride, ivhich can tolerate neither oppoci- 
lion nor contradiction, which takes fire at every affront, reti w 
imagined, particularly an affront offered to the anderstaojii^ 
by an avowed difference of judgment, and that resentment wbicb 
is the natural offspring of pride, are but too apt to screen ihrir 
deformity under the decent garb of zeal. This rebuke, hiM- 
ever, serves to teach us that the destructive zeal neither parttEes 
of the spirit of our master, nor is adapted to promote the en(t of 
his coming. Pure and holy and harmless was that leal, t^ 
heavenly flame by which he was actuated. Like that whidi 
Moses saw in t!ic bush *, it burned, but consumed nolhmg. 
* They went to another village,' says the evangelist. H« 
pocketed this public affront, as tlie men of the world would stT) 
Bud meanly left the insult unrevengcd. Had the Samnitu* 
deserved this lenity and indulgence at his hands, or at the hsndi 
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inquiry i 



of the Jewish nation ? Far from it. 

what lAf}/ deserved, but what it became him to do, what suited 
the cause of piety, humanity, and universal love in which hf 
was engaged. The question, ' Have they deserved this fa- 
vour?' used in the way it has been of late, savours verylittk of 
the disciple of him who said, ' If ye love them which love you, 
* what reward have ye? do not even the publicans the same? And 
' if yc salute your brethren only, what do ye more than othersf ? 
■ Eioil. iii. y. I Malt. r. W, il. 
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It Is Temarkable, that among the many slanders cast upon our 
XiOrd by his enemies, one of them was, that he was a Samaritan. 
Calumny, an insidious liar, seeks always, in order to gain credit 
to her lies, to give them some sort of connection with truths 
for this jcnders them more efficacious in imposing on the rabble. 
Somewhut of this artifice appears in all the aspersions throwu 
«pon our Lord. It was then impossible that, fron^ such a peo^ 
pie, his open disapprobation of the virulence with which they 
^okq of Samaritans, and the inhumanity which they harbour- 
ed in their hearts against them, should not draw upon him that 
ignominious epithet* And if things proceed but a little longer 
«ifith us, in the train they have been in of late, may we not ex- 
|>ect to see every man of moderation amongst us, who values a 
conformity to the spirit and precepts of his master, more highly 
(tbaq the blind applause of the deluded multitude, branded as a 
jHipist, or at least a friend to popery? 

Some have proceeded so far, as was lately observed by an ho- 
nourable gentleman in. the House of Commons, as to publish 
Inflammatory pamphlets recommending the dissolution of all the 
jbonds of society with papists. The author seems to have taken 
^e Jewish treatment of the Samaritans, which our Lord so 
jdainly reprobates, for his model. I freely own, my model is 
jthe reverse of his. It is the disposition and sentiments of Jesus 
Christ. I am glad to find that those who have assumed the 
ititle of Friends qf the protestant Interest^ (however much I dis- 
;9pprpve their conduct in other respects) have, with marks of dis- 
approbation, disclaimed the unchristian performance. In rc*- 
^ard to the writer, my first and most earnest wish is, that, by 
the blessing of God, he may arrive at the knowledge of Chris- 
:tiauity, and become a Christian himself; for hitherto his know- 
ledge has gone no deeper than the surface. And if that wish 
<»mnot be obtained, my second is, that he may no longer dis- 
.bonour the name of pr otestant, if he bear that name, but turn 
papist altogether, of which he is more than two-thirds al- 
ready, and these two-thirds not the most amiable part of the 
character. .« 

But to return ; if, with respect to retaliation, such were the 
maxims of our Lord Jesus Christ, as has been represented, and 
such was the pattern given by him, can we, who profess to bfi 
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liis disciples, imagine tliat these ought to have no influ( 
determining our conduct? Hud the apostie Pet 
or were they mere words of course that he used in telling k 
that we are specially called to the imitation of Christ, ' who 
' when lie was reviled, reviled not again, when he suffered, Jie 
' threatened not, hut committed liimsetf to hitn that judgelh 
' righteously *.' Was it meant to serve for a lesson to us, ot 
as a vain boast of his own virtue, and that of his t'ellow-apostics, 
that Paul exclaimed, ' Being reviled, we bless ; being perse- 
' cuted, we suffer it ; being defamed, we entreat f .' But perhaps 
they did so, because they were then weak, and could do nothing 
hotter. They could not then retaliate in so effectual a manurt 
as to answer their purpose, and therefore thought it prudent to 
submit, and make the best of the circumstances which they could 
not remedy. 1 have heard that some popish casuists, when 
pushed by adversaries who contrasted their methods of jiropagatr 
ing tho faith with those of the apostles, have replied in tliii 
manner : but I should he sorry to think 'hat any protestani w 
capable of adopting a casuistry which tarnishes, or rathet 
hilates, the most shining virtues of the saints and n: 
of Jesus, and renders their example of little or no siguiScas 
to us. 

Thus, I hope, it has been made sufficiently evident that n 
ther the example nor the precepts either of Christ, the divino 
author of the cvaugolica! institution, or of his apostles, autho- 
rise the use of the sword or any such carnal weapous for the ad- 
vancement of religion ; that they fortify our minds with meek- 
ness, faith, and patience to bear, but in no ease permit us to io- 
fllct persecution, not even in requital of that which we out- 
selves have formerly been made to suffer ; that the uecesBary 
consequence of such uusaneti6ed measures is to subvert the/Kfiih 
er, for the sake of establishing the form, of godliness, and lo 
make us sacrifice the spirit of our religio 
oiiimates the whole, to a mere lifeless ^f^l 



■ 1 Peter ii. 21. fco. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Conclusions to which sottnd Policy would lead us, in rer 

gard to the Toleration of papists. 

As to the propriety, considered in a political light, of giving 
such a toleration to papists in Scotland, as has been already 
granted in England and Ireland, I must observe, in the first 
place, that this is a point, the decision of which belongs proper- 
ly to the legislature. To me it appears particularly improper 
in ecclesiastical judicatories to meddle with it. It is a question 
solely regarding the safety of the body politic. If the consti- 
tiution will not be endangered by such a measure, the principles 
of reason, and consequently of sound policy, and also the princi- 
ples of Christianity, as has been shown, lead us to conclude that 
it ought to be adopted ; otherwise, not. Now the question in 
regard to the danger of the constitution is surely of the depart* 
ment of the estates of the kingdom assembled in parliament, — 
And though every little borough-corporation, parish meeting, 
society of artificers and others, corporate and not corporate, 
weavers, coblers, porters, &c. &c. presume that they are wise 
enough to direct the King, Lords, and Commons, and that they 
themselves understand better what concerns the interest, secu-^ 
rity, and government of the nation, this absurd conduct cannot 
hurt societies. They have no reputation to lose. Great allow- 
ances ought to be made, and will be made, by superiors, for 
their folly and ignorance. But would it become the supreme 
judicatory, and representative of this national church, in imita* 
tion of such examples, to step out of their line, and, without the 
most urgent necessity, to obtrude upon the legislative body, 
their advice unasked ? Nothing, in my opinion, would more ef- 
fectually lessen the dignity of that venerable court. There is 
but one case in which I conceive there would be any pro- 
priety in such a measure ; and of this J shall take notice after? 
wards. 

But some will object, * Why do you talk of going beyond 
' our line ? Are mot our ecclesiastical assemblies the natural 
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' guardians of our religion ? Who then so proper as thej 
' give warning of the danger, and to use the precautions whj 
' ought to be employed, in order to prevent it or ward it off! 
I do not know precisely what meaning ye affix to the word 
guardians s but in one sense I certainly admit that both eur 
pastors and our ecclesiastical judicatories are guardians in tbam 
several spheres. But this implies no raorc than that, wli^H 
they apprehend danger, they ought to double tlioir diligencefll 
using the spiritual weapons above taken notice of, which iBf 
gospel supplies them wilh, for defending the people against se- 
duction of every kind; and that, if there has been any remis!- 
DCGs in discharging the ministerial duties in time past, there 
may be more vigilance and greater exertions in time to come. 
But their guardianship, I imagine, never extended so far as 10 
entitle thcni, from any fancied necessity, to counteract the v 
spirit of their religion, and, for their master's service, to opj 
alike his precepts and example. Yet such is manifestly the n 
ture of that recourse to the secular arm, so strenuously argued 
for hy some; a recourse which originated among papists, and 
would have been left with papists, if protcstants had been iu 
all respects consistent with lliemselves *. 

But however improper it maybe in onr judicatories, as » 
to interfere with the legislature in this aSair, we may be perq 
ted as individuals in this land of liberty, for the sake of quiet- 
ing the minds of well-meaning people, freely to canvass the 
question of the expediency of the projected toleration. This is 
the privilege, if used discreetly, of all British suhjccts, iu regard 
to public measures, I shall, therefore, with all due deferenrc 
to my Gupcriors, submit my sentimcDts on this head to the can- 
did examination of the reader. 

It has bceu said, and very justly, that in every state, as id 
every individual, there is a right of soif-prcscrvatiou, which ii 
plies, amongst other things, that of protecting itself against t^ 
Icnce offered, cither from without or from within, from is 
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|i<)9tile states, or from its own seditious and corrupt iriembcrs^ 
and consequently of repelling force by force. It has been 
urged further, that it is the duty of the magistrate, who is the 
trustee, and consequently the servant, of the state, not only to 
defend the community when attacked, but to watch for its 
fiofety, and, by every just method which the constitution em* 
}>owers him to use, that is, as far as his trust extends, to prc'^ 
vent every danger which may be foreseen, as well as to remove 
that which is present. Both positions are in my opinion unde^ 
niable. 

Now on these, and on these only, is founded the magistrate's 
title to interfere with religious sects. Opinion is naturally be*- 
yond the jurisdiction of magistracy, whose proper object is pub=»> 
lie peace or national prosperity. As this cannot be injured or 
interrupted ' by men otherwise than by their actions, these are 
strictly all that are immediately cognizable by civil judicatories. 
'As however it is unquestionable, that opinion has great influence 
on practice, so the open profession of such opinions as are rnani^ 
(festly subversive of the natural or civil rights of the society, or 
of the rights of individual members of the society, is undoubt^ 
edly to be regarded as an overt act which falls under the cogni- 
sance of the magistrate. It is only in this view that opinion 
ought ever to be held, as coming under his jurisdiction. Con* 
sidered in a religious view, as true or false, orthodox or hetero*' 
dox, and consequently as affecting our spiritual and eternal in« 
tcrests, it is certainly not of the department of the secular 
powers. Yet this distinction has not always been observed* 
And those in power, from considerations of a spiritual nature, 
which were totally without their province, have thought them- 
selves bound, by the most sacred ties, to do all they could for 
the encouragement of their own opinions, because supposed to 
be sound, and for the suppression of every opinion as unsound, 
which stood opposed to them. 

Hence that spirit of intolerance which has for many centuries 
proved the banc of Christendom, and which still continues the 
bane of* many countries in Europe, as well as in other quarters 
of the globe. Nothing can be more evident, than that if the 
magistrate' is entitled, nay obliged, by all the weight of his au« 
thority, to crush opinions, merely because erroneous, and con- 
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ceivcd by Iiiin ]jernicii>U3 to the soul, this obiiffalioi 
iiilicrc'iit in tlio office of magistracy, nini consequently im 
bent on every magistrate. Now, as his only immediate rulo ft 
what he is bound to cherish, and what to crush, is, and caa be 
no other than, his own opinions, and (the magistrate haviog no 
more claim than private persons to infuUible direction) as the 
eame variety of sentiments may be, nay in different ages aiid 
nations has been, in those of this rank as in those of any othw; 
it will be found, on this hypothesis, the duty of rulers to sup- 
press and persecute in one country, and at one period, what it 
U the duty of rulers in another country, or even in the same 
country at another period, to cherish and protect. This conse- 
quence, how absurd soever, is fairly dediicible from the afore- 
said principle, and ought therefore to be held a sufficient Aa- 
monstration of the absurdity of that principle. One of the 
many unhappy consequences which has flowed from the iniquir 
tous but general practice of acting in eonfomiity to that talw 
tenet, is, that the minds of parties, even those whose dificrcncca 
in opinion arc merely speculative, and could never, if left lo 
themselves, have affected the peace of society, have been exas- 
perated against one another. Jealousy and envy have arisc^fl 
and been fostered by mutual injuries. Every sect has been Il^| 
to view in every other a rival and an enemy, a party from whid|H 
if raised to power, it would have every thing to dread. And W 
this almost equally affects both sides, each has played the tyrant 
' in its turn. As men's conduct is influenced more by passiou 
than by cool reflection, all have been very slow in discovering 
the falsity of the principle, the magistrate's right of interfering, 
when there is no visible danger to the state; this right, though 
sometimes controverted by the weaker party, the prevalent swi 
lias always affirmed and defended, thinking itself entitled to a 
jnunojioly of the principle, as being alone, in its own account, on 
the side of truth. The remembrance too of injuries received, 
instead of opening their eyes, and showing them the ruinous 
consequences of that radical error, has hut served to rivet ihtm 
iit it, and miike them' avail themselves of it in their turn. Nrt 
eu iiiL-ousistcnt a creature is man ! Those who hut a little B 
furc strenuously maintained the right of private judgment, ■ 
na sooner raised to potyer, ihuu Ltn-y ohsliuately refuse I 
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right to Others. As they have been accustomed to look on the 
other party as euemies, and have been badly treated by them^ 
they think they derive hence an additional right to persecute 
them from the law of retaliation. 

This, I acknowledge, renders religious sects in another view, 
an object of attention to the magistrate. A party whose avow- 
ed principles, considered by themselves, have nothing hostile to 
society, may, from its strength and habitual enmity to the pre- 
dominant sect, endanger the public peace. Hence it may hap- 
pen, that civil governors, though perfectly indifferent which of 
two sects they shall favour, may find it incompatible with the 
safety of the state, to give equal countenance to both : Per- 
fect equality, where there is reciprocal hatred, could not long 
Subsist, without giving rise to reciprocal hostilities. The ut- 
most vigilance could not always prevent this effect, which might, 
in the end, overturn the constitution. But where the public 
tranquillity has been long the sole object of the magistrate, there 
is hardly any risk of his adopting those measures which caus^ 
men's minds to rankle, and produces in their breasts that most 
unlovely and unchristian disposition one towards another. 

It is admitted, that when the public peace is in danger, it is 
his duty to interpose. Sedition or rebellion is not entitled to 
take shelter in religious sentiments, nor can the plea of liberty 
of conscience justly avail any man, for invading the liberty or 
property, sacred or civil, of another. So much for what ap- 
pears to be the original rights of the civil power in what con- 
cerns sects in religion. It must be owned, however, that there 
are many particular circumstances, which, when they occur, 
ought, in a great measure, to restrain the exertion of a power 
otherwise warrantable. When parties are already formed, and 
of long continuan(5e, though their fundamental principles be un- 
friendly to the rights of society, their numbers, and weight, and 
other considerations, may render an indulgence, otherwise un- 
merited, the more eligible measure, because in its consequences 
the loss evil. It may however be remarked, in passing, that 
though there be several prudential considerations which may 
render it proper to extend favour to those whose tenets, or tem- 
per, or both, show that they but ill deserve it, no consideration 
can give the magistrate a right to persecute any party whose 
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principles, viewed in a political liglit, are nowise unft 
the riglita of their fcliow-ciliaens, or of the state, 
disposition mid conduct is peaceable and iiioSensive. 

Nnw to apply the principles above laid dowu to the case ii 
li.iiid ; what bhall we say of the tenets of papists in regard to 
the secular powers P Are tliey, or are they not friendly to dnl 
governnieut in general, or to the present government of iha 
island in particular? As to the first of these questions, all pa- 
pists, it must be owned, acknowledge a certain obedience la be 

e to a foreign and independent power, the pope. Ami 
hougb this, by some of them (for tliey are not uiianimous) if 
aid to be only in spirituals, yet, in matters of jurisdiction, it 
- been possible to ascertain the precise boundary be- 
tween spirituals and temporals. Nor can it be denied that, ia 
doubtful cases, superstition inclines strongly to favour the clumt 
of the former. This if it should be an error, the supcistitioui 
always consider as the safer error of the two. And in regaidto 
the second question, they wore, doubtless, till of late, in this pott 
of the isJandj generally disaffected to the present royal fanul]:. 
Nor could any person wonder that it was so, considering the caocf 
of the abdication of James VII. grandfather to the Pretender. 

As to the aspect which their tenets bear to civil society, fut 
it is neither in a religious nor in a moral view, but solely in > 
political, that I am hero considering them, it must be acknow- 
ledged that to social union their printipies are nowise advurK. 
Witness those kingdoms and states in Europe, where the 
whole, or the greater part, of the people are popish. It lias 
been remarked, however, that the Ilomiab religion is not equally 
favourable to a free government tin the Protestant. But thougli 
there be something like a scrvihty of spirit in implicit faith, or 
the belief of infallibility in any human tribunal, which is moic 
congenial to political slavery, it cannot be said that the formes 
is incompatible with civil freedom. This country, as well as 
others, was free, even when Roman Catholic ; and it would uut 
be just to deny that there hnvo been of that communioa, emi- 
nent patrons of the liberties of the people. 

As to the aspect with which the party in general (I speak not 
of individuiJs) eyes other sects, it is cortairly very unfavourable. 
I ler doctrine concerning tlio spiritual state, both licrc aud here- 
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after, of all who dare dispute her decisions^ whom she denomi- 
nates heretics and schismatics, does not tend to cherish affection 
towards them. In this, however, she is not singular. The 
ctLie is the same with all fanatical sects. But as temper is not 
fbrmed entirely by principle, but is often as much the result of 
habit and accidental circumstances, there are great differences 
in this respect in different places. In those popish countries, 
trhere they have none of any different set living among them, 
and little occasion to know any thing of such but by the repre- 
aentations of their priests, it cannot be doubted, that the peo- 
ple put protestants almost in the same class with demons. They 
insider them as a sort of devils incarnate. I must acknowledge, 
Ihat, in those protestant countries, or those parts of protestant 
eonntries where they have no papists, and consequently know 
nothing of them but by hearsay, their judgment is equally un- 
&vourable. But in those nations which have long enjoyed the 
blessings of peace and toleration, where protestants and papists 
Hve together, as in Holland, where both are protected, and nei- 
ther is allowed to injure the other, they come soon to consider 
each other as human creatures and brethren, and to contract 
inutual friendships and intimacies, scarcely minding the differ- 
ence of religious sentiments. And even in this country, it is 
notorious, that in those parts where papists are least known, 
they are most hated and dreaded. There is nothing which 
inore strongly recommends toleration to a benevolent heart, 
than that it has a powerful tendency to humanize the tempers 
of the most opposite sects, and conciliate them to a friendly in- 
tercourse of good oflSces to one another. This serves to lay 
the mind open to conviction, by removing gently and gradually 
those rooted prejudices which are the greatest obstruction to it. 
• Upon the whole, the question comes to this, whether so in- 
^nsiderable a party (for both in number of people and in pro- 
|)erty, their proportion is so very small as not to be worth men- 
tioning) of such a character as is above delineated, (and I have 
endeavoured to do it with the utmost impartiality, neither ex- 
aggerating nor extenuating their faults) can be of any danger 
to the constitution of this country? It ought always to be taken 
Into consideration, that it is not proposed that they be admitted 
into any, even the lowest offices of magistracy or legislation, or 
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nny place of public trust. It ought also to be re member ed, tlist 
if at any time any unforeseen evil or danger should arise from 
that quarter, the legislature, of which they can make no part, 
and on which, considering their very great inferiority in all re- 
spects, they can have no conceivable influence, have it always iu 
their power to give a timely check to it. 

In regard to the malign aspect of popery towards sectaries, 
as she calls them, whom doubtless she considers as rebellious 
children; has not experience in this and other countries, liilly 
evinced, that even p.ipists can be softened by good usage; that 
Icnily and toleration deaden the asperity which the bare name 
of heretic (till they become familiarized to their persons) raises 
in their minds: And as to the disaffection of which 1 hey are 
suspected to the reigning family, why should we judge mote 
harshly of them on this head, than of those protestants amon 
us, much more numerous, who have been known fortnerl;] 
have the same attachments to the Stuart family with them?' 
do not speak thus to raise an odium against any party. I wouU 
lie the last man in Britain to attempt it. Besides, it is evident 
to every one who reflects, that we can have nothing to fear from 
our nonjurors, a party which has been sensibly declining S 
many years past. I only mention them for the sake of obasK 
ing, that if we admit that many families, once in that way, bain 
within these last thirty ye.irs, changed their political creed, it 
docs not seem reasonable to suspect, that many papists, in the 
same time, may not have changed theirs. 

In some respects the change is less to papists than lo them. 
The divine right of monarchial government on the patriarchal 
plan, as it is called, aijd eonseqiientiy the indefeasible heredi- 
tary right of the abdicated family to the crown of these realms, 
is no principle of popery. The attachment of papists was n 
personal attachment, or at most a consequence of their attach- 
ment to the cause for which that family sufl'ered. But in re- 
gard to forms of government, or particular governors, their reli- 
gion leaves them at full liberty. A papist may be a republi- 
can, or a friend to monarchy, absolute or limited. In these 
matters he is no way conSned by his religion. And that be 
should change in an att.ichment not founded in principle, is no- 
thing estraordinarv. He may be convinced that prcscriplid^ 
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tdkes plac^ In government, and, for the peace of society, ought 
to take place, as well as in other matters ; that, without admit- 
ting this principle, there would be few or no legal rulers now 
existing in the world, as most sovereignties may be traced back- 
wards to manifest usurpation. Whatever judgment therefore 
he may form of the revolution, there is no inconsistency in his. 
being a loyal subject to the present royal family. And in re- 
gard to such as shall take the oath prescribed by the act of par- 
liament for England, or the like oath proposed for papists here^ 
I shall only say that it would be extremely uncharitable to sup- 
pose them all perjured^ 

But as some things have been plausibly urged against the 
credibility of their oaths, it may be worth while to bestow, on 
this point, a little more attention. It is said, ' The dispensing 

* po^fer of the pope, his infallibility, the principle that no faith 

* is to* be kept with heretics, all serve to invalidate their pro- 

* mises and oaths, especially when given to those whom they 

* regard as heretics.' That the popes have claimed such a dis- 
pensing power in loosing the obligation of the most solemn 
vows and contracts, and that many people have been blind 
enough to credit this most arrogant and impious claim, it would 
be to give the lie to all history, even the most authentic, to 
deny. Such also is the power they have claimed and exercised 
of deposing kings and emperors, and of loosing their subjects 
from their allegiance. Such also are their pretensions to infal- 
libility, their corrupt maxims, subversive of faith given to here- 
tics, in all which they have been supported by hireling and pro- 
stitute writers among the clergy, friars, canonists, and expec- 
tants of preferment in the church. But to say thus much is 
one thing, and to say that these points are received universally 
as doctrines of the church is another. We ought to be just 
even to enemies. 

In regard to the last of the above maxims^ that faith is not 
to be kept to heretics, though it was never asserted, in so many 
words, by any council, it is unquestionable, that the council of 
Constance came so near giving it their sanction, in the decree 
they pronounced for the ease of the emperor's conscience, whom 
they had seduced to act a most perfidious part, as well as in the 
whole of their infamous proceedings with regard to Huss, that 



though it cnnnot be called an established pnuciplc of their tcli- 
gioii, it has received that countenance Irom the s|iirituBl powers 
among them, which furnishes but too good s. haudle for the cU- 
luours aud jealousies of protestants. And I wiil acknowledge, 
in passing, that as I could put no confidence, where religion is 
concenicd, in the faith of a man who would vindicate a proce- 
dure so subversive of thai seeutity in engagements which is tliB 
most essential bond of society, so I can never consider that mm 
as dangerous, who, in this age aud country, has the egregious 
folly to attempt the vindication. But in general, when recourse 
is had to experience, I am satisfied, there is no ground to con- 
sider it as a maxim, so prevalent in that party, as to destroy all 
failh in their promises. If its prevalence were so great, whit 
hindered them in England, from taking the oath of suprentacy, 
or the formula in Scotland ? These would have secured thenl 
against many inconveniencics to which their religion esposed 
them. And if there be some instances of their swearing false- 
ly, from the temptation of interest, can we say that perjury is 
absolutely unexampled amongst ourselves? It is well known 
that in England, papists had it in their power to relieve thcm- 
lelves, by means of certain oaths, before the passing of the lata 
ict. But those oaths were different from that now enacted. 
Now a man who thinks he may take oaths, aud be under uo ob- 
ligation, or who thinks he has it in his power to obtain a difr* 
pensation from that obligation, has no reason to make any dis- 
tinction between one oath and another. The dispensing power 
Serves equally for all. Now that those in England, who, on M 
consideration, could be induced to take the oaths formerly re- 
quired, do not hesitate to take that required by the late ad, ii 
evidence sufficient to a reasonable person, that they consider 
this as what they may, with a good conscience, take, but not 
the former. 

' But how is it possible,' some will object, 'that ihcycan 

* conscientiously abjure so many high prerogatives of ibc so- 
' vcreign pontiff, the successor of Kt. Peter, and vicar of JesuS 

* Christ ? Such arc his dispeuslng power, his supremacy in tctn- 

* porals, and his intiillibiliiy; since it is unquestionable that 

* these prerogatives he has both claimed, and prcicodcd t 
' exercise ?' To this I can only answer, that it is a known t 
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that Roman Catholics themselves are not unanimous in regard 
to the justice of those claims. For example, it is a tenet uni- 
versally held by them, that the church is infallible. But in the 
explanation of this tenet they difier exceedingly, as well as in 
the directions they give where we ought to seek for her unerring. 
oracles. Some send us to the pope, with whom alone, accord- 
isg to them, this amazing privilege is lodged ; some to the pope 
imd ecumenical council acting in conjunction ; some to the coun- 
cil, though without the pope ; some to the church universal, 
that is, to whatever opinions universally obtain in those they 
term catholic countries. 

« So notorious it is, that even among papists there arc that are 
more, and there are that are less^ papistical. Accordingly, some 
even of their writers denominate those Pontificii papists, by 
tray of distinction, who defend all thef exorbitant claims of the 
papacy. Nay, sd certain it is that the Romanists themselves 
are greatly divided on this head, that the famous council of 
Constance above referred to, as well as the council of Pisa that 
preceded it, asserted its own superiority above the pope in the 
lAOSt express terms, and indeed acted in an entire conformity to 
tbia doctrine *• It is not just therefore, (for our religion does 

* I cannot help observing here a ridiculous blunder in the writers of the 
Short View, && Reni. ii. Speaking of the condemnation of IIuss, they add, 
' to the everlasting di^prace of an infallible pope,* &c. They have certainly 
ilerived aU their knowledge of that affair from Dr. W. A. D*s. letter to Mr. 
G. H. This should prove a caveat to those who pick up their information 
in this manner, not to venture a single step beyond their authority. That 
cooBcU acknowledged no pope, at the time that Huss was condemned. Pope 
John XXIII. who called them together, they deposed, on an accusation of the 
most shocking crimes, concerning which I shall only oL serve, that heresy and 
sddtm were in the number. Of the other two pretenders to the popedom, (for 
there had been no fewer than three ever since the council of Pisa) neither 
of whom they acknowledged, Gregory XII. resigned, and Benedict XIII. they 
afterwards deposed, and then proceeded to the election of Martin V. The 
council of Constance are justly chargeable with many things atrocious and ty- 
rannical. But of the acknowledgment of the pope's infallibility they are en- 
tirely guiltless. The blundera of these writers in reasoning are not less re- 
nMurkaUe than their misrepresentations of fact, ai^ misapplications of Scripture. 
Let it serve as one out of many instances of their extraordinary mode of ai'gu- 
iag ahoat oaths. An oath, say they. Rem. iv. renouncing certain principles, 
implies that 4key were the man's principles before ; and as an oath alters not 
one*8 principles, they are his principles still. By this wonderful method, if 
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not permit ur to speak deceitfully even for God *) to talk of 
the pope's iu fallibility, dispeasiiig power io respect of oatb», 
and tlie lawfulness of perfidy to heretics, as doctrines univer- 
sally received in the church of Rome. These, and several such 
absurdities, will be found, from a proper attention to ecclesiastic 
history, to have ebbed and Howed, in that church, with kno»< 
ledge and ignorance. In proportion as knowledge increasedi 
those opinions lost credit ; as ignorance increased, they gained 
credit. Whatever influence authority may have on weak minds, 
ill making speculative dogmas, however nonsensical, be recdv- 
ed with veneration, there is a principle in human nature, whicb, 
till the mind is wholly immersed in superstition and darkneu, 
will efiectually prevent such moral absurdities from being ge- 
nerally assented to. Nay, a principle of honour, as well as ■ 
sense of right, go far to cheek the progress of those disgracefsl 

I shall only add to the ahove remarks, that even in regard t» 
those whose conformity to the civil cetabliahmvikt may not be so 
cordial as could he wished (fur that there may be some such in- 
stances who can deny?) it will still have this good effect viewed 
in a political light, that it will be a check both on their actions 
and on their conversation. Principles openly and solemnly ab- 
jured, it may be supposed that men, especially those of a sacred 
eharactcr, will, for their own sakcs, not to be forward to avow, 
and stilt less to inculcate. There is therefore here a real ac- 
cession of strength to the civil establishment, without the small- 
est prejudice that 1 can perceive to ihe protestant interest. 

But the incompetency even of the Uristish parliament for 
making such a change in the laws wherein religion is concerned, 
has been boldly asserted. The establishment of the present 
presbytcrian church of Scotland was declared January 1707, a 
fundamental article of the union of the two kingdoms, not to be 
altered afterwards even by the joint legislature of both. In the 
act declaring this, there is a clause perpetually confirming the 
5th act, pari. 1690, which was the act establishing presbyierjr, 
and ratifying the tonfession of faith. In this thci 
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ral ratification of all former acts made against popery. But the 
acts now proposed to be in part repealed, could never be com- 
prehended in that clause, because they were not former but pos- 
terior acts. The writers of the Short View * argue in a way 
entirely .their own. * The acts,* say they, * directly relating to 
' this one, and consequently ratified with it, and unalterably es- 

< t^blished, are chiefly three, act 2d, pari. 1700, act dd, 1702, 
* act 2d, 1703.' Now that these acts are related to act 5th, 
1690, as they all relate to religion, nobody will dispute ; but 
that they were ratified by an act ten or twelve y^ars before they 
•were made, these gentlemen have the whole honour of discov- 
ering. Let it be observed, that these acts, though posterior to 
the act 1690, were prior to the act 1707. Yet this act, for the 
security of religion at the union, passes over those more recent 
acts in relation to popery, and only declares perpetual an act 
made so many years before them, thereby plainly leaving the 
intermediate acts to the wisdom of the British legislature, to 
confirm, repeal, or alter at any time, as they should find expe- 
dient, and only giving perpetuity to the act that first, after th^ 
revolution, established the presbyterian form of government, and 
raltified the confession of faith. This argument (shall I call it ?) 
by which these writers say modestly, their * averment is surely 
.* proved to a demonstration ;* I have been the more particular in 
exposing,, because, In a certain event, it is capable of being made 
a very bad use of among the people. 

* But whatever be in the competency of parliament, must not 
-* the proposed repeal be highly prejudicial to the protestant in- 
^ terest V say those who consider themselves as the patrons and 
friends of that interest. * Will it not throw down all our 
^ fences, open the door to Jesuits, seminary priests, &c. and 
f give liberty to the open profession and exercise of Romish 

< idolatries, as well as give full scope to their vile artifices for 
.* the perversion of our youth?' All this appears specious to 
those who do not reflect, and consider things severally and at- 
tentively. First, they may profess their religion openly and 
safely. Be it so. I cannot sec how that circumstance alon6 
can attribute to their increase. The quakers (a most harmless 
race) have long enjoyed that privilege ; yet it does not appear 

* Rem* 1. . 
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that they have been incrensing. I thii)k the contrary has been 
the fact. But if one weie to devise a method for giviug con- 
sequence to those of that way, and producing a change favour- 
able to their increase, he could not devise a better thau to gel 
all those laws against papists enacted agiiinst quakerit, cspcciallj 
if, by high premiums, irrctchcs were bribed to turn intbrniers, 
and contribute to the execution of the taws. 

The bulk of mankind are more influenced by their passions, 
in forming their opinions, than by reason. Render people oh- 
jects of our compassion, bring us once heartily to sympathize 
with them as with persons oppressed, not for any crime, but for 
what they cannot remedy, their opinions, and ye have gone i 
great deal to make us turn proselytes, and go over to iIjoec 
whom we canuot help pitying as persons suffering nnder the 
greatest cruelty and injustice. If the sufferers should displiy 
some patience and fortitude, they will need no stronger argu- 
ments to persuade spectators more remarkable for seni^ibility of 
heart than accuteness of understanding, that they must li 
truth upon their side. They will re 
Wo to that nstion, whose laws every sensible and honest 
must be convinced there is greater virtue in disobeying than 5» 
obeying ! This is the case with persecuting laws, though tlie 
persecutors should have truth upon their side. Ifflien, through 
fear of the punishments ye enact, belie their conscience, and in 
so doing sin against God, abjure what they believe, and profcn 
what they think damnable errors, ye compel them to destroy 
their peace of mind, make shipwreck of faith aud of a good con- 
Ecicncc. They sin heinously; * for whatsoever is not of Jkith 

* is Ein.' And ye legislators and judges, authors, promoters, mU 
executors of such iniquitous laws, ye who ought to be the 
Tor of evil doers and the praise of them that do well, 
their tempters, seducers, and corrupters. The generality of i 
have a feeling of this, though they cannot reason upon it or 
plain it, and such a feeling has great influence among the pi 

The only way I know of preventing this, is by steeling 
heart against all compassinn, resolving steadily to persisti 
stick at nothing, till the end is attained. ' There is no 

* 80 ridiculoua,' Kiys a late writer*, in respect ofpotu:;, 
■ Chm-Ml. Mift 2. Ch. 3. 
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* moderate and half-way persecution. It only frets the sore^ 
' it raises the ill humour of mankind ; excites the keener spirits ; 
^ moves indignation in beholders ; and sows the very seeds o£ 
' schism in men's bosoms. A resolute and bold-faced persecu- 

* tion leaves no time or scope for these engendering distempers, 

* or gathering ill humours. It does the work at olicc, by ex- 
^ tirpation, banishment, or massacre.' It is indeed a fact well 
authenticated by history and experience, th^t persecution can 
iiever do service to a cause, unless it be carried the utmost 
length possible, as in Spain and Portugal. Now, if such a 
thing were practicable in this country (as blessed be God, it is 
not) will any protestant stand forth and say it would be desir- 
able? ^ 

Yet that any thing less does unspeakable hurt to the cause 
it was meant to serve, might, if necessary, be verified by a cloud 
of witnesses, such as the first planting of Christianity, the re- 
formation both abroad and at home. I shall however at this 
time go no farther for evidence than to what happened in this 
country in the last century. When the episcopal fortn of churcli 
government was established at the restoration, if our civil and 
ecclesiastic rulers had had any share of moderation, prudence, 
or common humanity, the minds of men would, without great 
difficulty, have been pretty generally conciliated to the establish- 
ment then made, as neither in doctrine nor in form of worship 
(for they used no liturgy) could the difference be called material. 
But the spirits of our governors at that time were such as beac 
BO contradiction, and brook no delay. Their immediate re- 
course was to penal statutes, the first thing always, thought q£ 
by meii of strong passions, but weak judgment. Statutes were 
accordingly enacted, breathing vengeance against all who w^ould 
ngt conform in every thing to the ecclesiastical model that had 
been erected. They too pleaded the right of retaliating. And. 
it would be doing them great injustice to deny, that the coo- 
duct of those who had preceded them, had, on this head, sup-^ 
plied them with plenty of matter. A persecution accordingly 
was commenced, and furiously carried on. Numbers of unhap- 
py men (infatuated, as some would call them) who uever meant; 
to be Criminal, but who could not be brought to think it their 
duty to profess, through fear of human punjjshmcut, what they 
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did not believe, were daily sacrificed to the rage of their 
more infatuated rulers. What was the consequence? 
they, by these means, stop the progress of schism, as they call- 
ed it, and effect the so much desired uniformity ? Quite the to- 
verse- The tyranny of the ruling powers alienated the miitds 
of the people; insomuch, that at the revolution, wherever the 
persecution had been hottest, the friends of presbytery were 
the most numerous ; On the contrary, in those parts where the 
people had been blessed with pastors and rulers that were 
of moderation and of a Christian spirit, there wa 
lal conformity to the established model. 

Hut it wilt be replied, ' We do not seek to persecute; «• 
' desire only that things may continue as they arc, — papists 

* were not peraeculed before the proposed repeal; and we do 

* not see why they should ask any indulgence beside what wag 

* ED generally granted them.' Is it not evident that the indul- 
gence they had was merely by connivance? It was no legal to- 
leration. And is it agreeable to any body to remain on so pnfl 
carious a foot, and at the mercy of every body? It must M 
owned that the law was rarely executed, in consequence of tl^l 
temper of the times, and the lenity of our government. \et 
there are some instances of its having been executed. And 
what was the reason that it was not oftener? It was the convio 
tion which men have, when their minds are not inflamed by fa- 
natic zeal, that the law was too severe, and, when self-defence 
does not render it absolutely necessary (which God be thank- 
ed is not our case) not reconcileahle with the principles either 
of humanity or of justice (it was, I say, this conviction) that pre- 
vented its execution. Nay, so strongly do men seem to be per- 
suaded of Us injustice, that many who arc against the repeal di-- 
clare solemnly that they would never give information agaiiut 
a papist, or take any concern in the execution of that la*. 
Now, if it was a just and necessary lavr, why startle at the eic- 
cutiun which ought to be esteemed a public sen-ice ? Why were 
not papists, not for any wilful or intended crime, but for wbal, 
through the misfortune of their education (which might h«vc 
been our own case) they believed in their conscience to be their 
duty; why mere they not informed on, dragged before the m»« 
gistrate, siript of their property, driven naked from tbcir 
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lies and homes, banished into foreign countries to beg or shift 
for bread, it may be in their old age, among strangers, the best 
way they could; and if they returned, why were they not hang- 
ed without mercy ? for this, we are told coolly, is unavoidable *, 
to make the law effectual. But if acting thus would be unjust, 
why suffer a law to remain in force, which, if it answer no other 
purpose, will at least answer this bad purpose of being a re- 
proach on the nation, and a severe retort against every protes- 
tant, who, in arguing with a papist, urges the different spirit of 
the two religions ? 

* But just or unjust,' say some, ^ it is better to have it as a 

* rod over their heads.' That is, in other words, * Though we 
' have no mind to do injustice at present, we wish to have it in 

* our power to be unjust with impunity, when we please, nay to 
^ bribe others to be villains (for the law gives a high reward to 

* in^formers) that those who have no religion at all, no sense of 

* virtue or honour, who neither fear God nor regard man, may 
' be tempted by avarice.' Is this a law becoming a Christian 
nation? Is it such as it would become the ministers of religion 
to interpose for either preserving or enforcing ? ' Wo to him,' 
saith the prophet f , ^ that establisheth a city by iniquity.' And 
shall the city of God itself, his church, his cause, the cause of 
truth and purity, be established by such accursed means ? Are 
we protestants ? And do we say, ^ Let us do evil ^hat good may 

< come ?' Yet of such the apostle tells us :|:, that their damnation is 

< just.' I have ever been taught, as a Christian principle, and a 
protestant principle, that a good cause ought to be promoted by 
lawful means only ; and that it was in the true spirit of popery 
to think that the end would justify the means. We are now 
adopting all their maxims, and making them our own. We 
seem resolved that^^we shall have nothing on this head to re- 
proach papists with. A great outcry has been raised of late 
about the progress of popery. I join in the complaint. I see 
her progress where I least expected it ; and I lament it hearti- 
ly, the more especially as she comes in so questionable a shape^ 
If we must have popery, I would, above all things, have her re» 

* Short View. Note on the extracts from King WiUiam*8 act. 
t H^b. i|. 1% \ Rom. iii. 3* 
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tain lier owd likcucss. The devil is never bo dangerous, lu 

when lie transformt) liimscif into an augcl of light- 
Besides, how grossly impolitic, as well as unjust, is tlie pt> 
posed opposition ? If we have any regard to our protestaut bre- 
thren in popish countries, shall we furnish the ruling powen 
there, with a plagsihle pretest for persecuting them? 'See,' 
Bay they, referring to the preshytorian church of Scotland, 'in 
* what manner we should he treated, if these out couutryiDcn 
' of the same principles with them should ever arrive at power,' 
Tills, we all know, is the common way of arffuiiig. It is f« 
from being a just way ; for a concurrence in doctrine does not 
necessarily imply a concurrence in the methods to be employed 
in defending it. But we need the less wonder, that olbtn 
should argue thus, when we argue thus ourselves. The pa- 
pists iu Paris about two hundred years ago massacred the Pa- 
risiau protestauts; and the papists in Ireland acted the like 
tragedy jn the last century on Irish protestauts ; therefore 
are entitled to punish for those execrable deeds the papists i rfj 
the present age in this country, however guiltless of those n 
ders, however harmless in their life and conduct we ha^e hitlH 
to found them; though we can charge them with no crime, but 
that they are papists. It is said to have been a law amongst 
our clans iu ages of barbarity, that when a person belonging to 
one clan murdered a man belonging to another, the murdei 
if found, was to he hanged as he deserved : but ii' he eouM ■ 
he found, the first man of the same clan that could be foia 
should ho hanged in his stead. There is such a sioiilarity u 
this to the mode of retaliation on sects, that both must ccrlainlj 
have sprung from the same source, the same original codo U 
uatural right! 

But whenccsoevcr this principle has arben, it is cettaialfi 
too prevalent in most religious sects. And, if we resolve U 
upon it, we do what we can to establish persecution every whai 
tu the cud of tiie world. We plead, that we persecute papia 
.because they persecute us ; and llicy plead that they perae« 
us, because wc persecute them. Our conduct will at this tine 
]}e the more unjustifiable, because not ouly in protcstant coun- 
tries, but even in some popish countries, the ruling powers anc 
greatly relaxing iu this respect. Shall we then give a ehcck.^ 
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tlieit liumauiLy, by teaching them, from our example, lo ac- 
count OUT broth er-protestanta a more pernicious aod daiifjoruuii 
race than they formerly imagmed them to be? 

God forbid that I should put on a foot of cijuality the dispo- 
sition of any in this couatry, with that of inquisitors and rru- 
sadors. I will not allow myself to tliink so badly even of tlie 
most violent. Hut I canuot avoid observing, ihat when uuce 
wc arc in this train with any adverse sect, it is impossible lo say 
liow far wc may think ourselves obliged to go. The same plea 
of necessity to render former measures effectual, may carry us 
8uch lengths as in the beginning we should have looked on with 
horror. 

But to return ; The repeal can never do hurt, because it is 
the repeal of a statute, which seems, even in the judgment of 
our antagonists on this question, to have done no good. So 
far from occ.isioning the decrease of tlie number of papists, 
they have been, we are told, increasing for many years back- 
wards. And this perhaps is the first instance in which tlic in- 
elBcacy of a law has been used as an argument against the re- 
penl of it. That act, though seTere, is not severe enough to 
extirpate papiets ; at the same lime it is much too severe, cour- 
sidering tiie sentiments and manners of the times, for any but 
persons of no character, to assist in executing it. Thus it gives 
papislsrail the advantage of a plausible plea of suffering perse- 
eution, without being materially hurt by actual persecution. In 
some other countries, where Romanists, though not of the estar 
biishment, have enjoyed for centuries a legal toleration, we do not 
hear of any clamours about their increase, or of any dread of dan- 
ger arising from ihcm. Why then should not this nation, since 
we have so strong evidence that severity will not answer, be in- 
duced to make the experiment of what may be effected by the 
more humane and more Christian-like policy of other nations? 
In many instances, as has been observed by the best writers on 
juris))rudenee, the unconscionable severity of laws has rendered 
them useless, nay made them serve to promote instead of check- 
ing, the growth of those evils against ivhich they are pointed. 
They make those very persons screen offenders, who would 
otherwise assist in oonvirting them. So nluih in regard to the 
justice and expediency of the measure in generaL : 
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I shall now take tlie freedom to consiJer a little, witli all re- 
spect to my ecclesiastical superiors, llie propriety of iheir lulei- 
ii-riiig in tliis business. I have no riglit to lay down rules: But 
as a brother and fellow-minister, I offer my opinion on a case 
iu which the cause of religion in general, and the cliaracter of 
ministers of the gospel in particular, are concerned. 1 hive not 
the remotest wish, that any regard may be paid to my judgment, 
further than is due to the reasons by which it is supported. It 
was observed before, that the question of the expediency or dan- 
ger of the measure, in respect of the public, is not properly of 
the department of our judicatories. The only question that can 
strictly be said to come underthcir cognizance as church court*, 
is that discussed in the former chapter, whether the toleration, 
or the persecution of such people, be most conformable lo the 
spirit and laws of our holy religion. There arc extraordinary 
cases in which, 1 acknowledge, it may be pardonable, perhap* 
commendable, iu the pastors to- step aside a little, for the sake 
of doing some signal service whereby the cause they are cd- 
gaged in may be advanced, and the honour of the master wham 
they serve, promoted. Let us see whether sd application from 
the representative of this church, of the kind that was propi 
at the last meeting of the General Assembly, nud will, 
probability, be again moved at the ensuing, would answer 
important ends. Waving the arguments already used, 
which to me appear unanswerable, I shall only here advert to 
two things, first, to what suits the ministerial character to da; 
and, secondly, to what will probably be the consequences of the 
measure proposed in the last assembly, if it shall now be 
adopted. 

In regard to the former, it is the observation of an ingenious 
modern, that the magistrate and the pastor, are both denomt- 
natcd God's ministers, hut in very different senses. The nri- 
gistrate is the minister of divine justice; the pastor is the uil- 
iiister of divine goodness and grace. A most just and perthicnt 
observation. The former accordingly beareth not the sword in 
vait); the latter comcth announcing peace 
our Lord. The service he is engaged in 
r operates 
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B^ky he nmkcs of tlic tender mercies of God and llic love of 
Jesus. There is a beauty in preserving consistency of diame- 
ter, and on tlie contrary, there is something singularly shocking 
to men whose taste is rot totally depraved, in a gross vioUtioii 
of character. .Sanguinary measures are, on certain occasions, 
very suitable in the officer of justice; lut it ill becomes the 
messenger of pence to breathe out, like Saul llie Pharisee (un- 
couvcrted indeed, but not tbe less zealous,) threatentngs and 
slaughter. The sense of what became a minister of the new 
covenant, a preacher of good will to men, was so strong on the 
minds of the primitive Christians, that wbcu our religion came 
first into favour with the magistrate, it was looked on universal- 
ly as a becoming action in the ministers to use their good offi- 
ces in behalf of an unhappy creature who had exposed himself 
to the stroke of public justice, wherever any favourable circum- 
stances could be pleaded iu cxtcuuation of his crime. But in 
no case whatever was it thought suitable that he should inter- 
pose to call for vengeance. That the servant of the prince of 
peace should prove a peacemaker, mediator, and intercessor, was 
entirely consnnaut to tbe nature of his otBce; but that he should 
interpose as an avenger, or as an instigator of others to ven- 
geance, or to violent and vindictive measures, was considered us 
» practical denial of the Lord that bought him, who came not 
to destroy men's lives but to save them ; and as what suited 
more the character of that being wbom they called tbe adver' 
sary and accuser of the brethren. 

. If, by some means or other, our legislature had been incited 
to think of imposing new restraints, or inflicting new pains and 
peiialtios on papists, or on dissenters of any denomination, it 
would have been excusable, nay, on account of the motive, might 
have bcea thought praiseworthy in the ministers of religion, to 
represent, with all due respect, that they hoped, by the use of 
arms more evangehcal, ihc end might be attained, and the pub- 
lic sufficiently secured from danger. But the interposition pro- 
posed at present is of a very different kind. To what shall I 
compare it? A culprit more unfortunate than criminal stands 
before his judge. The sword is nnshcathcd and ready to strike. 
Several humane persons intciecdc, mention every alleviating 
circumatajiee, propose taking security of the couvict that ho 
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sliall behave himself properly, and beg that the svord inn;f 
ti<>;aiii be sheathed. The magistrate relcuts, and is on the point 
of (jomplyin^, when a person of a grave aspect interposes, wha« 
though he carry the olive branch, the ensign af peace, in hli 
hand, with a countenance more stern than meek, to the suqimc 
of every body, cries to the officer of justice. What are jou 
going to do? No security can bind that wrelch; and no wbert 
can the sword of justice be sheathed at this time so properly i> 
in his bowels. This parable I leave to the reflection of af 

I shall add a few words on tbc conssquenccs of the appUa* 
tion. I admit that, if made, it will possibly be successful, Mt 
from any conviction of the propriety of making it, or of the fit- 
ness of what is asked. But a dame, little to our credit, hu 
been raised in the country; and it may be thought that ]rield< 
Ing to the humour, however reprehensible, and granting vhsl 
is asked, is a less evil, than a positive refusal might prove, espe- 
cially considering the state of public affairs at present. But llie 
question of greatest moment is, In what light will the applita- 
tion represent the spirit of our people in general, and thb na- 
tional church in particular, to the constituent branches of the 
Britisb senate? It should be remembered bow different the falO 
of the like hill was in England, and even in Ireland, where tlul 
sect, with some colour of reason, might have been accouiilcd 
dangeroup. But hero ! where comparatively tbey are so incon- 
siderabie both in number and property, — I could say a greit 
deal, but I forbear. I will not dissemble. I am both ashamed 
&nd grieved, that there should be occasion to say any thing oa 
such a subject. 

In what light will our conduct appear, when contrasted with 
that of the English and Irish bishops, whom it would be absurd 
as well as uncharitable to accuse of indifference in such a cause, 
and who, as members of the legislature, readily concum-d in 
granting the relief desired in their countries? Is it possible tltal 
any of us are simple enough to imagine that, with judicious per- 
sons, the comparison will redound to our honour? 

Yet amid so many grounds of mortification, I am happy to 
have it in my power to say, that in the last assembly, a moal 
respectable assumhly, and far the raoit numerous I eve 
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ed, (ana I have vitnessod many) a motion for an apiiliralion of 
this nature was thrown out as altogether improper antl unbe- 
coming, by a very great plurality of voices. It ought also to 
be attendml to, that this happened when men had nothing to 
influence their judgment but the merits of the question, not a 
single person that I know of, haviug liad the least ktiowtedge 
of such a motion till it was made iit the house. Tumulluous 
tonventions and mobs and other lawless excesses had not then 
been artfully produced to terrify those who could not be con- 
vinced. I had never before so distinct an idea of what is called 
in ecclesiastic history, preaching a crusade; at the same time I 
must regret that I should ever have acquired additional know- 
ledge on this subject, from any thing to be seen in this protee- 
tant land. 

I beg it may also be observed that popery is not the only ad- 
versary we have to struggle with. I do not speak of the oppo- 
sition we arc exposed to from other sects much more numerous. 
I speak of the inRdelityi the scepticism, the open profaiieness, 
and contempt of all religion that so much abound in this ago 
and country, a far more formidable foe than popery. Is it a 
matter of no consequence to us, how our conduct may affect this 
evil, either by adding strength to it, and furnishing libertines 
■with new arguments for fortifying themselves in their impiety, 
or by acting such a part, as must tend to silence and confute 
them ? !t is well kuowu that persons of this stamp are the de- 
clared enemies of our order. Let us try to draw instruction 
from the reproaches, and even the aspersions of our enemies. 
Amongst other things, they arraign all clergymen of whafevft 
sect, for a pndc winch takes fire at the leust contradiction, for 
an ambition or lust of power, which makes all rivalry insupport- 
able, and as the natural consequence of these, for a persecuting 
epifit, which all possess against the common enemy, and every 
single sect possesses against every other. The common maxim 
of these men is, ' Priests of all religions arc the same.' That 
the character which they draw, is done with much exaggeration 
and malevolence, no impartial person will deny. Nor will it be 
denied by such, on the other hand, that the unamiabte spirit too 
often displayed by those who ought to have been not only de- 
fenders, but patterns of religion, has given too great scope for 
such accusations. 
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It tras lately proposed in Sweden, a Lutlkeran, and tbereror; 
a pTotesISDl couutry, to give a lolerslioD to aJl disgcnteTS. lliii 
measute would bare chiefiy aSected Calvinists, and next to then, 
if I mistake not, papists. The clergy opposed it. But, as tkt 
other estates of the kingdom approved the measure, it Utk 
place. Should we uow, like the Swedish clergy, iateipoeciB 
order to frustrate the gracious intentions of the legialatBiti 
would it not contribute to coDfirm the irreligious in iheil w 
rors? Could we be surprised that they should exclaim in tri- 
umph, ' It is precisely as we thought. They are all the umc 

* thing at bottom ; Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, &c &c. Theit 
' differences consist in a few trifling ceremonies, or unintel- 
^ ligible logomachies, but the same spirit pervades the wfaole, 

* the same pride, the same intolerance, the same inclination to 

* domineer, and to crush all that oppose them ?* I Icuow it 
will be said, * What have we to do to mind the speeches of 
' the profane and graceless? They neither do nor will faiout 

* us, whatever part we act.' I imagine that even the profue 
and graceless ought not to be despaired of, and consecguently 
that their sentiments and speeches ought not to be altogether 
disregarded. Such are not always irreclaimable. Much Icsi 
ought we to furnish them with what may serve not only to coo- 
firm them in their pernicious course, but to prove the instru- 
ments of gaining over others to their party. The apostle Pelft 
did not think the sentiments even of heathens were to be dr- 
spised by the disciples, and therefore enjoined them to be care- 
ful that their conversation might be honest among the Gentile^ 
that they may be ashamed who falsely accuse their good couver- 
cation in Christ '. And the apoetle Paul makes the opinion of 
ia£dcls of so great consequence, that he expressly requires, llu> 
legatd be had to it, even in the election of a bishop. * 1[« 
' must have a good report of them whith are without f-' Shall 
ve then think it a matter of no moment, that we give occasion 
to the enemies of God to blaspheme ? Does it appear to us ■ 
thing absolutely indiSerent, that the good ways of the Lord are, 
by our means, evil spoken of among them who know not CSwl, 
and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ? Is it all one 
whether fools be recovered by us, or confirmed iu their folly t 
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p I conclude with my moiit fervent prayers to tlie God of grace 
t Father of mercies, that he would be pleased to direct the 
icil of our thiirch, as on every occasion, so particularly 
oil the present, that he would inspire tliera with the amiable 
spirit of their Master, with (lie wiKdom that is from above, which 
is not like the wisdom of the worldling, earthly, sensual, devilish, 
but first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruiia, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy; that we may all know, by experience, that the 
fruit of righteousness is sown in peace for them thai make 
peace. _ 

CHAP. III. 

The proper and Christian Expedients for promoting Hefigious 
Kttotpterlge, and repressing En'or. 

Ire requires but little art lo make ignorance jealous. The mul- 
titude every where are ignorant, and, by consequence, easily in- 
flamcil with jealousy. It requires but few (sometimes a single 
person baa been sufScient) of those in whom the populace con- 
fide, to suggest that there is danger, and they are instantly 
alarmed; they ask neither evidence nor explanation. As the 
flame spreads, its influence on erery individual increases. Each 
is actuated not only by the fervour originally excited in himBelf, 
but by that which is, as it were, reflected from every counte- 
nance around hira. When the fury of the people, from a no- 
tion of gross injury, is worked up to a certain pitth, they are no 
longer capable of control. They encourage one another by 
their number and rage. There is nothing which ihey do not 
think themselves able to effect. They run headlong into the 
most violent excesses. Whatever be the cause they contend 
for, they have not so much as an idea of any other expedients 
than such as are dictated by fury. It happens then almost in- 
variably that they over-sboot the aim of those who first raised 
the alarm, and awaked their jealousy. And when they inter- 
pose to restrain thern, they generally find it impracticable. For 
the people then have no ears for any language but that of their 
passions. In vain are they reminded that more moderate me- 
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thods were pointed out to tliero from the bcgiimmg. If die 
rabble are to be set to Work, they must be allowed to go to 
work their own way. They have neither capacity nor patienre 
for pursuing moderate methods. 

For these reasons it would not be consonant to justice to 
charge tiie effects of the popular frenzy wholly on those wlio »t 
first were active in alarming them. As little would it be, on 
the other hand, wholly to exculpate the first instigators. 'ITwt 
they did not foresee the fires that would be kindled, and the 
destruction that would ensue, and were therefore not the inten- 
tional causes of the particular outrages, justice as well as ch»-, 
rity require us to admit ; but that any one, who iiiSamcs the 
minds of the multitude, must be sensible, that be endangers the 
peace of his country, as well as the property and lives of his 
fellow-citizens, and therefore, by all the principles of law, u 
responsible for the consequences, cannot be denied. And even 
on the principles of sound morality, be is so far answerable, 33 
the consequences actually were, or might have been, foreseen 
by him. Nor is it easy in this case to find an apology for the 
heart, that is not at the expciice of the understanding. 

But we can say the less in behalf of those from whom the 
evil originated, because their more moderate methods are as 
really unjustifiable, on the maxims of the gospel, as the more 
violent methods of the multitodc. The difference between theia 
is not so much in kind as in degree. The introduction of force 
into the service of religion, whether applied by the magistrate, 
or by the mob, has ever proved, and will prove the bane of true 
TcltgioD. It is the estabhshmeut of the profession of religion or 
the ruins of its spirit. It is attempting to support Christianity 
by uudennining virtue. It presents the strongest temptations 
to what every one who reflects, whatever be his system of opi- 
nions, must admit to be the grossest crimes. It is one of the 
earliest corruptions of anticbristian Rome, the spiritual Baby- 
lon, and the source of most of her other abominations. 1 may 
add, it is a sure evidence, that wc have not yet recovered from 
the intoxication occasioned by the envenomed cup of whicli she 
bas made all nations drink, when we so entirely adopt her sen- 
timents, and speak her language. Ill does it befit in particulu 
the shepherds of Christ's Buck to recur to such unsanctifii 
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pcdients. ' To what expedients shall we then recur, when aa 
* immediate danger threatens ?' To such only as arc (if I may 
be allowed the expression) congenial to the service. 

But let it be observed, that there is not always danger when 
the cry is raised. There is no more real danger here at present 
to protestantism from popery, than there was in England to 
episcopacy in queen Anne's time, from protestant dissenters, 
when the like cry of the danger of the church, from a cause as 
trivial, excited such tumults throughout that nation, or than 
there was to Christianity itself cot thirty years ago from Judaism, 
on occasion of the naturalization bill, or Jew bill, which put all 
England in a ferment. The mode of" arguing adopted at that 
time in England, in regard to Jews, was remarkably similar to 
that now used in this country, in regard to papists. If Jews, 
it was said, were allowed but liberty, they would soon become 
possessed of power. If they were, in any case, permitted to 
acquire real, (or what we commonly call heritable) property, they 
would soon be proprietors of the whole kingdom ; if entire free- 
dom were given to their religious profession, Judaism would 
soon become predominant; circumcision in less than a century 
would be estabhshed by act of parliament, and our churches 
would all be converted into synagogues. Then would commence 
the persecution of Christians. And for this purpose crosses^ 
not crucifixes, would be erected in every market town. 

By I know not what infatuation, it happens almost every 
where, that the bulk of the people seem disposed to think, that 
if any sect, how insignificant soever, were to enjoy the same 
freedom in its religious profession with those of the establish- 
ment, though without any share of power, it would quickly bo 
preferred by every body, and the established worship would be 
totally deserted- One would think that at bottom there lurked 
some apprehension, that the established model is of all roiigious 
professions the most unpopular in the country, or would soon 
become so, if any competitor were admitted ; that consequently 
they imputed the preference given it by the people solely to 
their ignorance, and were inclined to suspect, that, on a fair ex- 
amination, it would prove the most irrational and the most un- 
scriptural. They act as though they thought, that without ils 
legal prerogatives, particularly without the signal advantage of 
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penal statutes, suppressing, or, at least, ehcckiag other sects, 
it would not have so much as an existence. Now what is mosC 
exttaorilinary is, that the people who seem to he actuated by 
such unaccountable suspicions are not those who thiuk moit 
unt'avaurahly of the cstahhshnieut ; ud the eoatrary, they 
are commonly the greatest sticklers tor its absolute pett'ci:- 
tion in every article. 1 do not accuse one national church, or 
one sect in particular, of this absurdity. It is pretty com- 
mon to all I In this respect popery, prelacy, presbytery, are the 
same. 

Now of all religious parties, the papists, to-ilo them justice, 
are the most excusable in entertaining these suspicions. The 
reason is evident. No party can worse bear being brought to 
an open trial. ErroTj like vice, shuns the light. Virtue and 
truth, ought, on the contrary, to seek it. To the latter it it as 
beneficial, as it is fatal to the former. It was in the night, 
while men slept, in the decline of all useful knowledge, and the 
rapid advance of ignorance and barbarity, that the tares of po- 
pery were sown by the enemy among the wheat of the gospel, 
that good seed which had been sown by the Son of man. 
What was nourished by ignorance, and could have been nout- 
ished by it only, must be hurt by knowledge. No wonder thcu 
that popery should dread inquiry, should admit no competition, 
should not give so much as a hearing to an adversary wherever 
she can avoid it. Reason is against her, Scripture is agaiiisl 
her, nay antiquity (which with those unversed in history, nevsr 
with the knowing, she is fond to plead] is against her. What 
has she then to trust to, but the tyrant's iron rod ? But for pio- 
testauts to show the like illiberal suspiciousness is to betriy 
ihcir own cause, and sin against tlie majesty of truth. Truth 
lequires but the light; because, in regard to her, to bo knovQ 
is to be loved; error screens herself iu darkness, being con- 
scious, that, in regard to her, to be seen is to bo hated. It is 
the common sign of a bad cause to be suspicious of itself, ami to 
avoid a fjir inquiry. This is one of the many evil syroptows 
tvhich strongly mark the cause of Rome. 

But, in order to a fair inquiry, some things aro previously ne- 
cessary. Such are the means of knowledge, and the meausof 
support to those cmployud in conveying knowledge, la 
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days we have no ground to look for miraculous assistance. The 
church, now arrived at maturity, is largely supplied with all ne- 
cessary evidence within herself, and no longer needs those props 
and supports she was obliged ih lean upon in her infant years. 
But the effects produced by those miracles still remain with us 
as evidences of the reality of the account, and the fulfilment of 
prophecies in regard to the progress, the most memorable 
events, the establishment and the defection of the church, 
which in the early days they could not hav«, amply supply to 
us the want of present miracles. If we use properly the spi- 
rituai weapons suited to this spiritual warfare, we shall have no 
reason to despair of success. That human means ought to be 
employed none but the merest enthusiasts will deny. Only let 
them be such human means as suit the cause of truth and cha- 
rity. 

If popery, as has been contended, has been, in some places, 
on the increase, it will be found, on inquiry, that it has been 
only where the people unhappily are far removed from the means 
of knowledge. The evil itself, which is ignorance, points out 
t\\e cure. Introduce the light, and the darkness is dispelled. 
In large and extensive parishes in the Highlands, they often 
recur to popish teachers, because they have no other. Where 
there is gross ignorance, there are also no doubt barbarity and 
superstition. And wherever these are, the absurdities of popery 
are better suited to the taste of the people, than the doctrines 
of a more rational religion. Now that in parishes in the High- 
lands and western isles, some 'of sixteen, some of twenty-five, 
some of thirty miles in length, and from five to seven in breadth, 
0ome containing near three thousand inhabitants, where they 
have but one protestant pastor, how can they escape being per- 
verted to popery ? This must appear a necessary consequence, 
when we consider the uncommon zeal which papists have always 
shown for making proselytes. 

Now for redressing this grievance what is to be done ? I know 
only two methods, compulsion and persuasion. If we recur to 
the first, and after it, though by no means a Christian method, 
the general hankering seems to be, what will our penal laws 
signify in those islands and tracts of land where the papists in 
number compared with the potestants, are already by the |ic^ 
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count that has bceo given *, as tliirty to one iu gotne placea, tu 
others as twenty, In others as ten ? Or what end would it aniweri 
though we should get laws ten times more severe than thoa 
force at present? Can we imagine, that any person, howflV 
well inclined to the work, would be so mad as to attempt, ■£! 
those districts, to execute the laws.'' 8anguiuary statutes) ia 
such cases, do but show the impotence of the legislative power, 
and embolden people the more openly to set it at defiance. 
They will have this additional motive in a cause like this, thart 
the more daring their transgression of our laws is, the greats 
will be their merit with their party, because done for the interest 
of the church. Can any person, who reflects, be so infatuated 
as to think, tbat in this way any service will be done to protes- 
tantism ? That such fruitless attempts will do it great disservice, 
one must be totally blinded by his prejudices not to perceive. 
The minds of tlie people will more than ever be alienated from 
us; their numbers will strengthen their resolution; and theii 
success will ensure their perseverance. To me it is mauifc^ 
that in such parbhes at least, the repeal proposed will be favoui- 
able to the other, and the only Christian method of persuasiotb 
because it will be of great use to us for gaining their confidence, 
and bringing them without suspicion to join with us in olhef 
ordinary affairs. If we will not admit persons who offer thcDl- 
selves as friends and fellow- citizens, and accept such service 
Irom them for the defence of the state, as tlicy think they can 
iu a consistency with their duty give us, we in a mannct force 
ihem to combine with one another, for their own defence, against 
119. We gain to ourselves, besides all the odium of being per- 
secutors, without gaining any thing to the cause. They will 
have all the advantage of the plea of being persecuted for con- 
science sake, without sustaining any loss by persecution. We 
arm their minds with prejudices against us, and deprive oat- 
selves of the power of ever gaining on them by softer methods. 
In brief, if nothing will please hut the anticbrislian plan of con- 
verting by the sword, and if we arc now so unaccustomed f| 
evangelical weapons that we should be utterly at a loss hon 
use them, we have no chance at all, on that plan, if we set ah| 
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the work in a faint-hearted manner, and adopt the measures of 
Antichrist by halves. We shall but expose ourselves, and be 
found in the end to have done more ill than good. 

* Well, if we are not to go faintly to work,* it may be asked, 
^ what is the stout-hearted method you would propose ?' I an- 
swer, What would the papists, our admired masters, in this 
motely spiritual temporal warfare, have done in the like case? 
For though in words we loudly condemn their conduct, we are 
ever recurring to their example for a pattern, and to serve as a 
justification of ourselves. I should rather ask. What did they 
when heretics were so numerous that penal laws could have no 
eflfect ? Their aim was then to subdue them by the sword. They 
instituted a crusade, and made war upon them as the enemies 
of Christ. This was their method with the Albigenses. Sol- 
diers were inlisted in Christ's name ; for those pretended ser- 
vants would fight for him, in spite of himself. An army was 
accordingly sent to convince the heretics of their errors, after the 
military fashion, and convert them at the point of the sword. 
Those who were so obstinately unreasonable as not to be con- 
vinced by such weighty arguments, were butchered without 
mercy. Christ's kingdom had, in their hands, totally changed 
its character. By his account, it was not proper for his servants 
to fight, unless his kingdom were, what it was not, a worldly ^ 
kingdom. By their account, nothing was so proper. But the 
mystery is unravelled when we reflect that the kingdom they 
fought for was in fact a worldly kingdom, misnamed Christ's. 
Now if we are capable of adopting the like measures, and in or^ 
der to grace the annals of Scotland for the eighteenth century^ 
were to institute a protestant crusade, we are, I am afraid, but 
ill furnished (admitting we obtain all the assistance we can exn 
pect from the secular arm) with the means of executing such a 
plan. The pope is much better provided in resources for an 
undertaking of this sort. His soldiers, beside all temporal ad-t 
Tantages, receive out of the church's inexhaustible treasury 
plenty of pardons and indulgences, and a sure passport to hea^ 
ven, in case they should die in the cause. We have abandoned 
all pretensions to such trumpery, and, however convenient i% 
might be for us, I question whether it would be in our pow^^ 
now to resume itt 
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o exaggeration, no hypoibole, !n what I sity ; I 
>u.ily, th^; if the popiith and 
mode of conversion is to be adopled, there is not a step on 
side the utter esiirpation of those that will not yield, at wH 
we can stop, without doing the cause of protestantism more 
jury than service. Now it is only in those Highlaud parishes 
that I find any complaints of the increase of popery. Tiie 
smallest degree of attention to the above mentioned accounts, 
published by the society, makes it evident that it has been oc«- 
sioiied neither by the want of penal laws, nor by failure in the 
execution, for in both respects they were on the same fooling 
with other parts of the country, but by the want of instruction. 
The plates that we deserted, they occupied. Can we wonder 
at this i Would we have the people be atheists ? If we will give 
them no religion, can we blame ihem for accepting one from 
those that are willing to give it? In the lowlands, which are far 
more populous, where the parishes are much less extensive, and 
generally well supplied both in ministers and in schoolmasters, 
we find no reason for such complaints. In regard to people of 
rank, we have been rather gaining ground ihan losing it. The 
only places where there is immediate occasion for a check 
the Highlands and western isles; and in these it is plnin, 
.Illy coercive methods which have yet been thought of, woiil 
prove totally ineffectual. It would be impossible in that way to 
answer any valuable purpose, unless we were to proceed to such 
extremities, as I hope (notwithstanding the ugly appearances of 
late in some of our principal cities) we have not retained so 
much of the spirit of popery as to be able to think of. 

If it is in vain then to recur to the weapons of Babylon, 1« 
ns be induced to betake ourselves to the armory of Christ. 
Had we but half the zeal that we may be Christians ourselves, 
which we have that others may not be papists, there would Iw 
>io occasion for arguments on this head. Nothing can be more 
manifest than that the great cause of the evil complained of, xt 
the want of protestaiit teachers, both pastors and schoolmasters 
And the principal causes of this deficiency are, the immodMl 
extent of parishes, and the want of livings. If a proper metl 
i-ouUl be devised for supplying this defect ; if new crectimi 
mJide from time lo time where most needed, and the new 
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I ed parishes suitalily supplied, there would be great ground to 
r hopt! lliat, iu process of lime, a twiisidcrable change, io respect 
at' Christian knowledge, might be cli'ectcd. We shall be con- 
vinced of this truth, if we but reflect, that, in the Ilighiiinds, 
popery and ignorance are always found to go together. And 
even where the measures proposed may have liltle effect at first, 
ill aurmouutiiig prejudices, and producing conversions, it will 
BOl be without its use, in preventing further seductions. 

But the great difficulty lies here. How are the teachers to be 
supported l* Where are our funds ? Great zeal has appeared of 
late fur the protcstaiit interest. In order to oppose any par- 
liamentary relief to papists, money, 1 am told, has been contri- 
buted, and subscriptions given to a considerable amount. Some 
noted boroughs and corporations have even gone so far as to en- 
gage lawyers for opposing it in parliament. I should be happy 
to have it in my power to convince these people, of what is a 
most certain, and, in my judgment, a most evident truth, lliat 
the money thus contributed will be of real service to the cause 
which they wish to promote, if given for raising a fund for sup- 
plying the Highlands properly with teachers, of which there is 
still such manifest need. 1 appeal to those zealous persons 
themselves, if they can but reflect coolly on any thing, whether 
this be not, beyond all comparison, a more feasible way (and let 
ine add, a more creditable way) of serving the cause of protes- 
tantism, than to throw money away on lawyers, in order to pre- 
vent the repeal of a law which, by their own confession, has 
Dot been of the smallest utility, for checking the evil complain- 
ed of. 

But it may be said, that though such an application of the 
money were agreed to by the contributors and subscribers, it 
would go but a short way, perhaps not further than the eoduw- 
ment of a single parish, if even so far. This however would 
be something. But what I have yet menlioned is not the 
whole. There are many iu the country, not only private per- 
sons but communities, who highly disapprove the proposed op- 
position to the repeal, who think it would be not only disho- 
nourable, and unbefitting the cause of Christianity, hut even 
prejudicial, though attended with success, who nevertheless 
would gladly embrace an opportunity of conlributiug to advauci) 
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world, that they are not (as they have been misrepi 

jiersons whose zeal far outstrips their judgmeiit) people who care 

for none of these thingB. Let but an attempt of this kind be 

set on foot, aud more perhaps will be giveu than is at prcsuiiC 

imagined. 

It will be said, * Was there not a collection made by order 

* of Assembly, a few years ago, for the purpose now mcnLioned, 

* which amounted to a very small matter.'' We have not great 
' eDCOuragement, then, to expect much in this way.' To tliii 
I reply, Ist, The generality of. mankind are apt lo be remiu 
nnd inattCDtive to things of this nature, till some remarkable 
event happen to rouse them. The alarms lately raised hjvc 
supplied us with sueh an event. Sdly, The example of the 
liberality of those communities and individuals who had intended 
the same good end (tlrough by means we think neither judi- 
cious nor justifiable) might, it would be Imped, exuitc emulation 
in others who would choose to show that they are not inferior 
in their ardour fur the protcstant cause, when its advancement 
is not pursued by Romish expedients. 3dly, It may not be im- 

;m meet to the wisdom of our eeclcsiastiMl 
jing assembly, to recommend to synods or 
:e fit persons, both ministers and elders, bn 
OS from persons of rank and othi 
sdictions, beside appointing a collectioai 
,\i churches from the common people, 
to the royal boroughs, which are all rcpre- 
eentcd in the Assembly, to obtain the aid of their respective cor- 
porations for a service that in every view should be admitted by 
prolestants to be pious, charitable, and Christian, in respect botli 
of the cud and of the means. Were a plan of this kind to be 
adopted, 1 should not doubt of our getting liberal aEgiEtauco 
from many wealthy persons in England, from Scotchmen Dbrond, 
^nd even others well affected both to the protestant religion, 
and to the cause of liberty. The money collected ought doubt- 
less to be intrusted to the management of the Society in Scot- 
likiid for propagating Christian knowledge, whose known in- 
te<i;rity and zeal, as well as their acquaintance with the stale of 
f,hu Highlands and western isles, render them of all persona 
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fittest for iiuch 9 trust* I had the firist suggestion of a teheme 
of this kind from 4 gentleman of this pli^^> who thinks i$ I iof 
in regard tp our l^e alajrm$'; brut who, if a :roeth<nl beiooipi^'g 
Christians and protestant^ be agreed to^ I have reason to* b^ 
lieve, wilU as well as many .CNtbers^ coDiiributelibeninjr. MxMtti 
sures of this kind $|iould be lidoptedy. I think it would Hot be; 4 
difficult matter to evipice that the prppofcd repeals jnsteaid f^ 
doing hurt, would he of aervi^e^ injnore Ways. than pne^ ; But 
/bo conclude, 

, Is there not at least some prpbability, that if this, orisome-r 
thing of the kiiid, w^e done, a reformation in tlie Hi^ilanda 
iuight in part he effected? But what do they themselveagi that 
espouse measures of coercion, sayi^ is to be expected in > their 
)way .2 I shall suppose they succeeds The act of king WilHam, 
•about Wihicth the di«pu^ arose, remains, aa: it was. And iid)al 
4fiU:the'eatfi9e of protestantism gain thereby in tl^e HigMands:? 
Or what will the. cauae of popery lose? It vrbnld be easier :to 
point out, on the. other hand^ what will be the probable losa of 
protestantism, and gain of popery. The mieasures rppr&ned wiU 
jprove a good handle for working up what at present is noimo^^ 
than « .passive eopipHa^ce with popery, as.being. the only. reli? 
f^ion that is xender^ aeceasible to them^ into, an actiye zeal for 
Hblg cause, and an Amplacable hatred of th^ae whom they will be 
made to consider as jipt only their enemies, but the enemies of 
God. And what effect the appearance of persecution may have, 
in places abounding with papists, on weak and ill instructed pro- 
testants, I will not say. For my part, I acknowledge that my 
dislike to popery is so great, that I would never do it so much 
honour as to give it either martyrs or confessors to boast of. 
The method I propose has a direct tendency to remove the evil, 
without exasperating men's minds ; and far from bringing a dis- 
grace upon our church and nation, it will redound greatly to our 
honour. 

Indeed, I can conceive but one objection against it, which is, 
I own, as times are, a great one, namely, that it is a Christian 
method. For, to say the truth. Christian methods of conver- 
sion are become so obsolete, in Christendom, that it looks ra- 
ther romantic to propose them. This makes me fear much lest 
that objection alone prove sufficient to defeat the project. We 
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are very zealous without doubt, niid eo are tlie papists. And 
what does their zeal mostly, mid ours too, amount to ? Just to 
this, thst we ran be persuaded to do any thing for God's sake, 
exfopt to love God and our neighbour. Of all tasks this is ihe 
hardest. For the sake of God men will divest themseh 
humanity; aud to advanee tlieir ehurch, will sacrifice every re* 
main of virtue, irill even turn assassins and incendiaries. Bull 
how few in comparison can be persuaded, for God's sate, 10 
make a sacrifice of their pride, of their revenge, of their nialice, 
and other unruly passions ? Who can be induced to be hutoble, 
to be meek, to be humane, to be charitable, to be forgiving, and 
to adopt their Master's rule of doing to others as they would 
that others should do to them. 

Permit mc, then, my dear countrymen, fellow-Christians, and 
fell ow-p rot estants, to beseech you by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, that ye would maturely weigh this most moment- 
ous business, and not suffer your minds by any means to be cof 
rupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. Remember, oh 
remember, that if ye would serve God indeed, ye must serve 
him in his own way. We show an absolute distrust in him, and 
a want of faith in the principles for which we pretend to be zeal- 
ous, when we eannot restrain ourselves to those means only for 
the advancement of his cause, which are warranted by his word. 
God grant you understanding in all things. 
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